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ABSTRACT 

To report on the Conference on Values in the 
Community Colleges, it vas decided to publish the major portions of 
the tape-recorded proceedings verbatim, with few excisions. The theme 
of the conference was "The Community College in Social Revolution: 
Purposes and Priorities for the Seventies," The speeches followed by 
audience discussion were: "The Legal Status of Religious and Values 
Efforts on Public Communtiy College Campuses," by David W, Louisell; 
"Purposes and Priorities for the Seventies," by Gerald H, Kennedy; 
"Dilemmas of the NOW Generation," by Marvin Freedman; "Aspirations of 
Minority Cultures," by Nerval L, Smith; "The Wright Institute 
Training Program of August and September, 1969," by Dr, Gerald D, 
Cresci; "American Indians," by David Risling; "Black Aspirations, 
Goals, and Values," by Joel 0, Reid; "Mexican-Americans," by Amado 
Reynoso; "As Minority Students See Things," by a student panel; 
"Campus Onrest: Confrontation or Communication," by William H, 
Orrick, Jr,; "The Emerging Role of the Church in the Community 
College," by William Hallman; ''How We See It," by three campus 
ministers, Mary Alice Grier, Gary Timmons, Barry F. Cavaghan; and 
"The Present and Future Roles of Junior Colleges in the Realm of 
Emergent Values," by a faculty panel. (MJK) 
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On January 2-4,"l970, the'Califorriia junior Coilege Association's 
Committee on Values in Higher Education aponsorcd a values conference at 




Approximately^ 2i'0 persons attended the conference, of whom about 50 were 
students 

To report such a conference by writing about it would be to omit, 
mis- interpret, and over- or under-emphasize Important matters To report 
the proceedings verbatim- -the entire proceedings were taped and have been 
transcribed down to the last aii- -would be to include a gi'eat deal of 
unnecessary, useless, and distracting material --false starts, repetitions, 
fillers, apologies, pointless asides, introductions, and matters pertaining 
to the mechanics of the conference Hence the editor has chosen to 
eliminate all introductions, social pleasantries, and commentaries by 
chairmen; all announcements and transitions; and as Jju^j of the chaff 
as possible from the question-and- answer sessions At the same time the 
editor has included many of the mcoherencies, i r relevancies, and non 
sequiturs that are normally a part of informal discourse-included 
i^feii? because he could not be sure what the speaker ^f^^JJ";^ wanted 
to leave it to the reader to interpret for himself, usually because he 
wanted to preserve the spirit and mood of the occasion It should be 
added that the condensed version of the audience- participation parts of 
the conference hardly suggests the resistance offered by some students to 
following through with the conference program as planned; the resentment 
of some because of the formal addresses; the desire of some for more free 
discussion, "rap sessions"; and the dissatisfaction cf some because of 
lack of student participation in planning the conference 

In ^he renort that follows the editor has followed the conference 
outline, session by session He has included the main addresses in their 
entirety, with all the significant questions and answers that followed 
them Also he has mciuded the reports, panels, and symposiums, with the 
relevant parts of audience participation that accompanied them 

As one would expect, the verbatim reporting cf the unpremeditated 
spoken word wil. o:ten be highly informal and colloquial ^J^^^ ^'P^^J^^^ 
IS verbatim except for excisions, as indicated above, and the elimination 
of molt g«mmatiL. errors, especially those that were gross or distracting 

H Lvnn Sheiler^ Editor 

Member of C J C.A Committee on Values 

in Higher Education 
President Emeritus of FuUerton Junior 

Col.ege 
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We proposed m this conference to explore values for today and 
examine how they fit into community college life. There is nothing^„:_::j=r: 
out of date about this Values choices are all around us and the 
quality of life is determined by choices made by persons, groups, and 
nations An example was the March 10, 196', issue of life Magazine , 
a memorial issue to its editor, Henry R Luce, depicting the values 
by which he lived Now, at least m regard to law and order, a dif- 
ferent set of values is m evidence today by students and others who 
take their cause? to the streets m violent protests and demcnst rat ions. 

A much different set of values was shown by other young people, a 
quarter of a million strong about a month agcr.. who thronged to hear 
the sensual music of rock 'n* ;o!l bands ar a race track near Tracy, 
California There the traffic jam rhey caused for miles along Highway 
50, their disregard for farmers' property rights, their over-indulgence 
and drug abuso- -these represent vastlv different sets of values, but 
ones chosen nevertheless The i/arious types of hippies today make use 
of other sets of values 

The State Department of Edurati'*n, fearing mora! laxity or lack 
of proper direction m our schools, recently as-ked a ccmroittee headed 
by Dr Edward Klot? to provide guidelines for morality Its report 
Wi\s rejected, and another committee, headed by the Reverend Donn Moomaw, 
was directed to provide other guideivnes ba-ed upon g'3od citizenship 
without the religious overt-jn^s which made the first report unaccept- 
able to the State Board of Eduta» ;on Thus, the va?»je choices of people, 
their life styles, and the extent *o which such matters are a proper 
subject of discussion in public schools are an ever present and current 
problem 

V»lue chjices constantly surround us and we in the junior colleges 
should assist students m makxng their*- the wisest possible, should 
confront faculty and studeT^ts ^irV r^ie educational er.ri'.-hment beyond 
subject matter, should ^ra^n stuUenfj* '.n 5 lusting and choosing the 
most desir'^ble values In short , instruct -^/s sh'^uid guide students in 
••how' to make a life as wel? as how »© mikf^ a living 

The importance of the ♦ask is : .dicated by the fac* that the 
200,000 full-t)me ard ^OO.OOC part-t^mf i'udents cf Califomia junior 
colleges outnumber twc to one tho-c of ♦hp Cal.fornia Sta»e Col.'eges 
and University S/stem combirpd 

Some cf "he )andmafk> -rf ♦he Values Coram'.^tee of the California 
Junior College Association are as follows 

1 A statewide faculty conference at »be Unii/ersity of Califoi-nia 
at Davis ir. 1958 on Moral and Spin»ua' Values Dr Clarence Shedd, 
formerl> of Ya'e Un.versi»y had v.^ited taary campuses promoting this 
conference; the \liz(.v, f-oundaf i-n paia 'he expensiPa of ?ho:e who attended; 
and foPow-up efforv& were mainiaired wtfi the assistance of ♦he staff 
of the Pacifi«-, School of Religicr. This resulted ir values committees 
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on moie than half the junior college campuses in CaUfomia. 

2 The fostering of speakers on values subjects at California 
iJunior Col 1 ege Asso<;iati on convent igns with soue using such themes. . : - — 

for their enti tc ccnference 

3 Statewide telecasting of our SO-minute color film discussion 
between Dr Houston Smith of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Dr Victor Frankl of the University of Vienna on Values Dimensions 
of Teaching Subsequent use has been by junior colleges, securing the 
film from Fullerton Junior College, to promote discussions on this subject. 

4 In 1965, providing every full -time California junior college 
teacher with a phamphle% gx ploring Values, to challenge his thinking 
along the$^c Unes another'pan of the Values Dimensions project. 

5 In the same efl^rt, encouraging twenty three teachers in fields 
ranging from art to roc-logy to write essays on how values result from 
their teaching of their particular disripline and compiling these for 
statewide distribution to junior college libraries. 

6 Supplying a booklet of significant values quotations called, 
Toward a larger learning , to all local committees and their libraries. 

7. Making available to all Values Committees and their libraries 
a survey called, Re Ug^on and Wester n Values , which revealed that more 
than thirty fue California Junior colleges teach elective courses in 
ethics, philosophy, andor religion Included m the publication was a 
statement of basis for ^eiching such courses in college and sample 
syllabuses of courses with bibliographies for use by other public junior 
colleges 

8 Until March 196?, semiannual distribution to all junior college 
Values Committee members and their libraries of copies of I n t e r commun i cat i on , 
a mimeographed puhlicaticn describing values projects then in progress on 
various junior col 'ege :ampuses to stimulate values activity elsewhere. 

It was fr.rsr edited by Mr- Louise Stoltenberg of the Pacific School of 
ReligJon, «e';retar> to ^be Davis Conference, and was continued as long 
as graduate assistance at *he Pacific School of Religion could be made 
available to edit and pub;t'^h i^ 

9 Represeniar 1 cn of the Ca]if.?rnia Jun.or College Association at 
the University of CaUfrrnia cer'epn «' tonference at Santa Barbara in 
February, 1968, on the Srudy of ReUgion m California Higher Education, 
with the juiucr colleges providing about Half of the 150 conferees There 
It became clear thar the purpo<>e of the ;uni*r colleges in teaching 
religion, eth.csj and philosophy course: wa^ to provide enrichment and 
challenge, whereas the purp-^se rt the four-year colleges was to develop 
religion majors, persons working r->v»arO graduate degrees in religion io 
staff their own schools ^n these inTeas'ngiy popular courses 

Also, The Californiei Junior College Association Committee on Values 
in Higher fc'ducaMon Had unuffjc.al representation at *he Asilomar Conference 
back in i^ebruary, 1966, sp.')n5ored by the United Min«stries in Higher 
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Education and other groups . 

10. Unable to secure foundation money to launch a $53,000, two- 
year project on combating depersonalization in California junior colleges^ 
the Committee turned over to Dr. Charles McCoy of the Pacific School of 
Religion and Dr. Nevitt Sanford, of Stanford University, its proposal, 
which these men attempted to expand into their "Total Climates of 
Learning" endeavors. 

11. With the Graduate Theological Union and the United Ministries 
in Higher Education, the Committee co-sponsored in the summer of 1969 a 
three-week seminar in Berkley under the direction of Dr. McCoy. The 
theme was "The Community College and Emerging Life Styles." Outstanding 
speakers, field visits to Bay area sociological hot spots, and much 
discussion eanied the seminar most worthwhile ratings. 

12. The Values Committee members increasingly felt that a repetition 
of the 1958 Davis Conference was in order. The California Junior 
College Association's Student Personnel Committee, to which the Values 
Committee is responsible, enthusiastically approved the conference and 
secured authorization from the Association's Board of Directors. The 
1958 Davis conference was attended by teachers, administrators, and 
observers from religious organizations. Those attending the 1970 
conference included fifty administrators, ten trustees, sixty faculty, 
sixty students, and about fifteen campus ministers and other churchmen. 

In the conference, there were those who governed, those who administered, 
those who taught, those who were actively learning, and those whose 
council in values matters supplemented the counseling in California's 
far-flung junior college system. The 1970 Conference is recorded in this 
volume. 

Ellsworth R< Briggs, Chairman 

C.J.C.A. Committee on Values in Higher Education 

Vice President, Instruction, College of 

the Redwoods 
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*'Th4^ Ugci* S*it.uc> of Rvhgi_ ^nd . ? .^Jl: r: :r . ^r Public Ccmmunit> 
College Campu;"-," t)v Di DaVid W l-ji-fr, ^i.^-^heMi j >s-^^I>n B^ait 



We have s;,fii(- vci> pei^. ^•-'^i; i.*:3Jo<ic^l i^r^^biemt ti id^k about 

I rhink ii''> a-wur^'e t: •re> aT'- * ^ perva-vve bu^ baf»i: .n 

Amex^can soCie'> ' do 'h^^ •hr:> r'r ,^j:p.af do te:;hnicai 
or a' th*^ hju! ♦he aiv y.^ t.* -U^ p 

f thiPk ^hf. rf^>i jk.ijc f Th. kind d*&»r;3>kv4t .1 Jfgji* pi%>blem;i 
laxge*> aiijjt'.-i i»,»fn n rpun-t t. >iUi -rtH ■,rr'i it'^i • , : I'tt g. •n^ ti5 Try 
t: ^av: Cvni^cit '.mo :w; ^ ,iur-^*i.r. Bj* t ycu rp^i during the 
cour&e uf in> d^5,:u.- .v;r th;*^ h . ^^■mtMi '^g I should make m^: re precise 
or clear; : ^vudn^t tf— • i al i an .n--;: .n ^j'^ting the raU that 
I vOuJd at^w/npt u U'-^w^nd ..wiied *o >».u: pt.^lvin 

A br.fet rfev.ew u£ 'bf ^; i ;y .t Amf^r.cai. pubiic ^dii:aTion in lei^^un 
*o my pr:nw.prJ .onct;/n, ^h^ m'tsi Am^ndrT;-.;-' re 'h^ C;-n:***uMun the 
United States, .-trvix- bt a ^cgi * -r'^ii' -'gP- 

You t€»nt.riOf x the ba .^ r e». ^.-.t u^fc-? i i^.: t Amendment* 
'Congress t^aii r;aK<- f-j .t-r-.- ^.ng an *. -'a* . -^^iatTi- tcii..gicn, or 



prohib) t ing » . t V 



-oli ivi., - t>u- Fif^t Amendment 



goe^ o;i ; . dv u: r;v<S.m v.h yd .* f.'r-v. ana the i ^ght. 



example, ^l-^* 
The exa.t **..ar, * . 



•p -e 'hat ; hc4.v ,u^-t s^uo^ed 



Wha^ A V'H -v - r 



1 provision, 1.0 c - gtr* efuc^' The 

• '^ 1 '..r^* • ^ '''^ itfi^,' - pursuant 

■ y- *r ^^■;'d ,! M-.. ■ ..^t.ruTivn, the 



.; i*. '^ ^ . . 



5. . ^. 

4 .'..a* ' . * 
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i*\v . : i.* * t . . - g«.£i: ^n** i 
• ^ • :* ^bi 2 .b.Ti. .t .i lei g4 :n 

. * t. , ; . .1 • I* J • * he origi na • 
' • • • > • . * h* pc -'p. ' 

1 5 4' . 'he t(f;eci. 7* " t 

^Ir • n nt -t 
r . ^1; d I whc ; t J ^ne degree 
•.t x* ■ > . nuc d ■ ha, ^; 
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the First Amendment Wsi? ratified Mdssachusett^ \:cnt;nued sin estabhshment 



Thus the proviJsion hi^tcncauy was to guarantee the states against 
a federal encroachmc-nt upon thejr own religK^us establishments and their 
own religioub pxeterences and practices There was ;,ei^ainl>i theretoie, 
nothing am i- religious in the concept of the fir^i Amendment As a matter 
of fact, whtj; cne considers the time ct tt? tormulaticn and remembers that 
the last Congress under tht Ar^.cle^ Confederation had passed ^he famous 
Northwest Ordinance ji with ^ts provision that religion, morality, and 

knowledge are jndi^j^/enr-Able a tice people and the;et;^re the means of 
education ahou^d be torever encouidged- when one ^zo^idei^ the Northwest 
Ordinance and iha^ expression, h^ wuu*el ;erta*r-y have to have poor sense 
of hi3tor> i:^ see ^n ihe first Amendment ani^' intention of hosiiuty toward 
religion 

We pass then quickly over this elementary American history to note 
that when st^te pubwc higher educatic^nal institutions began to come into 
being, basicaio ihe> paralleled the priva^^ msMtut^ons of the day- 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, which of course proceeded from religious con- 
viction, a religious wommxtoient; and we had, indeed, a continuation cf the 
close orientation of higher education to -r-tabiished religion fcr many 
years In fac^ sometime":: it m*ghr :*uipr*^e us tc recall today that at 
least until the i890'.f compuUoiy iitrendance at chapel ua? otten obligatory 
m the state universities throughout the United State:^ 

It was during ^h^s ptr^od. not as a F^irst Amendment case, but as an 
expression uf tnc- atM^ude of ^be Court m an 'mmigraticn case that it 

was said m Chur ch ot yhe Hol> Trin|t> United States, 143 U S <i57, 

471 (1892), ''this a Chr: r;an nation^''' 

Then we come to ihc next ^poch, which, i ^'ghl>> ^ think, can be 
termed a period of secuUri cat .or, or Amer»:an publ.c higher education, 
the secularization being, as I -ee it, to a degiee a tunw^^on ot the war, 
to put It blun* i^, between b-iience and religion The Hux le; - Dar»Mn 
viewpoint, for examp^e, w^? ^once^^ed ot a^^ 6:sserr:4.iv inconsistent with 
revealed rel^gi-^ri And p^i-hap^, at U^yi in part, a piovision of our own 
California Con5t.'uiiOn ot IS''^, Aitiwie IX, StwMon 8. i- a retiection of 
this; the provi.->4on xe:id5 rhub* "Un? ^ex.-^ir^ >ha i be entirely independent 
of all poiiticai or sectarian intiu^nu- :ind l^ep^ i'cr^ ^herefrom m the 
appointment of itr legentb and *hc admni si rai 'A it- atra^r^ " 

Then we come ^^hdx 1 ^aii the modern er<?. when the ^lr-t Amendment 
Itself and it-) p:w'...>ion -Congress she*:* make t\ > law respecting din 
establishment of xei^gi-u, :>v prohih.ting the tret* t-xr-r.. -e thereof- 
began to rcvciv, specific inietpxc^ ar lOii . con.>t iucm ^n, :xt d e lucidat ion by 
the Unbred State S,.:,ror/- Ccui* 'Mi i - ci m.-jirr jtv e i ^pmont 

p.^r example^ in i9^i in ^hc we 1 * • kno^sn :a>e -t Me^tr^^vj ^i^l£fiillii ^ S 

390, which m.-Mved the jeg.tima.) ci Nt^ r a-kci * ^''uT'tempt' piohibit the 
reaching in c^emcnt^iX; iind high -^n.^i-^ cf fore4gn Jang^agc^- aud thar was 
held unconsv ituu , ia* Court hcid . jl^uvi to point cu'^ Mi^^ ^he 
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guarantee of freedom of religion ;n the First Amcndjr.cnt ij also appUcaole 
to the states. 



You all know, 1 tuke it, thai the adcption cf tho rourtccnrh Anicndiivnt 
in 1868, following the Civil War, with irs fundamental guarantee;- or ..i.e. 
process of law and equal protccticn ,-,t the law against all the statr? :'t 
the Union, has occasioned d cont.imu.n].! constitutional struggle as to .■.o.^ 
far it forces the states to a'nide by the provisions of the Bill of Riv.hts, 
which originally* of course was only applicable, as 1 pointed out, against 
the federal government . 

In 19-'.>, thoc, 1\;ivc thi^ roci.;i»'' n ; cr. ; t.^'t .iJtliough the j-..rst 
Amendment speaks t.'nly tern- of Congress, tliar is tlic federal goyor;i-i -.j , 
the provision or" xht- ^lr^t A^eminien* on fn-o exi^rcisc of religion i;^ C(i'j.»Ily 
applicable against rl\e states by reason of the l uuvtf.H r.^^h Amendntonr ::•.(.* 
against all the nibdivi'-ions oi" stpie government Anu >n Cs^ntv^'ej.- v^s • 
Connecticut, .^10 IJ :i. 29o (19'0.;, 'Jie sann? • o*' rlie eKt*ib!i-;i.r..ent 
clause. But there's one ihin^u wo must be cui ftil to note, and ii i" \1:>>1, 
despite the high degree of nat ionul i.-at i on m thu nvra, as i.n .^o r:.my 
other areas of American life, parM.ii.arly since World War II, it j-erfei'M/ 
possible for a state prevision tc i::a' ch or even exceed the First Amcnc'"'. tit ♦ 
provision respecting non-cstabl i..^h!:-.eiv. L'f religion, provided only Lhi.*. 
the state provision doc;^n't violate the First Aniendnient • s guarantee <■•* '>•"• 
exercise of r*>l !gion and a history of their intcrpretatr.on , whi oh ho v. ^ ' 
now briefly review I think we Kill shew that one .'.ii'.ht almost j.-nerp. • ^. ^ ^ 
two horns of a dile-nraa: no c^^t.-ib 1 Lshment of re:ii;ion, no p:vhibition (>:' 
its free exerci.-?e; and the procc-hs ol' reconciling tho-c great pro^.s^n.'-. 
really been at the heart of the interpretation of the vrlip.mr. p-xtt *'^.c 
First Amendment. Bur also note our own California CoM-ti tutlonal proviso-, 
which prohibits public giant n aid of a religious soor. church, ovrci-i, 
or sectarian pui-po^"* -^'i'-'*'-^'^''^* "''•"•>' ^ sectarian purpose, parti c.ulari v 
in a modern contexr .N'ote t'uur that is a much more :.:nei:ific provision .iian 
the First Amendment provv-^oii jg:t:nst an establishment ?V rcUgion. 

I would liko to caution you ylso at this t:!r.e, i.ouies and gr-n^Ui-r, 
against an undue .simplification oi the problem Wc arc m u con ^t , i 
area where there arc many div..= .pi.s o^' the pi-.bion under ti'o First Amo:-.--' r; 
and, of course, the ]^rob'em';' ;iari-re :s so so....ept: iblc (;f arou.^ < ■; . ^. . .■.i.ii 
feeling--beat lu-hertban : > s':^. - •h.v I thin'- ■ ^: .nnortanl v*.- 'bo 
exact problem that .e a;-, intere-'.ecl in ^ompar"il with i.omc ochc: . iiipo- ; -.h. 
and related, but nevcrtb.. ic?'^ , rov our r.re^.enr pu.po.--es only peripboi.ti 
problems. For exar.ipic, m additiO.i to our probion, oi- any limit a*-, loi-- -^m 
religion in public edu.aiio:i, ;.ou hnvc '.bo sep-^iMlc f-voblom .tid l.^ 
religious schools, or to the p-ur^Jl; of reiigions <md thv i-.n-Wm 

tax exemption lor icligioi.-s i n-^t 1 1 ut loi,., and dcl.'Vif^.. tiis ^•tiy ^'♦rni , 

the United State;: Suprenu. Oun has u eabc of M-.a: j. :L';Jc. yet t.r. ci.vided. 



property tax c.\cr./i sons' for /r:, ^!^eu .'^le:;- fo; -cI it,! •u-. - r.; 
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There is also the problem of the status of conscientious objectors in 
relation to the draft &ct. AU the£.t problem*, of course, bear upon our 
inunediate problem; but precise ar»a/si5 is .i5!::i:ed by being spec i^^^^ 
to what exactly is being focused upon at the msiLeat 

Now let's go over briefly what the Supreme Court has dene, that is 
the United States Supreme Court, in this area, both of non- establishment 
of religion and of free exercise of religion since it first recognized that 
the First Amendment binds not only the iFederal Government, but equally, by 
reason of the Fourteenth Amendment, binds the states and all local subdivisions 
of Government. 

In 1925 came a famous case, Pierce vs the Sac\et y of Sisters ,, 268 U.S. 
SIO, where Oregon in effect had tried to abolish private and parochial schools. 
The Court held that requiring all children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years to attend the public schools uncon.stirutionally interferred 
with the liberty of parents tc direct the upbringing and education of their 
children. This case is primarily a parentaA rights case, but is often 
thought of as protective of religious right.s m thai its result was to 
permit continuation of religiou? schools. Ther. came the question of the 
legality of the state coercing a flag saiuti against the riligiously predicated 
conscience of a dissenting child who didn't »vant to make the salute because 
it was alleged to be in violation of the child'? religious convictions. That 
case was West Virginia Board of Education vg Ba rnette , 319 U.S. 624 (1943), 
in the mi^iToi: World War II, when the war issue was nill far from decided; 
and I think it is a tribute to the basic libertarianism of this country that 
we could do this during World War 11. When tho Normandy landings hadn't yet 
been made the Court reversed a p^vviou.s holding that said that the flag salute 
was a legitimate requirement of the state and held that it ivas unconstitutional 
as violative of the rcligiousi/ predicated conscience- of the student. IVhen that 
question first came to the Supreme Ccurt and wen- the other vay, there was only 
one voice in dissent, that of Justice Stone; so it shows that to stand up 
for principle, even In the fa:e of an oveiwhelmir.g contrary consensus, may 
ultinately be the basis of a suc.:e5«ful loal irrit.on of wonstitutional right. 

Then came a case that aroused tremendous inr crest, that of Hverso n vs Board 
of Education , 330 U.S. 1 (1947), involving the tight of New Jersey to compensate 
parochial school parents for h^i irar..poi^j»tior. Of course, this only indirectly 
involved today's probiem; but the Idiguage of fhe Court, if not its holding, 
is significant. It said neither, a s^are r.Dr thn Federal Oovernment can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid ill r^-iigions ox prcf.^r one religion over 
another. I assume no one would take l^:^ue vvJth the tact there can be no 
preferment of one denomination over another But the notion, m relation to 
the history of the country, that government coujd dc nothing in aid of religion 
itself, came as a startling declaration to many .students of American society, 
and many predicted that that exact formulation couid not endure forever. 

Next came the case that perhai^s the high-witer mark in the history 
of establishment-uf-religion tninkmg; namo:v. M^C;:^' '^JiE ir. Board of^ Education, 
338 U.S. 203 (1948). There the Court he-d ^haT roluntar) religious instruction-- 
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-1... voluntary at least in tlie sense that the parents or child could either elect 

it or refuse itv but ;t was on public .school pr<?mi5es--was an unconstitutional 

—establishment of religion because it aided religion, I felt at the time that 

""^^some qualification of this viewpoint was inevitable, and a few years later* in 
1952, came Zozach vs Clauson . 343 US 306. Aiso a religion instruction case 

^^^but this time under a released-timt program off the public school premises--it 
was upheld by a divided court And in writing for the Court, Justice Douglas 
pronounced the oft -quoted words, "We are a religious people whose institution 
pre-supposed a Supreme Being." 

But then m 1962 came the New Vork Regents Prayer case, Engel vs. Vitale, 
370 U.S. 421 This case bctheicd me considerably because the courts of New York 
had upheld this prayer cn the grounds, that it was purely voluntary: the child 
could even be excused from the room, and there was, at least according to the 
findings of the New York court, no compuisior. to participate unless, of course, 
mere presence of young children under such circumstances is psychological 
coercion The prayer was a very simple ore. "Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence on Thee and we beg Thy blessings upon ourselves, our parents, our 
teachers, and our friends," or words to fhat effect But the court held this 
was unconstitutional on the theory that it was an establishment of religion, 
because it aided religion 

Next cairje the Lord's Prayer and Bibie reading case in 1963, Abington School 
District vs Schempp , 374 US 203. m which those practices were held unconsti- 
tutional A number of opinions, were written in this case; and some of them--all 
of them really- -are ver^ relevant to the precise problem that we have before us, 
because a number of the justice? went out of their way to make it clear that 
the teaching of religion, that m the teaching about religion, the intelligent 
conveying of religious knowledge, is quite a different thing from religious 
practices and devotion 

Finally, just a term or tvvo igo i.". 1968, came the case from New York, 
Board of Education vs a! len, 592 U S 236, where the Supreme Court held that 
the furnishing of a secular text to students at a religious school was not an 
impermissable establi.^hment of religion because the texts, in the philosophy of 
the majority of the ju.st.ceS; wee not furnished to the school but to the pupils, 
to the students. But there were .several ver/. vigorous dissents in that case-- 
one by Justice Douglas, one by .Justice B^a.-k 

Well, why this br.'.ef re.-ume of the Supreme Court's thinking about the First 
Amendment' Obviously, .not ail the care? !'ve referred to are directly pertinent 
from a logical viewpoint to oi:: immedicite probiem, although several of them that 



As this is printed, several mere case.^ involving public aid to non-public 
schools or pupils are bcfoic the Supreme Court 
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aren't so pertinent as a matter of their precise holding, are pertinent in some 
of the language. One thing that I think we can be quite dogmatic about is that 
it is erroneous --and I think more and more people recognize this now- -automatically 
to equate the problem of religion in the primary and secondary schools with the 
problem in the area of higher education. In the only case in this area so far 
that directly involved higher education, Hamilton vs. Regents of the University , 
293 U.S. 245 (1934), the Court held that a compulsory ROTC program was not 
unconstitutional as violative of the religious consciences of those who protested 
the training, and the basic rationale of the Court was that university attendance 
was not obligatory but freely chosen. But oven more important, at least under 
current circumstances, it seems to me, are the underlying realities of higher 
education in relation to elementary education: the whole problem of inquiry, 
intellectual inquiry, as contrasted with indoctrination, and the matter of option* 
a choice of the courses, as opposed to conpulsory subjects 

I want to come back to thin, but let me iust mention at the moment that it 
seems to me that increasingly there is at least indirect recognition that the 
community college is entitled, 'n so far as the First .^mendment is concerned, to 
the status of higher education. Recognition of maturity at eighteen years of age 
more and more is reflected in the ethos of the day. Just this month the United 
Kingdom's legislation permitting the vote to those of eighteen years goes in:o 
effect. Several of our states have already done so.^ 

I cannot see, philosophically speaking, any basis for a rigid refusal to 
acknowledge that the community college is a part of our higher education, certainly 
for First Amendment purposes. 

Now I would like to enter areas where you will recognise that the "Common 
Sense" notion of being able to pronounce "yes" or "no" answers is often a false 
notion. There are areas that we arc coming to where there is not the clean, neat 
deliniation that you would like. There are areas 'vhore there are shadings, and 
therefore one often cannot predict with thu cci-tamty that you would like, what 
a court would rule I think the fundamental thing for you people to realize is 
that we're dealing with constitutional concepts here that are not mathematically 
certain, like the guarantee that each state shall have two senators. We're not 
even in an area where the historical tost is the exclusive or the primary test. 
For example, the guarantee of the right to trial by jury under the Seventh amendment 
is primarily an historical matter. UTiat did the right to trial by jury mean when 
the Seventh was adopted in 1791/ We're dealing with concepts that are in part the 
function of the moral commitment oi the people, the basic philosophy of our people. 
Look at the difference between the cases on desegregation of a generation or more 
ago, for example, when the .separatc-bur-equal doctrine held sway, and Brown vs . 
Board of Education , 347 U ,S. IS.i (19!^-r;. We r.ust be frank in our intellectual 
analyses and acknowledge that due procesi: of law, to a high degree, is a function 
of the moral commitment, the undcxiying philosophy of the generation that is 
applying the guarantee of due process of law. 



As this goes to press, the Federal Constitutional Amendment providing for 
the right to vote at eighteen, has been ratified. 
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Now af» for your legal competence, from any c^nstitutisnal viewpoint tc 
teach in the area of moral value, I don't see why there is any hesitancy any 
longer 1 take it there is no serious problem The law is -extainly rea istic 
enough to know the urgent needs of the day- -to know that the community college, 
as I believe Dr Briggs has already po;nted out» has more than twice the 
enrollment of the four-year colleges and universities in California, and the 
same basic concern with values Just the other day, I heard a comment from a 
New York Psychiatrist, 'mat's all this talk about sex education in our schools? 
Certainly, no competent educator is going to take the position that discussion 
should be strictly a biological elucidation in the area of sex education 
Certainly, recourse to the theologies of sex is as legitimate for the consideration 
of values as the recourse to scientific learning. Both may progress or change 
from age to age in particulars Certainiy, the religious sources of values 
cannot be precluded Look at the logical predicament in which such a position 
would put us 

Not many years ago, the Supreme Court decided a case, Torcaso vs. Watkins, 
(1961), which held that it was unconstitutional, as a violation of the establishment 
clause, for Maryland to require of its notaries a public profession cf belief in 
God--that the requirement was establishment of theistic religion as against non- 
theism I take no issue with the holding in that case; but the Court went on to 
equate, so far as I can see for ill practical purposes, beiief-in-God religions, 
theism, with non-theism Well, if it is unconstitutional to establish any one 
type of religion like theistic religion, presumably, it's equally unconstitutional 
to establish or prefer non-theistic religion 

Just a few years later, the Court had this dilemma in Sherbert vs Verner, 
374 U S 398 (1963) A person who lived by Saturday as the Sabbath and therefore 
refused to work on Saturday was denied unemployment compensation Her position 
was. 1 cannot work on Saturday, be:ause it's a MOlation zf my religion.-and the 
Supreme Court agreed that the State could not condition unempi . >m6nt. benefits 
upon a requirement of working on a day when one's religiously predicated conscience 
prevented that- -one of the great lanara*rks in the free-exercise-of-religion 
provision of the First Amendment. 

Isn't It apparent, ladies and gentlemen, Hiar \o preclude re:our5e to 
religious sources of value is not only not a requirement of the noP-eitabU|hment 
clause On the contrary, the right tc have recourse to such values is reaily a 
part of the guarantee cf the free exexcise of reiigicr. You knew one can get 
very extremist, and therefore non-sensical . about carrying the non -establ ishment 
clause to a point where »t would absolutely be inimical i:> the free exercise of 
religion 

Not long after the McCoUum ca?e. for example, some people maintained that 
It would be wrong to permit a religicus denomination to have its meeting m a 
public park on the ground that the public was thereby aiding religion But short 
shrift of that fcclishness. .n my opinion, was made when the issue arose in 
Wisconsin, where the court pointed out that thi. kind of an interpreta- ion .ould 
be actually at odds with religion It would be inm.c^: to rel.gion and. therefore, 
to the free-exercise provision of the First Amendment 
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I iright aiac mention tha^ ru5t a few yfuf^ .i^:., in 1965, in deciding the 
conscientious obje.tor ca*e, United Stdt&a vs Seeger . 580 U S 163* and m 
holding that beU&f ;n the oitKodoT no» ion of a personal God was not a condition 
precedent of a right to claim religisy? exemption, the Court again in effect 
equated theistic with ncn theisnc relig);)h, tr-r fit&t Amendment purposes; and 
therefore, if one is to sav ^hat becai;?p a xilus is. rc-cted in religion, recourse 
cannot be had to that sort of value, ue wouid oe educationally helpless or 
necessaril) c;mraited i;; nan-religion zr even ann • religion 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are m an atea whe.'i it is >oux expertise, not 
strictly the lawyers', that is the mor* relevant expertise Wliat you determine 
to do educaticnally a? reasonable, lair m nded, objecti ve scholars and teachers 
I would have nc feai of defending; certainly against ''he First Amendment and 
even against California's mort rigid nwtiona ;;f establishment of religion 

Several yeari age, oiw c£ mv : : » i ague ? ^rd ! wrote apiece that was 
published in the Califo rnia lAty Pevic>v er.M'.ed, "Rel.gion, Theology; and 
Public Higher Education " WeTrTedTr be ^eiy .ompicheniive , objective, and 
thorough. We surveyed the picture lor ihi. University, for the State colleges, 
for the community college-, b^th unlvi *he. lederai and state legal provisions; 
and we ended wirh the :on:lusic.ns that the probiom of the place of theology 
in the University has to be fa^ed The dialogue ;f an intellectual community 
IS not complete wahaut the part i. a pat •.or ?f theoiog> We cannot afford to 
leave its voice indctin:.tely muted, or to heai it, at most, only tangentially 
and indirect iy 

Ideally, this discipline, ovciUy and to.thr ightly, should resume its 
historic un.versjty or college lolc Is the ideal pre;luded for the public 
university or college b> con-r ttut lonal or otbs: l^gal criteria? And we reached 
the definite answer, "No. f is not precluded " ^he real problem is wi»h you 
people to produce the r^ght K.nd of pr^gi«tmi and law, I am confident, will 
support It 

Just iook a* »*bat havC proposed at Berke U-y now. after quite a period 
of basic thinking about jt Of couiSe, you know that the University of California 
at Santa Barbara has its own department cf religion We haven't gone that far at 
Berkeley, but we are prDp:.:>:ng a ma^::r program lu religion This is not yet in 
thf- public dciTirtin, sc to .,pcak I mean •. r hadn't been published It still has 
to be approved, but .•. hd» gone tax, i ara rore, in acceptance One pr-gram would 
be of BuddhiSt studiG-., ono ct Chris^iio s»od.cr, one of anthropological and 
soCiOlogitii studies Note thp derj;! ot the piop^s-d program of Christian study- 
prescribed course*. The Ney% »t stamen', and tli«^ Lari> Church, The Old Testament 
and Chri jliani ly . The Lat.r Father B>:..ntav- literature, European Culture in 
the Middle Ages. Chi.stian lr..,r . t ui lon^ of the Midd.e Agea. The Development of 
Christian Mordl Rules. The u cek Now Teatimen'. i^cll ! could keep cn reading 
for five more minutes horr, bur you gcT the idea, •^cmo of it is ver> specific: 
The RetormaMir., The Ca*h:lu Church s.r.tc the Cc-:v:ii of Trent . The Church of 
England, and io forth 



Since tbi'- adaiC:,->, a prc-grnin 'A :clig4cus •••Kj.e's ha-, been afficially 
inaugurarc'd a*. BerKeicy 
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Therefore, I real fed thnt to talk abo\it a serious problem of the 
legality of a religious or thec.l->i-cnl study program in public higher educotion 
IS just ducking the i??suc. It's oiten just a recourse to avoid facing hard 
practical problems; and I'll ad:nit some of the problems are hard. The problem 
of being fair is difficult, but as we finally concluded in our study, while 
some of these practical problems are difficult, it would be unduly pessimistic 
to regard them as insurmountable Goodwill and open-nindness, coupled with 
the American genius for working out feasible solutions m areas where the 
extremities of dry logic would keep our pluralistic society in intolerable 
conflict, are certainly a,^ available in our academic life as they hopefully are» 
m our political life. 

So I don't think, ladies aiid gentlemen, tiieie is a serious problem of legal 
limitation on your scholarship and teaching in the area of rwligious and values 
efforts provided you protceJ by the standard? of scholarship, fairly, truly, 
seeking to teach about some of the m.ost impurtant things that can be taught. 
After all, who do you think '.t wp.^ -..ho made this statement "The relations 
which exist between man and hi^ Miker and the duties resulting from those 
relations are the most interesting and important to every human being and the 
most incumbent on his nudv and investigation The want of instruction m 
the various creeds of reli^iious faith existing among our citizens presents, 
therefore, a chasm in a general institution of the useful science." That was no 
cleric. That was a man generally regarded .i> the greatest American defender of 
religious freedom, Thomas Jcfferf^on him-?e]f. 

Now I know there are othor area- of gr-jut concern to you, and m some I 
am not sure that one can '^v^xl w:v. t^ .- :erta:nty -oth which 1 spoke in respect 
of education. As for the rrobic". f ,(o-. -ra! : ng .M^h religious institutions 
by permitting relig-.ous clubs air;-ri;i;h t'wrv -r.av he more particular problems 
m California than generally ir-^v • • ■ t An^cw^r^n^ my aaitudc is--and 
I would not hesitate to def'j'-.i ; ^ - r at » v.- :■::)• aiy in:>t i tut ion should be in no 
way prejudiced or ai^advant^^eJ h--: r;:.e ■. .'t i ro:iKU>u-- basis or objective. 
A student organ: :a- ion , tor •.•.'-irt I" : rte^-s^vd iii a legitimate political 

pursuit is entitled 't.' ::>^t;A^-^r .-.aru;;* o-i "y ou'- -.M tut i on , and SO is 
a religiously mc^tivatcd r-,;.i . 

La-itlv, hou uSour -'v : r ■:• ' --^^r'^- •» nor. -stat?-«iponsorod 
religious practice* it t r r :i.-. : > f ^ i ! i v state- sponsored 



in any way, if : : • »■ -^r -^r.i 



r>:'\ , !t rcncs under the 



condemnation of ♦iio r-;.-r.t • ■ r-^'-r.-i * ■ riu^ if college students 

on their o.n itit:u':vo ' .i-. ■ '■ •.:*.•■/ • i •••''■'r- M-'Ugious practices, it 
seems to me. and f -ov. < ' ■ - r..:.Knir.e. although again 

there mav be rvrc - • : th.u. voncraily, that to deny 

the student-; V..v .ar.ac-v - .: ■ .r : . t :..>n-e>ra:..! ir.hmcnt of religion 

would be rea;i.- • ■ > vv'.> f'..-. r ; v ♦ >.r • . : .r -.c iijcht of t reedom of religion. 
In other words, t>- be -p.-cif... . .urt.r-v pr;i>er groups, tor example, on 

campus »ha» hw •. mA- -h- : • I ^ould'nt hesitate to defend, 

certainly m rer^'. n f •■ 

, , o • .., r- I' : ' . • ,■■ • ■ '!) t) answer questions. 
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Questions and Answers after Dr lomseU*_s Speech 

Speaker in audience ; 1 have two questions; Would it be legal for a college 
to provide rig!it5 and facilities on can.pu? for the use of campus ministers or 
ecumenical centers or a religious activities house, or something along that line? 
The second question would be, Can a religious organization, or similtr group of 
students or club, hold religious exercises as such on state property? This would 
be in relation to the statement you made about students privately getting 
together to have a prayer service or something along that line. 

Dr Louisell . On the question of the college itself setting up a facility 
we'veTad a lot of difficulty in California : would answer "Yes" as far as 
the First Amendment is concerned. I mean there's nothing in the Federal Consti- 
tution in my mind to prevent the college from providing rights and privileges 
for voluntary action, just as it does in other areas. The question under the 
California Constitution could be much more serious, and frankly I think, although 
we've had opinions, for example, from the Attorney General, that may impinge on 
your problem, I think this would be a very appropriate area in which to get a 
specific decision by a regular court test of this problem. 

On the practices on State property, this too- -that is the carrying out of 
religious practices in California on state college properties- -this, too, is 
not as clear under California law as I think it is under the First Amendment. 
Provided the practices be voluntary, and if there be no significant college 
financial involvement, I see no probability of any inhibition under the First 
Amendment. I would hope also in Califonua this would be true--once again of 
course, you must bear in mind I'm assuming a purely voluntary practice, as I 
take It the questioner was» not done by any sort of suggestion of coercion, 
direct or indirect, of the college itself. I maintain it should be permitted 
just like any other type of legal activity is permitted^-political , social, or 
otherwise on the campus. This too, I think would be a very legitimate area, if 
a challenge is made, to push it to an authoritative judicial decision. Remember, 
opinions of the Attorney General are not the same as the decisions of the Court. 

Speaker in audience ; You referred to the decision in i9i4. Does this still 
hold that education is a privilege rather than a right? 

Dr Louisell : That decision m the Hamilton case has nev^er been explicitly 
reverse? — It has never been underminded overtly However, there has been much 
additional learning since thenj and on the precise problem of whether or not 
that part of the decision would now stand up, I rhink it is a very serious question, 
because tor many purposes ihe court has gone very far, as I know you are aware, in 
pronoui\cin« invalid the old learning, for example, ot Justice Holmes- -that famous 
dictum, "So man has a right, a constitutional right to be a policeman." That 
IS no longer good law Generally, today, a person cannot be required to surrender 
a constitutional right as a condition precedent to obtaining another legal 
privilege And in that regarAj I must say the Hamilton vs. Regents case has 
probably* although not yet explicitly, been underminded 

Question by Timothy Fetler : In a philosophical sense, could one not argue 
that secularism or naturalism are religions of a type' The/ are world viewpoints. 
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.' 4 that b> leaving out all the other traditional forms one is actually promoting 
>pe of xeligxon; namel), AecuUrism or naturalism? 

Dr Louisell ; I dor t have imy doub; that logically ihere is t lot to what 
you've just sa.d, and it is arguable that both the United States Supreme Court, 
1 think, and a California court have really taken that step That is, by equating 
theistic religion with nontheistic religion, it seems to me that they have led 
to the logical conclusion that the one is m> more to be established than the other* 
and a California court has ver> specifically equated, for purposes ahm to that 
which we are now talking about, secular humanism, for example, with theistic 
religion If you would read the opinion of that rorcaso ease, that Maryland 
notary public case, you would see a statement by the court in substance, equating 
theistic and non-theistic religion tor First Amendment purposes Therefore, once 
you take the step that secular humanism is religion the answer to your question 
is "yes." Its establishment is» also precluded by the First Amendment 

Speaker in audience ; There ar« two points One is that during the speech 
theie seemed to be an assumption that there is a necessary connection between 
moral values and religion, no matrer how you define religion, That may be unfair 
to your speechi but I felt that theie was that assumption, and it happens to be 
my opinion, and the opmicn of many people, I think, that there is no necessary 
connection between reUgion and morai values at all The other point was that-- 

Dr LouisoU ; Could I comment on that' I didn't mean to imply that so far 
as my purpose here today is concerned That raises a philosophical problem 
beyond my compass today I suppose, also, that there are various approaches as 
to how religion is invoked in connection with moral values, that range from 
authoritative claims to speculative ideas Vours is leally a philosophical 
question, and I did'nt mean to imply that at all» whatever my personal convictions 
All I meant to say is that to preclude religion as one of the possible sources, 
according to the conviction sf the individual or the concerns of the community, 
of moral values would be a denial of the free exercise of religion's logical 
implication . 

Speaker in audience . The other point that I wanted to bring out was that 
I thought It strange that you d.d'nt bi:ng out the point that the development, 
the legal development, wa-, just the historical expression of certain ideal'j that 
are incipient in the Constitution but were not brought out until later. A very 
graphic example of that would be the institution of slavery, which was recognized 
under the Constitution for at least about eighty years, and to see the development 
of the legal dec^sicn by the Supreme Court m both that particular thing and in 
religion as the expression of an :dcal which v»ould be, I think, very well expressed 
by the separation, the complete scpaiation, of church and state 

Dr Louisell ; Weil, u ierms to me '•hat you may be confusing two different 
propositions Of course, you are ab&olutfeiv right m pointing out that, although 
the word " j.lavery" was never mentioneU in the Constitution, it was until the Civil 
Wax to a degree accepted by the r-cderai Constitution; but slavery was specifically 
repudiated, not :nly b> the Civii War itself and of course m part by the limanci- 
pation Proclamation, but speci tic.ii iy it wa& made unconstitutional by the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitut 4iM Vou den i hava to have recourse to evolutionary 
thinking in that regard 
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In connection with the religious concept, X tried to do precisely what 
I think you're talking about: to present it as a problem of historical evolution 
an«^ to show that just as due process of law and equal protection of the law meant 
one thing a couple of generations ago, when the problem of de^segregation first 
came before the United States Supreme Court, and something else today, that so 
also there has been an unfolding of meaning in the religious field. And, in fact» 
it really began, as I pointed out, relatively recently when a religious case under 
the First Amendment was explicitly so decided by the United States Supreme Court. 
And that's exactly one of my main theses, that elucidation of the meaning of the 
First Amendment has been an evoluticnary process from the days when none of our 
thirteen original states had established religions to today's legal world, where 
everyone would admit that a formal substantial establishment of religion, of 
course, is abhorrent to the Constitution. But we must be on guard to prevent 
personal idiosyncrasies, including ant i- religious bias, from masquerading as 
constitutional interpretation. 

Speaker in audience ; Dr. Louisell, your presentation encouraged the teaching 
cf moral values m the classroom by the instructor. You didnH, however, bother 
to spell out just precisely how this might be done. Do you mean that the instructor 
ought to represent a kind of comparative morality which might include everything 
from situation t?T:hics to Puritan ethics to the hang- loose ethic, or do you mean 
that the instructor ought to be encouraged to impose his own moral system of values 
on his class? 

Dr. Louisell ; I don't think, strictly speaking, that an instructor should 
ever impose anything on a class. My answer to that would be, "No." The best 
method of doing this isn't really the law's problem. The law's function here is 
to delimit educators from doing things that are unconstitutional, but the initia- 
tive on how to do it, of course, is a matter of the educator's competence. I 
think there are many ways of doing it. I, for example, cannot discuss a number 
of questions in my own classes even m as technical a subject as Evidence without 
impinging upon serious moral values. For example, thn problem of confidential 
communications has all sorts of underlying moral problems, doesn't iti' The 
problem of the guarantee against compulsory self-incrimination really has under- 
lying moral problems. The problem of a dying declaration, as an exception to 
the hearsay rule, has significant underlying theological notions, and when I 
come to one of these things, I think it is incumbent upon me to present the 
total picture as scholarly, as comprehensively, as thoroughly as I can, and 
answer ali questions that I possibly can, but certainly not to impose my par- 
ticular theology, or attempt to. I certainly wouldn't get away with it if I 
tried; but I wouldn't try to do so. 

Sneaker in audience ; Doctor, in the L. A Times , I believe I read a case 

where In some of the eastei*n schools they are now reciting prayers froia the 
Congressional Record . Is this something that you've coroo across? I want to 
ask a second question related to that also. 

Dr. Louisell : All i know about that, too, is what I have noted in the papers. 
The orTgin of that presumably is the recognition, m the Bible reading case and 
in soKie of the earlier cases that I referred to, that there is nothing in those 
decisions to preclude normal patriotic performances, normal patriotic symbolism, 
so to speak, even thought incidentally it involves religious elements; for example. 
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d vorso of the Star Strangled Banner itself includes tho words, "In God is our 
trust"; and I suppose the notion was, what can be more secular and governmental 
than reading frofti the Congressional Record But I only know about thfti whttt Tve 
5eon in the paper. ^ 

Speaker in audience ; Is it not tvue that it is possible for a congressman 
to submit things from the Congressional Record which he, in fact, did not have 
the time or th<^ interest or tnc inclination to say in front of Congress; but 
merely for the people back home? And if this is true, would it not be possible 
for an assemblyman, for example, from our state to submit things for the Assembly 
Record on the same basis; and, therefore, submit things like the poem the woman 
wrote from the Los Angeles City College, which she could have hod submitted to 
the California Assembly Record, and then in turn merely be reading from the record 
of the Assembly? And would not this be a way to get around somo of the legislation 
and some of the problems which currently exist for a woman? 

Dr. Louisell ; I have no doubt this could be used as a subterfuge. According 
to the newspaper story I saw though, as 1 remember, the reading from the Congres- 
sional Record was the prayer of the Chaplain. 

Speaker in a udience ; Well* this is probably a positive effort to approach 
the problem from the religion- -established- religion--point of view and a 
particular kind of religion. I was thinking that this could also be a way to 
get around some of this negatively, and that it could be a problem if a person 
with a negative moral point of view attempted to subject a class or a group of 
people to his point of view. 

Dr. Louisell ; I suppose it is possible that that could be the objective 
and tKat one could operate by methods of subterfuge to achieve that objective. 

Speaker in a udience ; Dr l.ouiscU, concerning this whole issue of morals 
being taught in class, why is it that they couldn't start a system by which 
morals could be discussed without an "indoctrination process ' so that students, 
since they are becoming more and more knowledgable about tho social conditions 
that exist in this country and in the worlds would be made a'^are of the change 
in morals and in the i-eiigious and political aspects of life? 

Dr. Louisell : I think your basic point is well taken. Certainly higher 
education, as I conceive it isn't m any aspect totally apart from the impingements 
of religion and theology and their growch and development. And I think that 
thought underlies much of the thinking of at least several of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court in pointing out that thoy ore not condemning, m ony way, 
educational consideration of religion that is founded upon the same type of 
scholarship and inquiry that characterise anything else appropriate to education. 



Recently the United States Supreme Court declined review of Board of Education 

vs • State Board of Rducation , where the Now Jersey Supreme Court 
Hold thot a voluntary pre-scFool-hours prayer program violated the First 
Amendment, 39 Law Week 3437, two justices dissenting. 
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Speaker in audience ; V/cll then, also, couldn't they start discussing this 
At the secondary level in classes that a porbon docs not have to attend; but, 
l0t*s say, with that first step, it could ovdUc into the lower grades of edueatiost. 
That, 1 think would be better than there to be legal hang*ups inyolvod with the 
whole issue. 

Dr. Louisell ; t think we arc increasingly going to recognise concerning 
probleis of values, basic to our very survival, that the legal hang-ups that you're 
teferring to just simpiy won't indefinitely be hang-ups even for elementary edu» 
cation. And I don't think, certainly as far as the First Amendment is concerned* 
that there is any intention to keep out the kind of discussion and teaching that 
you are referring to, even from the eiementary schools. Wh,n there is an intention 
to prevent is the practice of religion m the sense of devotion in the public 
elementary schools, unlc&s perhaps it be done purcl> voluntarily That's another 
question. 

Speaker in audience ; But I get the vmprossion that because of the legal 
issues we arc not letting a person be presented with the facts in school to draw 
his own conclusions 

Dr. Louisell ; I certainly agree that we have gotten so involved with the 
legalisms of the situation that the primary thing is too much subordinated- - 
look at the time 1 spend here talking about legal cases Your primary problem 
Is not the negative problem Your primary problem is how to do the job 
affirmatively and positively Mow can you do ii faitly? The negative problem 
of the law's inhibitions is in that sense really secondary to your primary 
purpose and problem. 
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"Purooses ind Priorities lor the Seventies," by the Reverend Dr. Gereld 
H Kennedy. Bishop. Los Angeles Aret of the United Methodist Church; trustee 
of Tlmllr of iStitutionf of higher education; from 1961 to 1968 • meaber of 
the Cilifomit Stite Eoerd of Education. 

1 aa honored to be here, and I have to confess right off that 1 know very 
little about education; and X«ai not "ery anxious to learn any more than i Know. 
I have always thought it was a very dull subject md never wanted to spend any 
nore tine than was necessary in the courses I took in education. I certainly 
S no expert in this field. Everybody here has forgotten nore about education 
than I ever knew. 

But I do ha«e some small competence, perhaps, that enables me to speak 
to you. For one thing, I an a graduate of a junior college, Modesto. 

There was a fellow sometime ago-I think his name was Taylor-imd he a 
Senator from Idaho-who was testifying before a commission about /JJ^ 
asked him If he had ever been an officer in a bank, and he said. "No." Had he 
Jver been a president of a bank? "No." "Well then, how can you testify," they 
asked, "with any authority?" He said he was a depositor. 

I am a former student of a junior college and owe the junior college a 
areat deal. In fact Doctor Morris* father was Dean of the junior college where 
! attended, and I remember very clearly some of the great things he said m 
those days. 

It has been mentioned that I served eight years on the Stat^ ffffi 
Education. Part of that time junior colleges were under our a^Jn^n^^f J 
I enjoyed the first years on that Board. It was a great Board. I think it 
was the greatest Board I ever served or. 

Everybody was alive and fairl> liberal, and thoy were looking at this 
thing froB a standpoint that I thoroughly appreciated. And then we elected 
Mr. Rafferty, and Mr. Reagan started making his appointments. And the last 
Dart 0'/ my time there was far from an enjoyable experience for me. I couidn t 
wait to 2et off. And being very sure in any case that Governor Reagan would 
not reappoint me. I wrote and said that I was through. My years were up. but 
I consider it a very great experience I learned a lot from it. and I came to 
an aaaang conclusion that dealing with the problems of education in the State 
of California is very similar to dealing with the problems of the Methodist 
Church of Southern California. The two things run parallel, and there are very 
great similarities. Now tonight I am to talk to you about priorities and 
purposes . 

I want to begin with a quotation from Arnold Toynbee. I read Toynbee 
when I was just a young preacher m Palo Alto m the early 1940' s. I bought 
those six volumes, or four-whatever it was-.those big volumes first published, 
and took them with me on my holiday one summer and read every word of them. I 
think I'm the only fellow who has read all those volumes. I read them. And 
I came to have a great admiration for^old Toynbee Instead of looking upon 
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civilization in terms ot \;odin;»iag> , he movct almost dJiectly into the idea 
that this is a secondary thing A civilization is not to be judged by its 
technology. 

Then I was in Europe in 19S0 on the seminar that Shorwcod Eddy uaed to 
take with fifty men and women, and I heard Toynbee m person. I v«ili never 
forget that experience. He sat there and talked to us. And when the questions 
were raised, 1 had the fcciing that God was talking, because Tcynbee wasn't 
at all interested in the headlines They didn't mean anything. I thought they 
did. The Korean War was on, but he, with his great understanding and long 
background, would point out thi^-*that this is what's important, this is where 
wc are going 

So in 1969 he published a book which is jcini -autobiograph-cal , and this 
is the one place he said this, and this impressed mc very much. He said, "I 
have never made the choice between being an historian in politics, economics, 
religions, the arts, science, or technology M/ conscious and deliberate aim 
has been to be a student of human affairs studied a.- a whol»?. 1 have rebelled 
against there being partitions into the so-called disciplines And taking 
this line, I hope I have jumped clear out of the iSth century into the 21sti 
without getting my feet entangled in the 19th century or the 20th. I feel 
confident that the tradition of the past is also the ways of the future 
We are now moving into a chapter of human history in which our choice is going 
to be not between a whole world and a shredded up world, but between one world 
and no world." Now this is what I like in Toynbcc: *'l believe that the human 
race is going to choose life and good, not death and c</il " 

Now, that is simply a statement of faith from a man who had the background. 
To mo it's a very important statement of faith, and I begin with that tonight 
as a background of what I van»- to ^ay to you l irbt of ail let's take a hasty 
glance at this present situation you have all been thinking about and talking 
about It is not a very good time in some ways. In fiot I suppose most college 
presidents would say it is a very bad time. We arc in the midst of a levolution. 
Everything in revolution. Walter O'Malley some time ago said that baseball 
would have a bad time It's part of the establishment, and anything that is part 
of the establishment is in for trouble It's a black revolution, long overdue. 
One hundred years is too long to wait for the piomise: of the Constitution to be 
fulfilled Having waited too long and finally beginning to move in that direction, 
wo have done it under pressure, and the revoiution that comes about late sometimes 
goes too far in some ways, in my judgment But it's a good thi.ng. a wonderful 
thing. And I think that we ought to rejoice that we live i.n a time when we are 
being challenged and in some ways being forced to crc-irc the best society we 
have ever had. We should have done it earliei It's a revoiution of the poor. 

Now I was poor I was the poorest kid >ou evc^ ^aw I ha>/c to confess the 
j'eason I went to junior college was because I was so vcm I could Oiily last 
one semester at the University of the Pacifvc I Cithei had to drop out altogether 
or go to the junior collegei and I wont to jun.or oj I<.gc We -J id. i t revolt 
against it, much; my father assumed that v.e were poor, and we had x: work out of it. 
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But we have come to a situation which has a lot of truth in it. A 
society that i* as aHlueni as curb has to make some proviilon for young 
people who are bom of poor families. For a society must make sure that its 
youth are not cut off from the opportunities which are open to the rich. 

It's a revolution of the young I don't know jUst how much this is really 
a matter of doing the thing that everybody is doing* but university students are 
in revolt against educational systems; and they are awake and alert to things 
which I think my generation didn't pay any attention to or didn't realize they 
ought to ask questions about. It's better now. 

The hippy revolution' We came from Los Angeles today and drove up Highway 
1. And the Big Sur country is full of hippies, They all want a ride somewhere 
apparently, and I was very impressed with that. Some of this hippy revolution, I 
think, is brought about by bored youngsters who didn't get into the Second World 
War, don't know anything about the depression. They have been fairly well offj 
and they are bored with our way of life and the standards which we have held up 
Some of them axe Peter Pans, putting on old army jackets and old costumes, trying 
to make life an eternal masquerade without very much involvement. But some of 
them have a sure sense of values which we do not believe in and do not hold up, 
and they want something different. 

Now what caused this just now, I don't know. You fellows will know, 
some of you what makes these things all happen at once. What brought fifty-five 
men together to write the Constitution? What caused the Renaissance? What 
does God do? (I speak as a bishop now.) ;Vhence come these particular seasons 
and sessions? Suddenly there is leadership, and there are causes, and things 
happen, and the top blows off, and mankind is alive again and on the march again 
I don't know what caused it, but we are now in the midst of a revolution against 
those who would destroy our environment There is a good one. I don't know 
whether you read that article by John Fisher It was m Harper ' s some time ago: 
"Survival University Fisher says we need around the university something to 
give it meaning, to hold it together The church did that at one time. Theology 
was that thing in the Middle Ages, He says now the thing that will do this is 
just the sheer need for survival . Can we do something about our poisoned air, 
our polluted water? Can we learn hew to take account of what's gained and what's 
lost? 

Take the strip mining in Kentucky, West Virginia Why do they do it? Why, 
because it pays They can prove it by their accounting system. And then, he says, 
when this happens, some of the people who are still left lose their land They 
go to the cities and somebody has to take care of them They have lost their 
nerve They have been beaten down long enough And down below the water comes 
and floods the river and you have to build great embankments along rivers to 
keep from flooding the town IVho pays for those? Not the mining companies. 
And he says we have to have a university where the central theme will be "How 
Shall We Survive?" And some of these things will become clear to us. 

This foolish bookkeeping we're guilty of There's a great part to this, a 
very great part This revolution, on the whole it's good. 
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NOW I have an oppcrtunay ihat mo.t of you don't have; I ^•P*i".^f^^«J 
once m a while I don't suppose most of you do Jfs a great thrill to me^ 
The parents bring a baby to the church I take it in my a™» jnf .\P^* 
water on us head, and I repeat some words which accepts that child into the 
Si«h's fe aSd'makes the'church promise, too, they will be P»« X "JPJf^^^ 
fox bringing up that child Bat 1 never go through an experience like that but 
I hate to give the baby back You look at the Uttle fellow or that little girl 
Lid JL sar'l wonder'what God's going to do with this" Brand new No imit. 
the possibilities that can come out of this, And 1 say to myself. "Here is the 
future Here is tomorrow " 

Now when you're dealing with education, especially Junior wJi«8«» ^^•J'^^. 
what you deal with- tomorrow, the future We get invaded each year with a great 
new chance, new life. And this revolution students are mixed "P "^^j/^^* 
It's areat' A lot of things are happening that wouldn't have happened if we 
hadn't had this revolution It's a great thing, and you're in the middle of it. 

I pitv you fellows sometimes, you deans, and so on I even pray for you 
because I think to myself, when things are guing tough for me. "What^f ^ 
a college president?" Then I feel better And I don't think anythmg's quite 
so bad down where I'm working as it might be if I were a college president. 
But let me say this; it is a lot better than being at Leisure World A lot 
better to be in the middle of it And I call your att«"^"" j^J^^^^^^* 
three things One thing, it is important, the thing you're d2i"8;^^J^e aching is 
important Schools are important Colleges are important The second thing. 
It is excitine. if you can learn to live with it and not let your blood pressure 
iet out of cSSiril aUogeJher And the third thing, this is where the action is 
now- -It's on the college campuses! 

We used to wjsecrack years ago. a fellow wanted to teach because he didn't 
want to b« out in the middle of the thing If he wanted to bo out where the 
action was. he didn't go to a university, he didn't go to a college to teach. 
That was safe No mere' That's exactly where things are happening; that s 
exactly whexe tomorrow is being deuded And so I don't feel so sorry for you 
as I thought I did It's a really gxeat thing that you deal with this 

I wonder if any of you remember a carioon-you'd have to see it reprinted. 
It came out m 1909--U was a famous cartoon by Webster This was the 100th 
Anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln And he shows two Kentucky woodsmen. 
?hey met on a snowy trail, and one says to the other. "What's happening m the 
viUage?" And the other one says, "We;!, the Squire's gone ro Washington to see 
Madison swore m, and I hear that this feilow. Napoie^n. has conquered most of 
France What's happening with you?" "Oh." the other says, "^n our village 
nothing ever happens I did hear they got a new baby o^rer at Tom Lincoln s. 
but nothing ever happens " 

Weir I am trying to bring you some comfort, because I think That at the 
end of the day you're at the place where the decisions are being made and 
where tomorrow is being bom; and that is great' 

Now, the second thing I war.ted tc dc tonight is talk to you a little bit 
about faith And you're going to say that's a religious word, and it sure 
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is; and it's a scientific word, and it*s a business word, and it's an economic 
— - word. Better say it's a word of life Faith! We live by faith. The Bible 
says we're saved by faith. You can't live ten minutes on what you can prove. 
No matter what field you're in, you live by faith. 

What do you believe? One of the best definitions I've had of this 
subject--! got it when I was in Pacific School of Religion as a student. 
_ Kirsopp Blake, who was a great teacher at the end of the 19th century and 
on into the 20th century, I think his dates were, defined faith this way. 
He said, "Faith is not belief in spite of evidence; it is life lived in scorn of 
consequence." That's almost as good as St. Paul. Great definition! 

Not belief in spite of evidence, but life lived in scorn of consequence. 
. What do you hold as the thing you're going to respond to? What do you say yes to? 
Your faith. Now a civilization is judged by its faith, not its technology. I 
spoke of this a moment ago. And so Toynbee said the main thing about Western 
Civilization was its religion, which, happens to be Christianity, its primary 
religion. That's the thing that counts, because it's what it believes that 
determines its future; and when it runs down, it's lost its faith. Every 
great age is an age of faith. Every poor age is an age of doubt and cyniciysm. 
Nothing comes from it. Nothing grows out of it. The grj^at periods have been 
the ages of faith. The nation—now I don't know how you define America. I 
believe with all my heart it's primarily a dream, a faith, a hope. I ran 
across the other day this word from Chaeau who was a French statesman at the 
beginning of the American Revolution. Listen to what he said: "All right- 
thinking men must pray that this people may arrive at all the prosperity of 
which they are capable. They are the hope of the human race. 'They must prove 
to the world the fact that men can be both free and peaceful." That's what 
the Frenchman thought at the beginning of America And now I look at our 
political leadership, and I get awfully discouraged. 

I don't know that this has been untrue before altogether, but there has 
never been a time, it seems to me, when we have decided so unashamedly, when 
we have decided to package and sell a candidate, turn him over to a public 
relations firm and have it sell him to the public, as right now. And when 
you see what we get from that process, yo^fi begin to wonder if a democracy can 
exist for any length of time if it's going to make its political leadership 
not stand on principles which it announces, but simply on an image which some 
clever firm has created And when I remember that we get what we deserve, 
politically, I get awfully low in my mind. Do we deserve this? We can't be 
this bad, can we? [Applause] 

There is where we are at the present time in my judgment. And the thing 
runs down, the faith dies, and the dream is gone The hope is no longer with 
us. And this is the serious thing about America right now, not the gross 
national product or the taxation policies or anything else. 

Now the church comes into this too The church is having a bad time, if 
you fellows don't know it, you're not in it. But it's having a bad time. Not 
everybody's going to church. It's just like it was when I started ray ministry. 
You know these ihings come and go. People get too excited about temporary 
situations People talk about the death of the church. ^Vhen I began my ministry 
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you couU'nt get many people to come to church. When people knew I was going 
to be a minister, they did'nt think I was very bright. They looked down their 
noses It isn't very different now. it's not as easy as it was a few years 
ago when everybody was going to church- '•open the doors and everybody came. But 
now we're rather desperate because we wonder what the answer is. So we're 
trying to find some new gadget. That isn't the trouble with it. The church has 
lost its faith. It doesn't hold up what it believes. It doesn't really believe 
it Any more. All those people who joined the church because it was the thing to 
do, they've gone; and here we are having to come to terms with what we are and 
what God has done for us and what He is trying to say to us through the Gospel. 
Do we believe it, or don't we? And it's hard going. No gadget is going to save 
us. I go to these meetings of the church, and I come away feeling worse than 
when I went because they've got some trick. It won't work. 

Now we look at education. This is our common American creed. We believe 
in education. This was universal, practically. All our subjects, all our 
topics, all our problems would be dealt with adequately. If you got people 
educated, they would do the right thing. They'd always be polite. They'd be 
ladies and gentlemen. They wouldn't revolt. 

But you never can be sure of what they'll do when they're educated. All we 
know is that we trust people who act from knowledge rather than from prejudice, 
and our future we risk on that creed. Now we're not so sure about this thing. 
We wonder what this education's leading us to and where it is going and why 
there are so many of these radical students. 

In the period of the 50 's students weren't raising questions about anything. 
They seemed to have been bom middle-aged. And you didn't have any revolt on 
the campus, and you didn't have any radicals around And a man made a great 
speech in which he said, "These students, this generation of students, will please 
their employers very much." That fellow's name was Clark Kerr.* I don't know 
whether he has ever looked back at the speech or not. That's what he said 
then. And suddenly it had changed. But it is better this way as we face this 
revolutionary generation, and will face many more, then it was then, much better. 

Now I read a book the other day written by a University of California 
professor and written in professional language, so I didn't understand much of 
it. He's a scientist, and he's a smart fellow His name is Stent, S-t-e-n-t. 
The subject of the book was The Coming of the Golden Age . I didn't understand 
the first part, because he makes an analogy of his own discipline, which is 
biology; and it's very complicated, I think. But the main point that he was 
coming to was this-, the "golden age" is not the beginning of a period, it's 
the end of it, the end And whenever you come into a golden age, when everybody 
is prosperous, and everything seems well, you aren't starting anything, you're 
ending it. It's the death sign, not the birth sign of a generation. And he 
went on to say that's where we are now We're at the end, end of progress. He 
didn't convince me of that, but at least I did get this idea, and I believe it's 
true: when everything is smooth and everything is prosperous, that's the end, 
not the beginning. 

Now I say this word very tenderly, and I hope you will forgive me: education, 
I think, deserves a lot of the criticism that's being hurled against it, the 
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A fellow came over to see me the other day from An 2ona-- that's a part of my 
responsibility. An zona- -and he said in Tucson he had seen an Indian driving a 
car, and on the car was this bumper sticlfer: "Custer had it coining to him " 
And I want to say to you tonight, education has it coming to it. If there has 
ever been a reactionary setup in our society, it is education. More reactionary 
than the church ever was And having gone through a good many schools— I went 
to school for twenty years- I knew if I was going to have a chance at all in 
this world, I had to get all 1 could get--I tell you it's about time somebody 
asked some questions about some educational establishments and blew the windows 
open and let some fresh air in And it 1 understand anything that these students 
are sayin^^ and doing, it's about this I'm for them 

Now the fellow that has to administer an institution is always in trouble. 
He's always had a tough situation, and one cf the best articles I ever read 
was written by John Gardner, you know, formerly K.E W. administrator, a great 
man, formerly president of Carnegie Corporation He wrote an article on how 
to prevent organisational dr> rot, and 1 copied down the nine points he made, 
and I give them to you 

He says, first, you must have an effective program for the recruitment and 
the development nf ta'ent Education needs that, not too close in on where you 
are, on the status quo 

He says, too» you must have a hospitable environment for the individual. 
Now I don't know what all that row has been about at San Francisco State, but 
part of it, I'm convinced, at ieast at Cal, was students who were tired of being 
treated as cyphers There wasn't a hospitable environment for the individual 
there. 

He says, third, you must have built in provisions for self-criticism. 
Awfully hard for a fellow t: listen gUdiy to criticism from people who haven't 
had the experience he's had The Turkish pro.'erb has it this way: The man 
who tells the truth should have one toot in the stirrup And that is about 
right with most of our institutions, it >ou are going to criticize them. Me 
says you have got to have a system that is wide open with opportunities for 
that 

Four, It has to have an internal structure that is fluid. Our structure 
got so hard and tight that there's no give m them, and they can't change, they 
can't grow. 

Five, he says watch the internal communications. Be sure that those of you 
that are m it know what ;.ou are after, and know what the main purpose of it is. 

Six, prevent men from bcommg prisoners of their procedures Oh, boy' 
I know about that in' the church' I know about that' I will give you an example. 
The Methodist church is going to have a special general conference in April We 
don't need it ary more than I need another neck It costs us three quarters of 
a million dollars So we tiied to tind some way to take some kind of a vote to 
see if the fellows leally wanted it .And our Judicial Council said you can't 
take that vote, because the> have to be there personally to vote So we have 
got to have the meeting because we don't know any wa> to call it off. That's 
what I call becoming a prisoner of your redures 
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Seven, jou inii«t .a-.* c'ctiwn ..,>jn^t 'io ^^'tcJ interest. The minute 
a fellow gets to be a pavt oi ti e , . :;rg, .: . ition, he has a vested 
interest And he ao?:in't v.m.; cv; ..^c-!*ijn tr .n./.e alonji, or any revolt that 
will upset that too much I 'pe.il-. fvotn nor^oiuii experience because I am part 
of the bureaucracy, .ir.»i I ..r w . ihat works 

Eight, keep you" c>e or. '.i i' ait to hecm- and nj>t v»hat we have been. 
Don»t look back* toe much f.ucU for.. arri, -.vhuMi wt.l mean, i think, you will 
not be afraid of a r.i** ;dc«.' ?• :n .f !• . h. 

And the Vt.T.*:\'\ ov.-.: v.j-; n-^ aic >^ r :. Vn-^i mat it makes a difference 
whether they do weil or baii:; Tiiat id?*, mora Ic- -no\» svo.rictinies I think that is 
the mam thing that a rr-^td- nt i . i • tuti •'r^ c irt yield, can share. Men 
have to have their niotdU »cpt v.v. bno\« v.j.3 « great tBllow--is a great 

fellow He's still ah 'S He «-i\re.A firsi-ra'-e novels, most of which 1 have 
read; but he it a -.cn-^;:* 'V • -li.it •. or^^erful lotig essay, "The Two 
Cultures " You all know about .t Vo. <a>s ;t im important that an institution 
have the future :n its bores T'.ie future .^nd that's what the church ought to 
have. And, believe- me, that's what education has got to have, the future in its 
bones, the sense of tonoirow. And this ;s up to administrators, teachers, and 
students 

Now I wanr to say one final thing to /ou. Wien it comes to priorities, 1 
have a very great--some people call it pre.udice, I don't think it is--the 
priority has to be the teacher. If I could begin tonight to say something to 
you to toll you hov tcivi..';.- I -t c jrean? to me, you would have some reason 
to know why 1 say tn;.**. 

UTien I was on the Board of Education, I never thought that we were dealing 
with the r2Kl proh] be;:;u - • weren'^ dt-nlin^ Kith teachers very often. 
Once in a whiie a teacner would c-.nc ..u lo tell u.s about something that was 
going on, and then my neart would rj?e up, and I would say, "Ah, this is it. 
This is It " Atid all this Board of UJucation, all these deans, and all these 
officers--all they're good tor is to help that fellow in his classroom do his 
work And if they are not doing that, they ought to be eliminated 

Yes, that i? ail are; servant^:, those of us who are in administration, 
servants of the teachevs; sci 'ants of the preachers in my case. If I can't help 
him do a better job, then I ought to be fired. 

Jacque Rar^un wrote a bock in ir>43--l looked u up the other day on my 
shelf I have had it all tl csc /ears, and it's been a great mind book for mo-- 
Teacher in .\merica . Too long ago for you to want to read, I suppose--but he's 
a fellow who says, "Don't talk about education. That isn't important. Talk 
about teaching What happens in thai classroom when you have a real teacher?" 

Weil, my teav:a:ng, ny experience m this field began with teachers in 
junior college when Jum Morris was a dean Jurn Morris made a speech. We 
met in the basement We just started that thing (junior college]. I was in 
one of the early classes We mut in the basement because that was the only 
place we could meet. He stood before us one day and said, "I know that some of 
you wanted to go to other colleges You wanted to go to universities. You 
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wanted to go to sornc place where they have traditions But," he said, "have 
you ever thought that it's a greater thing for you to set the traditions?" 
I had great teachers in that place I think of a htstonan named Koeh, and I 
think ot* a fellow who taught logic named Fuilcr I never had better teachers 
than those people I think of those teachers I have known, a few of thew aU 
through my life. I've had a half dozen gieat teachers You know a fellow 
doesn't deserve more than one I've had a half dosen or more And when I 
look back upon thai whole business where 1 went to school and what their theory 
was, none of that made an irnpres&Aon on me; but when I met a great person that 
opened my mind to somer.hing that I Hadn't seen and made me want something I 
didn't have, that fellow I never forgot He was a great teacher Now the 
trouble is there aren't veiy many of them. Queen Victoria went to church ono 
Sunday and didn't hear a very good sermon; and when she came back, she said 
to her prime minister. Lord Melbourne, "There aren't many good preachers " 
And ho said, "Madam, fhrre aren't many good anything " 1 suppose that's 
true^not very many good doctors and an awful lot of quacks, not very many good 
lawyers and a lot of shysters ^ not many good preachers How many good teachers? 
Not many, But, oh, thank God for those few great ones when they como along. 

Now an educational institution or organization has got to realize this and 
encourage teaching m every way it can 

We need to be saved in this day from shoddmess* -shoddy work! You get 
stuck with your car Try to find a fellow who knows about cars! They have 
more butchers m these garages that ought to be doing anything except working 
on machinery Try to find first -rate men anywhere And so I read the other day, 
that Gardener says, "An excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an 
incompetent philosopher " Amen' Somehow we have to be cured of our willingness 
to settle for second-rate stuff, for shoddincss in so many fields in America. 
Oh, you can find it everywheie; I don't need to point ir out to you, I expect. 
1 could if vou wanted me to, but I don't think that's necessary We need to 
bring back once again the dignity of any man's ;ob if he doesn't go through the 
University to become a philosophei- but goer there for an evening class or 
something to become a mechanic, to become a good one Now that seems to mb to 
come right m your place That's where you will deal with these things more 
than anywhere else I know And to show you now that 1 believe this, what I'm 
trying to say to you, I'm going tc retire from this job just as soon as I can, 
at tht earliest possible date, which is now 1972 And as> soon as I retire from 
this job, I'm going to be>'ome a pastoi again, becaube I have learned in the 
church that anything that S done that counts for anything i& done m a local 
church by a pasijr as he works with his people. I want to go back there And 
I am sure in my own mind that all that ever happens or really counts happens 
m a relationship between teacher and student That'» the top priority-- 
teachers 

And so I close by quoting something I ran across a long time ago. ^.'y 
wife and I went to F.p.gland after I got out of school, and I found an 

inscription written on an old church m l.ngland. I've *een it many times since 
then, too. I want to read it to you' 

"In the year 1653 when all things sacred were throughout the nation 
either demolished or profaned (we think thaj's happening to us sometimes), >. 
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Sir Robert Siurif>. Bciicnct, founded this £hutch, who^e singular praise it is 
to have done the best things in the ivoi&t times and hoped tor theia in the most 
calamitous ** t»n't thdt great' 

And it seems t: me that this i& the x^sk of teachers and administrations 
and all those who work with education: to get the priorities right and never 
lose sight o£ the purposes » m the worst times especial ly« to do the best thing. 

Well, thank you for letMng me ;omo up here and talk» and Lord bless 
you (Prolonged applause ] 



Questions and Answers tot icwing Bishop Kenned/ 's Speech 

Student m a u d ience . Wlien >cu were talking about your priorities as far 
as education Ts concerned, you said that it lies ^ith the teachers Were you 
trying to say that the student should be st.\mulated to search for knowledge, or 
did you have m mind the idea of teaching him that which i» categorised as 
knowledge for him tc reguzgitate? 

Bishop Kenned y Now, I was telling about the gr^at teachers out of my 
own experience who gave me some things that 1 saw clearly that 1 wanted to 
explore, to find, s:ime purposes^ some ideas* ^not giving just things you write 
down m a notebook to give back in an examination I think that's what you're 
worried about, isn't it? Ve^ I didn't mean that, surely not 

Teacher ip audi ence Bishop Kenned) • ycu said what a people belacves 
determines its fuiure*' There ^esms »u be a gojd deal ot disenchantment on 
the part of >oung people riom the experiences the Jews in Germany. They 
had a great taith, not oni> a religuus faith, but also an intellectual faith* 
that what the Germans eventually did to them i>a;> tmpi^ssibU to happen I 
think this has a good deal to do uith the fact that young people have been 
turned off by formal religion Can you comment cn that? 

Bishop Kennedy I follow you If I understand you. Christian Germany 
turned to Nansm That's what you are concerned about Yes Well» all you 
can say about that iS you're nevei sdU always work on a narrow edge It 

could happen here; it could happen anyvvhere The Jews through the years have 
come down as such a great people because they've been thiough not only that, but 
many sim^iar expei.ences; and they have believed that above the whole thing 
there is a Power- -that the injustice of man wasn't the final word tVlien I read 
back on that thing and look at it, I have a. hard time adju&tmg myself to it, 
such a horrible thing We ought not to forget it. cither 

But vihen you go to Israel and see ^«•hat'^ come up out ot that people now 
and what »bey ar»- Joutg to the land and re:;overing their sense of purpose and 
the rest o£ it, I don'i think you have *j sa> :h? final detcai was put upon the 
Jews by Hit let or anybody else I think ♦he Jew is a perfect example of great 
faith, that gets defeated at times, but not ultimately and finally 
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jtudcnt uy audietico ; 1 would like >ou to catnment on Uus, I saa tlso chu?ch 
fiktid ti;(? eiucat i ona I i ns t i t ut i on as having in tt way the !*affto problem, tha« both 
don't relate to the people much 33 they s^hould. The administrators, the 
teachers, and, you said in your administrative capacity, you wanted to relate 
to helping the teacher to do his jobi but 1 feel that they roiate tr^te to the 
status quo of, say, the ruling class, and I see this as a problem because it 
tends to aUenate the student from striving for total education in the concept 
of that education is all around you. The school is just, to me personally, a 
very small part of it, and we in a way arc conditioned to strive for success 
in this day and age and not for total education. And 1 think tlus is ona of 
the problems. Could you comment on that? 

Bishop Kennedy : Yes, I see: and you have made a very g->od point. Of 
course it's true that the church and education are limited, and the people they 
speak ty and the people they speak for, and they are under more control than 
they ought to be of certain powerful people. Every church is But the amazing 
thing to me is that it's always been this wayj and yet, the church--! 'U go back 
earlier than that. I'li go back to the seventh centure) , B.C , where you had 
Amos come cn the scene out of the established religion of the time to speak his 
word, which nobody wanted to hoar. But the prcphet, the prophetic strain, is a 
witness that the leligious institutions, while often times it stones itfi prophets 
continues to produce them. And so, there is hope for us in that these men didn't 
speak for the institution but spoke against it. And the good preacher is always 
doing that, Now he faces a situation where he has te bring his people along in 
some case, especially if he isn't a Methodist, where 1 can protect him. But 
otherwise he has to be careful he doesn't get bawled out And many a church is 
under that mistake of listening to men who carry influence and who are well-to-do 
and sometimes it becomes Just reflections of that. That is certainly true I 
hope it isn't true of thf church in general, and I think you'll find this a very 
hard job. You're part of the establishment You are an institution But you 
have to also be speaking the word cf the future and speaking to the poor N'o*. 
we haven't done a.s well as we should. So church has I think we've done it 
better than any other institution has done it And I think that in America, m 
the days past, I have thought that a Democratic institution certamJy was a 
public school where a k;d came to learn, no matter who his parents wore or how 
old or whether he t»a« rich or poor, and had his chance there to find his way 
And I tlunk that's still probably true m terms of the whole society in wh*ch 
we live. These two m-st i tut ions hold up to the world more clearly than an\ 
other institutions I kncn-., what we ought to be and vnhav we ought to do; not ai 
much as wc should, not as good as we ought to be. I grant you 

Student m audience ; You've spoken about education very well, and i am 
^.ondering, how do ycu stimulate a rather impassive student body to respond to 
the educational system? 

Bishop Kennedy . I am not sure 1 heard the last thiUg you said. The 
student body? 

Student ; Yes, the indents themselves. 



B ishop Kennedy . Yes, the .students themselves. Thdt they do or they don't 
or they should, or what? 



f jiutfrtt To stiifiulale the &iudents who aie more or icss iinpassjvc 

B**hoft Kennedy! Yes. Well» right now I think m&z peoiJie would think 
the^ ^SITt noedlmy stitnulatlon (Laughter ) But if they ever get passive, 
they need to be stimulated; this is true I don'? know 1 suppose a student 
can go to a school, and just Uke any citizen he taay respond cr not respond 
He may be this or that, and some of tht»m never wiU lespond, I suppose They 
are not that kind of peopie But the student body that's alert and alive under 
good leadership- -they elect their leaders, don't they? They still do that, don't 
they? I think they still do, student body president, and so on--will be always 
confronted with these, and the teacher wiH do this If he is doing his job. 
confront them with the real issues which we are facing and what it moans to 
be alive in this kind of a situation and what they ought to be doing 

Student m audience ; Bishop Kennedy, you mentioned several txmcs the 
cstabiflhment; you mentioned the Hippy Movement, and how some of them are sincere. 
T often think that they are dissatisfied with the bociety they live m; and yet 
they also seem to turn their back, not only on the educational institutions, but 
the religious institutions And I have noticed also that you don't see many people 
with long hair m church anymore, at !cast, I don't. So. I want to get your view 
on just exactly what type of a situation wo are in as far as the church compared 
to education. 

Bishop Kennedy s Yes. Well, it's a tough situation for us both at the 
present time. That's certainly true I think the criticism we have a right to 
make of the hippies is that too often they are nat involved They have no 
intention of being involved They He ^ust dropped out They want no part of 
^•^yth ng Now that's a possiblt'» attitude to take where society is so bad that 
; can t do much about it. You're not going to try. and you drop out of it. 
QjZ I think iho people that sot the future are those who know that we operate 
through institutions You cannot eliminate inf>ti»uitons Societ> operates 
through '.hem When I hear a fellow say, "i believe m Chnstianiiy, but I 
don't, like- tue church," I feel iiko saying, "Well, Brother, you wouldn't know 
an>ihin^ about Christianity it it weren't for the churth And it's your job 
to char.go the institution and the oitabiishmeni , but you bettor be in it and 
playiiig a part in it " Thai's my belief, ray fecUng about it If you juat drop 
nut and sav. "I'll have nothing to do with any of it," well. 1 can't do anything 
about that. You can do it, but you're not going ^o p05&e&% a lutuio in any way. 
You're not gcsing to change the future ! think it s probably ti'ic- w© d3n't have 
vpry many hippies in church I don't see them wh-^n I preach; but the church 
shijuld be fnendly to the hippy, because in some wciys he is the original 
Christian He is a fellow who eliminates aii this s-uff and just luvci people. 
He's ^ "flower child," and 1 expect in the flr»i century that a good many people 
ch&ughi of Christians in that w.jy They said they were immoral They didn't 
b*ii5vc in war, dnin't believe in sot.ety, didn't take responsibility They 
backed out of it (Appleuse ] We have a lot in wjmfi>>n, ' think; although tho 
.^.ppie> jtometimes don't realize it 

S tudent in audience : Wliat happens when you confror.t the predominant 
instuutions--the church, the government, the educal lona.l institut i ans? You 
try to got involved m some of them; and you become alienated, cyni^ul, loss of 
f^'Aith. and the dream Where do you go'* Wl^ere dc you ilart over again to get 
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Bisltejt Kennedy ' Well, ! where 1 tlunk can d?* it If you find the 
right cliuf ch, I think ^au cmud fi.id it thore It s a Kind of a religious faith 
you have got ?d have to find it; but {u^^^eibl> din't want to take that stop. 
1 guess ycu )ust have to find cu* f^i vau;\)oif and I'ooi around until finally 
you decide that maybe it's thif wa> cr tha: Voi» {nai* find some man, some person* 
that can restore it for >ou, f»offiC nsvcmc'nt sofRewhjre that 11 help you get what 
you want Hr exampie my heart gses cvt t: all th<» young men about this war. 
I couldn't participate m it, I thinl< the biggost fool thing we over did. 
No moral icasati for *t I think u's a gtea» b«Mntj«?r You won't all agree 
with me, but there it ^.s (Laughtci J 1 don't kno*^- what I'd do about this, 
Pve sa«d tc young men wh3*\<? talked i».th nic about \\:iti, "I'm sure with you on 
this I can't sec an> reason far it all " As I get the reports from the 
eoliege, thir- is bi;>cor*!ing a rather prodcrnUitkni tden; they're going to sit this 
one out, no matter what it c&ftfs, oni. wa> or another. That's a very hopeful 
thing for the long Mature It^s teugh fot the icitm^ whu gets caught on it. 
But this means that, m a wa> I don't ilnnk has been ciue in my lifetime, a 
younger generation is standing up and saying "No. Nothing demg!" And that's 
great! That's wcndcrfuP I learned th^.^--; went cut to Claremoiit Colleges on 
October !Sth and wade a speech. I got same letters from some of my people, 
sixty-five or seventy >eats old, most of them, questioning my patriotism and 
roy right to sa> any thing again'it the government and my right to go against 
President Nixcr. V«u know we've got a new philosophy; it isn't my country 
right or wrongj it'? my President tight iJr wrong There isn't that much 
difference between those two j.hiljisophie* in m> judgment But the thing that 
thrills me about this whole business ^.^ this filing protest across the nation 
on the par: of students nou're the fellows that have to fight the wari you're 
the fellows tha' go over the e urid die These seventy -year-olds, they can 
express thcmseivc*, but their e:«pre#s:3n doesn'r c»i'ry any weight with me 
They're not goir.g to g:;, fJu;\':c no". u\ i», But. ^htn .siudent.4 rise up and 
say this thing, somebody li^teru, even Mr N.xcn li^.tens, He said he wouldn't, 
but I believe he doc*. I don't see how he could II.augh?er. | Keep from it. 
This is good, isn't a? I think this i> wonderiui! ihis is the coming of 
age of a new geneia'Aon that's going to maKe some decisions themselves and 
going to decide whether a thing is right or wrong; and the Pentagon and those 
fellows are going to have to watch the.r .^lep a lot closer than they have in 
the past. So I don't find anything here to get discouraged about 1 want to 
stand up and cheer. I don't think I answered your liuestion. but I didn't know 
how to. (Laughter. J 

Student tn audience I'm an a:t;v:M at college. I have a two-part 
question. When you spoke of faith, I liked your definition; but 1 hope you 
didn't mean the kind of fa^th that Mr. Agr.ew or Mr Nixon would do--l)lind 
faith, I'd like ytu to expound a little more on f;»ith .And second of all, 
concerning the satabiisJ.ed church, what ar^> your view&--and I hope I don't get 
the name wrong--on the graas-root.s movement woncernuig St. Basil's Church in 
Los Angeles.^ 

Bishop K ennedy : All. ^-js St. Basel's l.s that where the brown revolt 
was ihe othe? night '! Yes. Well, I thought it was great I don't think 
Cardinal Mclncyre did (Laughter ] 
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I hav« to sAv ihib about Cavdutal Mcltit>tv 1 want you to know, those 
Of you who eome from the South-now we havo a Cardinal m Los Angolos who is 
not a f taming liberal ; (Laughter ) but he*s a wonderful man I think ht*i 
one of my Inends. Tm very fond &i hirti. I d?' thmk that the Catholic 
Church ought to have some kind af regulation where a fellow retires before hg 
gets to be eighty-five That's the problem It's a matter of mechanics. 
Now 1 think that was good 1 <:an't sec how they could have done anything eiso. 
1 thought they did it wuh pretty good taste Of course it was on television^ 
and they knew that But how do ^ou get through, you know, and make yourself, 
your feelings felt^ Now you had a fust part wtiat was the first part? It 
was about faith A little more r.n that faith Let me go back for iust one 
second to St Paul W»en St Paul talks cbout being saved by faith, he doesn't 
mean you're saved by wha<^ you believe That's a mistake a lot of religious 
people make Me means you're saved when >ou say yes to God and God's revelation 
m Christ I'm talking re; gton now, and I beg your pardon, fellows; this is 
an educational meeting and I'm not sure fl*»% is lawful (Laughter and applause.] 
But Paul's idea was that when you're saved by faith, you're saved by responding 
to what God has done for you and to you, and >iu go that way. It's not a 
matter of belief And so when 1 talk about a civi I. ration's faith or a nation, 
society, it's where it's going, it's what it's risking for a future thing thet 
it believes in And if I may get back to the Jew, that was the thing that 
always saved him, saved by his roUgion, faith in God, no matter how bad life 
was. Hitler or the rest of them, that wasn't the last word, bad as it was, the 
holocaust' And they've been earned fhrough this tong, long, great story. Oh, 
I tell you, the Jew's the greatest fcl'ew m the world' You read his story. 
Who wttS that man a while back, long time ago, who said "Do I believe in God? 
Of course I do. Wliy"* Because 3f the Jew " He taught us this thing by his 
death, and all his suffering and aU the io:,i of it-- saved by faith, that 
beyond this thing there's something to which he's gr'.ng to be loyal Well, X 
oust quit, I'll have a sermon going here 

Student m Audience: I believe that I htsard you diaw a parallel between 
the newborn intant and 111 e lunior college freshman Docs that, then, equal 
the parallel between the parent and the junior college .n-itructor? Could you 
elaborate on this ^ [Laughter.] 

Bishop Kenned y I'm al»va.»s scared to death jf carrying an analogy too far. 
I think I'm gomg'io get off nght hsie I was ';ni/ throwing out in a general 
way that when you deal with young j.sopie vou're dcoung with the future. 

Teacher in audience : t-ir^t of a)!, there'?, a ioupie of things that you 
mentioned about student?, that I .lust thcaghr I would say Look at the student 
ratio that's been up here compared to teacher?. I thinK it's a fine thing. 
I wanted you to comment on something that I've d^r.v 1 teach political science 
and history, and I've sent students out with ♦he disguL^ed Bill of Rights and 
had them try to get people to sign it Vou get ab^-jt three;- fourths of the 
society not wanting to sign the BiM of Rights tor various things-^it's a 
Communist plot and v,hat not So la^t .spring I iiiud something different. 1 
was teaching a Sunday Sehoo! tUss, and we were tallcing about the Beatitudes; 
Blessed are the poor, the meek, the humble, the peacemakers, they shall inherit 
the earth, etc So I d.sguised the Beatitudes, and I <>eni them out m the 
form of petitions with studc-nt.s to some thirt> odd churches ;n my valley. And 
I had thera there Sunday so that v^'^n the people -ame out of the church on the 
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*tops, that they'U n.iv*? tt.^ M.>riw:i»t.. ? ; < r; .v uu*r.t^5 A»k thotn to road 
this petUi«?fj 'I.f; IkM*. - i/frf : . .* 1 siji S^vcntj'»eight 

Z percent of the people cowi;t5i mr. .A,'i:n»& w!.y;*h5,< cf v.iriouss denominations 
these Sundays re£ustd to er..M:i*.«^c 'Ji? 3;2ai ttarfes a? ti^; Cun^nerstonc of the 
Christian chuixh. [Lawghtc/.l C^.ui : .ss.i ?:»r.esii. c. J'ifi please* (Laughter and 
applause.] 

Bishep Kennedy ; Well, .■r.y f**rBf: oetm.scr.t th;»t t»ri not surprised, really. 
The Bible for mast peojile is to be reasi, n-.t s^inetlur.?, sign up for or to 
take .seriously . Sanss for the Oili of ^^irvit.-?. I tl.ir-iK the two situations are 
very par.illel, really. They've iaeais ci rl.e »a.^t , t.He>'rc things that were 
set up, wi^ know, good; jvjt tr> ca.',.- t; -"i'jtjbi;. <tr.l pu<; cuv nntnc on then 
particuiarly ncWj with ttjc BUI Rv„i;t?, i know ;ots oi people who think 
that's questionable OC .•r/.;: /^, : r*.: Jii...'.. . people have had a lot of 
trouble with the Setrnon sr. the .Mi.:r.t. ;h<s • taHc .t teaiiy literal iy, and to 
put their natno on '.!.*--thcv hav3irt Jcno That'f. probably the fault of the 
preachers. They d^in't .<ay .t vtrv w.^' i a:)d it's enc of those things that 
have been avound a w!ule. Ycu hold i: up, but you don't really get into it. 
I'm very interested ir. your e.xperi!ncnt 

Speaker ;n audience ! ! want you to ccninsnt on one other thing. You 
talked about the new infants when ycu baptise then and everything, and you 
wonder what God's going to do with then, I was turned off from the church 
two or three years ago when I found out what the ninister was doing and every- 
thing. [Laughter.] ho i wcndor roally whother or not God ha» the chance to 
do anything with a lot of the infants tlutt come into this world, when we have 
a society around ti.at a & .va*. tlict-itoj to neofir'c what the> must do; and 
you hear the talk now that it's time to tear down the estabUshnicnt and time 
to just vpniawv it with .something elst'. And I wonder if you in the ministry 
have any feeling:* .>n it--whethev \'on a'»n'e with it at ali 

Bishop Kennedy : Well, d ic: jf liint-s ! do i>e I --whenever I hear a 
follow critic;:ing iho cj.urch, I .lU^r c!-.aitk Gcd he doesn't know any more than 
what hn does f laughter ] 1 coul- scait <^ff when? he stops. If you're fed up 
with some of the things that ha.c happen'.«d '.o you, I'd like to talk to you. 
But I comu back to thi.s final l>; ! thrc*..' this establi.shment out, and I put 
a new one in, ar.d tlicre's no guarar.tcc at ail that 1 can do it any better. 
Human nature chanfjes gpolog.caliy .slowly. Things happen in a hurry around 
about us; but as far ass cut ru;\tia;ntntal naiure's concerned, that doesn't 
change very fast. It takey a long, long time; and we're up against this 
thing of in.-idociuatc institutions, unwortlv- institutions. It's true, I think 
we have better o.nes ;r. America tr.;..; .;nywl.cie else m the world, at least we 
have in t.he pa:;t. M\c ti-.is rree enterprise of churches, this freedom of churches 
to start anything they want to start, thorc's no state church established to 
maintain anythinu that's t^orkcd pretty -rtell; and I'm not sure we can find any 
better wav to it except to a:st ccnt.iiuc and tr*. to reform what's bad and 
go along w:th it Ycu don't Ut one* follow in unc church have too much 
influence on >ou. 

Student in audience : Wiat I would like to ask m reference to a statement 
you made earlier about protection from various vested interests. I have 
seemed to have noticed various bumper stickers that say "Love America or Leave 
It'*; and what I want to say it^ like my^elfi Pm an American of Mexican descent. 
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And as fax back a.s I can remember, all ny ijfe 1 wds made to feci that I was 
an outsider and that «omeho\« «. t' 1 .iidn't like* rho va* thir-gs w»ne, to go back- 
to go back to Mext'dO \s Hhat thc> nuau*. ; ;i {iifyp.v :uv< ij«jn in California 
for goncratton.*^ And J^ri jh:«t ••ell, • j.-^v^u- t;a/, "Well, look 
at the Italians, u- jk at 'uw in?>h i'H- co. . id. And the?>- more or less 
have made it vathnut Ur >.»^ 'o fci r.r-.ni.u ' •!>_• Mf.'xican people in 
California they don't ha'-e this, ?iuit we .'ay, .TiT. ar.it>' mentality where they 
foel that It's a new country Thus ha» bean thcir land; and yet they've always 
boon shoved to the periphorV '.h'^ '•rMci.- f\w -.ocs-^t^, never made to feel 
that they are part of the -»• : . .;. Ana : want i%j tt*k :.f you have 
certain dementi 'ha* Wiinr r ;j!ir.jT;^:cs, vow know, down ^aylng that 

when they're try*i*ii; gir c^v vr the .i '.'lAtcv, "'."^t ".'ivy're .icrawunist inspired 
ov radically led by \«rinur ,;'efner;ts »he k»ay I ve;5 i : . 's a nituatii">n I'hat 
will never get peopl : tcgit^.-v 'r!!i'> " ! " pc:af4*e pf^-oplo .ri*ead of g»?t*"ing 
to a common ground wMcre \>c:--'jie «: il be alne tr. r«tlk, be;;AUse I believe in 
solving thuigj in a Jer.tt?^ >r.a'ii:'?; '.vri^iO v;.' cr.vC, a- w;? a'l know, doesn't 
bring \ery much rcsuits at ail So what- i? your o;v.ni'?n on that, if I may ask? 

3i shop Kenned;. ; Well, I aiu dciightcd thai ai.5ng with the black revolt, 
wc have a bvoun revolt ! th.p.k rls" Voxicin people are long overdue for this 
tnsiSten;': ?:.;on d i ?r?gni» toi . u • ; t, i .'.yht of Mey;c4in pnople, Latm- 

American peowlc It's corninj;, and the om) thtng that worries me at the 
present i\n<.- ih the pjisihilJty that the rsvolt may cau&e a reaction on the 
part of the far i*ght .-ci thar i/e can't- talk Now that is what we must prevent 
at all '-0:>t;:, lhat'.H v.hat we're CT^no5»?d to; but in my own church we have a 
numbci- ji latin churches, and 1 am delighted that those Latin pastors have 
taken leadership m this and. are asserting themselves Hiat's where it ought 
to be done it'-, httpticninfi :n the Catholi^ church; it's happening all around. 
This IS good, he must not let this thing stopped by the far right over 
here and the revr.itjt » 3n:<» - v o*- ^crf^.. nor. meetrng and not talking We 
must iv.cvtM that I think it cin b- Jsjixc xu ciiu uw-. ^Us;. m the 
schools. 

Reprcst r.ta^ I' w of Camjvp; NLni.'iU v ^'id^^nc';.* As a member of the State 
Board, hd\ ; r.^i""; ri 'i t * Vhi' d.^ /••i*'?%»-V i:cT!'it""!!i"rrer.* tiangers to higher 
education, gi^'cv. our s*uricnt joiit.cai .system? 

Bishop Kcnnody : Weil, ihe Stale Board d*d deal with higher education, 
as you kr.ciVi nou or.l> "^V i:;) to the twiv-i'.h i^iadc But the thing that 
bothers mc--probabiv not in good taste for me to comment on it--this Board at 
the present time g'^ing downhill, to put ?.t ni ldly--evpr since, well, before 
I Uft The people or. ti'.a* Board r.o'*- are the people who are pale echoes of 
Mr. Raffeitv , God t:.tn. ' C.nd help dl\ of us! (Laughter ) That is one 

of the saddest tr.Mi^'s rial •■■.ci '-.ai'iJcr.-d to education, anywhere, and it 
happened hrre And .i;r.»dii;. t ly ai new apponuirenta are made- b> a new governor, 
It just goc- rifth^ i^'iv P"'^*^ great problenii of h:gher education, 

1 don't kncrt . I am r.c; .t , and ;cu kr.ov% more about ♦•hat than I do I 
thought it was beating U 5 C , some one said at U.C L.A. a few months ago. I 
still think thoy pUye«i a better g?me than U.S C did, but anyway, that's 
where we've been ;n ■ .\c i.aM I dcn't know abxit that, it strikes me that 
U.C L A IS a Kro..» !Jn:\ersity, a liberal Un-.vei sit y . great ideas going on 
there; and 1 iUi:\l they ba\e hold thing> under proper order, havnn't blown 
up all together, 'Mt r,hc:c'.s aUo prcssuio to.- ^t.-rtain changes, isn't there? 
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I'm just thinking as kind of an outsider. I don't know. Guess I better just 
Uave it right there. 

Speaker in audience ; This is a value conference, and it's very important; 
beca use the n l^t decade is going to be a decade of rebellion, not only on the 
campuses, but for the church. So what we decide here is going to be very 
important; also because students now are looking for new values. What is the 
truth" Now I know for a fact if we decide on certain values, students will not 
accept them, if we just take it back to the counselors, back to the campuses, 
and say. "Here, we set these values; follow them." Students won't do that. 
It will just feed the fire, and they'll rebel all the more. You have to give 
them a background showing why these arc the right alues. So when we decide 
what the values are and we present these values, how are we going to present 
that background justifying that they are the right values to follow? 

Bishop Kennedy : I don ' t know . 

Student in audience ; You made your point quite clear that you believe in 
the s tudent r ebellion, as far as the changes go; but do you go along with the 
violence that has also occurred with it? And if you don't, what could be an 
alternate to this violence in order to get the voices of the student neard. 

Bishop Kennedy: No, I certainly don't go along with the violence. I 
think-tKit vI^liH^ itself self-defeating, really. I think ^^'^ the violence 
that may cause this thing I fear most of all, this polarization of the far right 
over against the revolutionists at a stand-off. I just started to read an 
article by Bayard Ruskin in which he talks about this black revolt; and his 
point is that the violence accomplished very little. In fact, he believes that 
violence is self-defeating in the long run. It doesn't accomplish what they 
want it to accomplish. I have to say this, also; there have been these rather 
semi-violent things that have happened that have certainly gotten some action. 
Now we certainly are more aware of this thing and more responsive to it, because 
of some of these things, which I suppose you would call violence. But i don t 
believe in violence for the attainment of any long-reaching purpose, long- 
lasting goal. I think that in the long run we are in a position in this country 
where if we just keep pressing forward, we can make tremendous progress. If 
/ou feo down South as I do every once in a while, you will be astounded at the 
contrast in ten years. In the South 1 To say nothing of Los Angeles, or every- 
where' Oh. great progress has been made. We haven't just been marking time. 
We have moved forward, and the only thing that can upset the whole thing is 
this thing that we are talking abouc, this polarization. So I think we ought 
to be opposed and ought to ^peak very, very strongly against violence, because 
of the things that have happened in these last years when violence was a part 
of it. Violence wasn't the central thing to all that was brought about. 

Student in audience : You said earlier that you didn't believe in the 
colle ge and t h¥ students and so forth, but I guess in my lifetime I have gotten 
the feeling that those people that are in charge, who administer the system, 
they don't know what it is to be anything other than where they are. And so. 
therefore, they don't have to stand up necessarily for what they believe, and 
very seldom would they sanction anything done by someone subservient to them 
in whatever they are administering. 
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Bish o £ Kennedy ; You are talking about adrajn.strat-^r? colleges' 
Student ; I'm talking about the whole show. 

Bishop Kennedy ; Admini&iiaTion* through, on the administration level? 

Student ; Yes And you know, per&ons like with this church Like when 
you have the suppression of a people, whether they are blacK, brown» Indian, 
or whatever; and you know I just can'i ;^uite see why» like the church for 
instancCi the church is so powerful, and has been all along t-hat at any time 
in the past, when this country was conceived, and if the church had had in 
its mind, like, for instance, there ii^ iv^?" going to be any raci.^ir., taking that 
as one, today there would not be to the degree that it is And when I see 
things like as far as the war is concerned, I mean, the church is so powerful 
economically, too, and it has had such a great amount of influence on the 
politics of the world throughout the course of history, I can't quate see why 
a nation such as ours should have to be at such a low degiee of progtession, 
you know And I'd like to know what do you have to say about it Like for 
instance, if you in your position, why is \t that, you know, like we need 
people The trouble with the United States toda>, especially m the area of 
politics, for instance, with the Pueblo and all, is that the United States 
seems to be too afraid to intervene, whether it be by force or by diplomatic 
means, so as to bring about action, you know; like not having something as 
small as the Fueblo incident, or anything, just kind of bring this nation 
down. What do you have to say about that? 

Bisho p Kennedy : Well, the first thing I'd say i» that you think the 
church has more power than it has. This is a situation that I think didn't 
happen before. But any generation in America can close the church in one 
generation. All you have to do is make up your mind it's not worth while or 
that It's saying the wrong thing. It'?, a frep situa icn ft e?.i..ta simply 
by the free-will support, the free-will offering oi i». ? people As for the 
United States, now, using >our example of the £'j.5?bl,o. there was much more at 
stake in that thing than the Ptioblo . This wa«"*the Tjnd of whirl where the 
wrong decision here, and the wrong thing down there, could have set off a 
holocaus*. . And we had peop.'.e who were in charge who were awari=- of that thing, 
and they went easy, And when you're a.s strong as America is, then you are 
under double necessity of being very careful how vcu use ycur strength. 

Same student : Yeah, but isn't it ai.so true that the amount of survival, 
the necessity to survive, is within you' It's also within the other person. 
I think that throughout history the United Stares rould have been more aggres- 
sive at using tact, you know, at nines than it ha: .ec-n And ^t just seems 
like ridiculous that, you know, that it .should have to poKce the world. But 
at the same time, you know, if something comes up. we have to kind of walk 
softly you know. I think we dropped that big >tuk bit President Wilson talked 
about -- 

Bishop Kennedy . Yes, but the time hds come, you see. when a small nation 
with a world opinion behind it, which it can get, carr^ics an awful lot of 
wallop, very great influence; and powerful nations just tan ' t move in and do 
these things the way it once was assumed they could I think the time has come 
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hen ihti big stick has to bt u4>eU part4cuUii> softi> and warii> 

Same stud ent; 0 K I have one moie pcint * have talked to a lot c; 
people of )our generation, and you know, they seem to be, they're the type that 
like George Putnam, you know, and they liettle down and'- 

Bishop Kenned> Don't put me m there 

Same s tudent . It's, say, well, like you know, I work with people, you 
know; so I'^get into \arious conversation', with them And I might ask them, 
"Well, what do you think about the contemporary ievw»iution?" Vou know^ and 
then we start working down co specifics y;»u kno«. and they seem to think that, 
well, as far as black people are ior.-eined, the levolut-Dn is doing them mor*? 
harm than good Violence get; no one anywhere, etc., you knows and 1 see after 
various movements that more action is done m t-venty-four hours to a mon^-h 
than has been done in years up to that time And. no one is--&nd I can't agree, 
and I'm not a dissident, I do.i't want anyone to get me wrong But I see a .ot 
coming about through violence because of the cstabiichment's flight oi having 
the revolution completely oust them, you know. And 1 can't see where like a 
person will say. "Well, I think that they should go through procedurat means, 
you know, to get whatever ♦he> wanf " You <now. I can't see why anyone can't 
get what they want through asking for it and everything; you know, like the black 
man, and the Indian, and the Chicano, they are telUng you, "Well, we shouldn't 
have to ask for something that is already ouis tc stan with-" You know, like 
those inalienable rights that they talk about in the Constitution was thought 
up for, 400 yearb you know; and you wonder about rheie types of things And I 
have alw.*;s been one to mainif..ri, /ou know, like I had this cubtcmer ".he other 
day. She sa>s, ^ou know "Well, black people thfjy don'v have to n^t and tear 
up and loot and everything Uke that," you know And ! ^aid, "Well if we didn't 
have to do that, and we have i Ccnatitu».op and a Bin c;f P.ghts that sta^f> 
quite c early that which is ouis, our yet when we Camt to thi., country, againi^t 
our Wa.i and we were»^'t a par^ <rf the't soup *ha' was -.n 'he meitmg po» , you 
know; ih.a is the type of th>n^thdr kmda get a me, especially when I'm talking 
and she toils me afterwards that she's patriotic And I told her. "I'm more 
patriotic than yau," you Knots 1 mean uke I uke to think cf the United 
States as a great place I'd ta'har be nowhere ei^e But ra»her than keep the 
status quo. let s try for a changt . because ^hat'i the of.l) way thf: di:mocratic 
system can survive. [Applause ) 

Bishop K ennedy I agree wi*h >:u I agree «ith you cofnp;etcly, wi»h what 
you said there at the end I wouid simp.y add thi* thing, tliat siclen.e, while 
it gets an immediate result, or tent iint's .iuses more ef a b-cKup wer hcru, aud 
they lose more m the long run thar, they gain by violence And that's, whj. I 
think a good many people are sa> nig we'd better go along and •i.iti cui cor.st itut ional 
method. 

Stud^-nt in audience. ' th.;K ret tlu- brfu-t'i* .;t (:\cr>vnu hire, nor .--utt.ng 
you on the spot or anyone who's »a ked, but I've heard a couple -t po-^plc come 

and talk about vlolfcn^we Nok» .n j ical acn-sc what arc v>e talking about when 
A-e say violence'' IWiat is ..t, ir you toii ^cmcthmg up- it's vioitnce'.' I moan, 
from what I gathejcd in the uhuicii, Joub, Chr»jt \»avr't the most pa'.ifi-.: that 
walk .d the caah Vou know. ' riu^kv wat^r jn people, dPd burned em here, 
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ana threw r.iKj .n 'cff,, ui.u ^cu Kn -w Sw [na)be -e'Te doing it the 

1 : -Uv Bu^ .vhj' »ri ft; \t wrtn we're tallciftg about violence' 

i? more v.riet ' 'o hc'a j ? j .e a -i^r. lo: ynt^ and with a real 

oubtle type si citm...i;hife Mu^ th'.> don ♦ ticn knrw that they're being 
oppressed ttn. jti.r: vwie-f 'laf. gi rg up- I wai talking to this newscaster 
from A B C , and he g:* i upst". w.th mc 'cauas he &a*d n:t to cofne down on 
Jews Ycu knou. -omt ct in* rrifr^st if«? jei»^ {laughter 1 But he said 
a Jew has a nght v be it * n a^K .oirjn'ir and making a l:».'l"g there and 
exploit the peopip ^nd rhc ^ -i in tha* ^:(Rinunir> from eating I said, 
"Well, ther. .t*.> ir; ngh* t: go dyw t'^r a'le^? a^id biow somebody's head off 
with a shotgun " "^o, ♦hat's ...Hfrrt " I c-'-icnd that that Jew on the 
corner—and r,:^* nccf . a:.^^ ^ev»v, N^ns Vr .t >ou 'lake ^be- Jew out and you put 
a ])la;K man theie and he d^. rhc »atr^v 'b.ng. v-u knci». it's still there But 
this .5 mere v-Dl«n'. 'h^n popping '?orfteb:<v up thf i*de of the h^ad, or burning 
up -'Omc cloth? ru'-n rig d. *'- 'he s'ffie- afri bjreakvng a w;ndaw and picking 
up a couch and taking »♦ heme, ^^,..« v^bcie'i the /lolonie* 

BishC£ Kennrd* We.'.. .;'j'rf ger»;r.g f*t itwn a phiiosophical realm 
when you're tairing \ic»unce I me a* v wien-.v .s murd«r or burning, 

destruction it propextV; ki.l ng; and uhoevei dce» than, that's violence, and 
I think It's wzsng 

Student r. audier. -c. I'd .i^e t. i.^j. B.r.hop Kenned/ how do you answer when 
some oi the j>-uoontiT*"^h£^ i5*^in&. i>- ^yd dead: How do you answer that? 

Bishop Kennedy I teti 'tm (Laughter 1 

Same Student ; y»jut;?i» ' .-ipN-. - 

Bi ahop K£.tinedv^: Ul'. h jn -l^- ' • . . 

Sime •>*'<,\dcn\ . Wel atit j i*;, it i'.:^ 'hat have »>een going on in the 

worldT and ?ne or rhcm 'l -n wai f gi - tor in-^tance, and ♦.ho young 

people being f?vpoied; ina ,OM',e alu.i. -^'xprcisnd '.hat ycu'fe against it,-«I'd 
1 ke ^0 ask / Vu, h«»ve ;,;.u don-> 'hi'-^i aoiu' it, openly demonstrated against 
it with the yoong pecj-. .e? 

Bishop Kcnnea;. IH- h.n, ' I-..*.. lVhr,r ^ that got r© dc- You're not 
•;,ounting"*"fiat up as j w"-. o.d . .it-ad ot .lo? " 

Same r>»ud£.-.r • fir-v d" ,• u . t .-.-: t. rlivm '.hat God iS aiive, i£ they 

believe that c.cf u^d ex.'^-.d 

Bishop Kerin^ d.'> ' Uei'. >...: d : '{ ;-!..••.(. ,t. d Gv«d .n the wGiid doesn't 
mean that <:\eryth7ng 'hat ha;;;. : . a..orU hi«. will He's given mer 

freedcra, and a i:' r^: (^', ^'Jt t'.o pic-r.nce '>t God and the Spirit 

o£ Gs)d cortinu«..> 'e*u t,, .■ . - .. Ah' u t. -t -.oji (Appl-.uj.o J , and I don't think 
It's chanji^u ar.> 

leuchei . r. audicn.t H. ;, . ^••'•a-. eia> thinga very quickl> A man 
once saxd,~lhc<r .~"n'.^ : -i-..^^ . D:a>> uh fc. or orcwn " And I have 

a feeling ji-..ir.c' . r. .-. r.-^* v-« ' *^ i.td .c*; «;« ii> b<?-'iu>e wc don't find 

a pcrtfc.t >.Ow.vr>. i i ■•v,,u . • . ^t" p "ivjn --i )Oui respvMiie to one 
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thing I am a father 1 have two children, one seven and one three. And you 
Hnotv I love those kids, and wheri I see my students come in the class--! have 
taught junior high, senior high» and junior college--! know you students might 
find this hard to believe, but believe it or not, no matter how crusty we get, 
we care. I know that there's a lot of talk about don't trust people over thirty. 
Mhat I'd like is your response on this talk about the generation gap, because 
in spite of what has been said, and in spite of everything that's happened, in 
the last ten years, we old folks-even though we have gray in our hair— we do 
care We want the best for you young people. 

Bishop Kennedy Yes, Well, I think this generation gap's very unfortunate 
for those under thirty and certainly unfortunate for those over thirty. It's 
a very sad situation when a society gets separated according to age. We need 
each other very badly, and those under thirty certainly need something of the 
wisdom and perspective of those older j and heaven knows that those of us who 
•re older need this coming generation to keep us alive, alert, and realize what's 
going on, because we do take things more easy, and we settle down. But you 
prevent that» so the healthy society is not a separated society; it's a society 
where young and old find a meeting ground in the society's future and a general 
belief that out there ahead is a better world which we can create, but neither 
group can do it by themselves, 
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A "Dilemmas of the NOW Generation," by Dr Mervm Fteedman, PfOtet,sor 
Of Psychology, San Francisco State College, and Dean cf the Graduate DAvi&ion 
ot Wnght Institute, Berkeley^ CaUfornia 

The title 1 have been given, "Dilemmas of the NOW Generation: Rejection 
of Custamar^ Values," makes certain assumptions, that there is such a Thing 
as a "now" generation, that it experiences dilemmas, and that rejection of 
customary values is taking place 

Consider that phrase, rejection of customary values Accusations of 
perfidy directed at youth are ancient, and I do mean ancient They've unearthed 
Babylonian tablets which essentially say. "Woe unto youth They are really 
headed for trouble because of the bad things that they are doing " And those 
of you familiar with Roman history remember your Tatitus standing in doorways 
watching various factions of Romans fighting in the streets and longing for the 
virtues of the Roman republic Those of you who live in the Bay Area who may 
watch our local educational television station, KQED, possibly have been viewing 
the Forsyte Saga . In one of the last episodes John Forsyte, who was too young 
to have fougHtin the First World War but who comes to maturity shortly after 
that, says that he does not want to enter business or a profession in the 
tradition of the family but rather that he would like to become a farmer And 
he would like to become a farmer because he feels that he could really contribute 
something to society in this way; and moreover it is non-compstitive 

: remember at the height of the Haight-Ashbury, a few years back^ a good 
t^iend ot mi«ne who lives m London was visiting My wife and I were showing 
him around, -bhowmg him the local color and reporting some of the activities 
of »he Haighi Ashbury crowd He reported that there was nothing new in it for 
him had been at school in Cambridge, that is Cambridge, England, m the 
1920' s, and had seen all the things going on m the Haight -Ashbury area- -for 
example, a public "gay" society, sexual freedom, bi- sexuality , all of this 
These i^ere very common at Cambridge in the 20' s except that they we.-e really 
not puDliCiied You could read about them in novels of Evelyn Waugh, but 
most people did not know about them But there essentially was nothing new 
Dr Clark Kerr is fond of reading an editorial from the Los Angeles Times 
denouncing the radicals and socialists at Berkeley, an elitorial that was 
written back m 1904. 

So there *5 a good question as to whether there is really something ne* 
going cn, or whether much of wba*^ we now regard as rejection of ius'omary 
vaiucs 15 the kind of thing that is a product of the instant labeling that 
goo on these days 

Vou know, everything has to have a label We havs "now" wlothos* and 
CAgjuettes Fc»r tclevis.^n purpobus. wo have tj d»^ei' vei/ ■ )inp»»cafed 
i2cu:ence> m one or two minutes, that m, the People's Park controversy at 
Berkeley or an ant i -Vietnam protest or a student strike has to be summed up 
m Aixty seconds for a vast television audience Under thes»e ci rcumatancea 
It's reaiiy very easy to bUild a cd>e for a .lew thai accords with one's 
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I was really struck by this a little while ago when various officials or 
dignitaries from the world of sports chose the all-time baseball and football 
teams. In the case of baseball, on the all -time baseball teams, the most 
recent player was Joe Dimaggio; that is, practically everybody on the team had 
played in the early years of this century; Ty Cobb and Walter Johnson and so 
forth; but no Bob Gibson and no Sandy Kaufax, no Henry Aaron and no Willie 
Mays. When it came to the all-time football team, it was quite another matter. 
Practically everybody on the team is playing now or has played very recently. 
There were just a few relatively old-timers and not so old at that; that is. 
Red Grange and Bronco Nagurski; but the quarterback was John Unitas, and one 
of the running backs was Jim Brown. 

Well, there is something veiy peculiar about this. It is very hard to 
think that oomehow or other all the great football players are playing now or 
played just very recently, whereas in the case of baseball there is something 
very different about that sport so that all of the great players are people 
who played prior, in the main, to 1930. It is hard to escape the view that 
there is something of the traditionalist in the officials in the baseball 
world and essentially they have chosen people who accord temperamentally with 
their views But nevertheless, despite all these caveats, I do think that 
there is something to this view of the rejection of the customary values. I 
think it has more cogency now than it has had in the past. 

I think that there is something in the view that there is a "now 
generation," something deep and fundamental And what I mean is this; I think 
the old myths by which we have been living are collapsing around us. Consider 
Thanksgiving. I noted last November that the old image or images of Thanksgiving 
were no more; that is, going by sleigh to grandmother's house. When I was a 
boy practically every newspaper signified Thanksgiving with pictures or sketches 
of the visit to the farm I don't recall one newspaper--the New York Times , 
which I read occasionally, or the San Francisco Chronicle or the Berkeley 
Gazette - -which even once carried this image A good example of the kind of 
thing I mean is the demise of the comic strip "Gasoline Alley." You remember 
that It represented a kind of world: the small-town life, the small business, 
a garage, the grandfather's farm "Gasoline Alley" was dropped from the 
San Francisco Chronicle several years ago, and we now have a number of different 
lands of comic strips that replace it Steve Roper, for example, who's a hell- 
for-leather newspaper man, really a kind of a private eye, or Tiffany Jones, 
who is a model who operates in London and Malta and the South of France and 
other swinging places 

Or consider Fourth of Jul/ oratory This is becoming a thing of the past. 
To the best of my knowledge, not even Spiro Agnew made a speech last Independence 
Day extolling the virtues of the American wa/ Needless to say, the centuries- 
old Christian myth- -that is, the idea of a Supernal Being who somehow orde.7S 
the universe and the promise of a life hereaftei- -does not provide the comfort 
It once did to many people in and out of the church A life of thrift, hard 
work, accumulation of possessions, does not have the conviction or the appeal 
that it once possessed Very simply, I would say industrial society, that 
is, western industrial society, is in the evening, in the twilight. 
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A caveat again is in order here What I have been describing Is an urban 
phenomenon to some extent, a coastal phenomenon, and to some extent a middle- 
class phenomenon. If one looks at football games, particularly those emanating 
from the South and the Southwest, things are somewhat different There is 
Billy Graham before the game, leading the audience in a prayer for peace. There 
IS a color guard for Old Glory There is a festival queen, usually a blonde* 
and her court When "Ole Miss" makes a first down. Confederate flags are 
waved, and the Apache Belles from Tyler Junior College in Tyler, Texas, perform 
at half-time, while the band plays "Aint She Sweet?" The players who knock 
heads are clean-cut young men, although these days they do have sideburns. 
When one looks at this, one recognizes that the old virtues and values are 
not dead among some people in some parts of the country. In CicerOt Illinois, 
or Hamtramck, Michigan, the sons of blue*collar workers are still interested 
in jobs, boozo, and girls 

Nevertheless, I do believe that urban youths, for example, those of the 
San Francisco area, represent a wave of the future. In a relatively short 
time, a decade or so, a large segment or majority of American youth will be 
like them. 1 do believe that we are now at a watershed in history, a period 
comparable to the beginnings of the Christian era or the Renaissance or the 
Industrial Revolution. I believe that the character of western. man is changing. 
I consider these to be the results of powerful revolutionary pressures. Young 
people are getting ready for a different kind of future. The forces that 
motivate them are inchoate; they are not conscious, but nevertheless they are 
very powerful. I liken this to something like the kinds of changes that have 
taken place when one considers the biological evolution; that is, as the 
climate became colder, animals began to grow heavier coats » and those animals 
for whom ger.stic mutation produced heavier coats were the ones that survived. 
I think in a similar way young people in our society are getting ready for a 
different kind of social and personal futuze. 

So in short I do think that there is a ioi to the notion of a "now" 
gt^neration, and we may ask ourselves what characterizes it First of all, I 
think the ability to live with unpredictability The world is becoming more 
unpredictable all the time It may have a physical base to some extent, or 
at least a physical analogy is apt If you let gas out of a bottle, the 
movement of the molecules that wefe enclosed in the bottle becomes more and 
more random all the time The longer the gas is out of the bottle the more 
random become the movements of these molecules As we have an older universe 
or an older earth, it may well be that the motion of the atoms comprising all 
of the matter that makes it up becomes more predictable Needless to say this 
is somewhat speculative More down to earth, I think that a lot of the un- 
predictabi illy has to do simply with advances, if you want to call them that, 
in technology 

Now I don't mean to mount an assault on science; really on the spirit of 
science, that is, the search for truth, vvhich I think is the real spirit of 
science Bui there are times when I can't help wondering whether wo might not 
be better off if they had burned ualileo after all When one looks at the 
space program and thinks of ail the money that is spent on it, and one then 
encounters a student who can't stay in school because he does'nt have S200, 
one wonders 
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I was just reading th^ other day about cortain militaty advances, i£ 
we may call them that; that is, certain means of detecting any kind of 
movement out there in the darkness or in the impenetrable jtmglc or detecting 
dny unusual source of heat in the atmosphere. IVhether this movement ct this 
heat may result from a child, or a dog, or perhaps from an enemy soldier is 
unknown But if it*s detected, it will draw fire One can^^ot help being 
dismayed under these circumstances. Think of some of the otner unpredictable 
effects of transistors or technology. Not very long ago, we could have hardly 
anticipated some of the effects. For example, much of the power of Abdul 
Nasser in Egypt rests upon the radio He is able to appeal to a great many 
fellahin in Egypt and peasants in other Arab lands who are illiterate, who 
otherwise probably would hardly even know his name. The people who were 
developing transistors a decade or two ago could hardly have forsecn such 
results. 

Or consider some artichoke grower in California who sprinkled DDT on 
his field to increase his yield of artichokes. He can hardly anticipate that 
this might mean that some Eskimo fishing off the waters of Alaska will catch 
fish that have ingested some of this DDT. Or simply consider over-population 
and the unpredictability introduced by this. We call it over-population; more 
strictly, let us say simply larger numbers of people. Let's say that one 
percent of the population, or some such figure, is likely to do something 
damaging; that is, is likely to put a knife on you and ask for your money or 
run into your car while in a drunken stupor. If you meet 500 people a day, 
the chances are, you see,. that you are exposed to five such people. But if 
you meet ISOO people in a day, as one does as population increases, one is 
exposed to fifteen people. In short, the world is becoming more unpredictable 
all the time, and I think that young people in particular recognize this and 
are preparing for it. 

Another characteristic of the "now'* generation is simply less attachment 
to what I would call certain social myths. I would liken it in our time to 
the effects of psychoanalysis several decades back on the images of ourselves 
and on the images of society Consider the import of psychoanalysis for the 
concepts that people hold of themselves. Back in 1900 a Victorian gentleman 
with his stiff collar and his clean linen and his rolled umbrella regarded 
himself as the epitome of rationality, maturity, stability, and what have you. 
Psychoanalysis introduced into his self-concept the realiratlon that he was 
not only an adult, but also that the child was very strong wi\;hin him; that 
all kinds of incoherent fantasies, what sometimes we called unconscious 
fantasies, motivated him; and so on I think we are experiencing the same 
thing now with regard to our social mythology. Consider phrases like "Land 
of the Free" and "Home of the Brave." We now recognize that underneath these 
fine phrases lie such activities as slavery, slaughter of the Indians, reloca- 
tion of the Japanese, and the like The effects are really profound The 
social myths by which roost Americans have been living really are dying. 

Not that this phenomenon has reached scholars too well. I had to 
listen a while bacK to a historian who was expounding on the Age of Jackson 
He was describing this as the age of the common man, the time when the common 
man came to the fore m American life. .Sot a word about the Indians and 
what was happening to them at the time or not a word about this period of 
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Kstore that, real!) not too viBb e «Mno«ca.. . f ,^«^^ ,^9, 

?:4o::[;rr.-s':4>r:!li i"ar;';'.';.. -c.p.»n.«. 

of suc)i beliefs. 

. Am.; to rottJe- Ic^^ hcmgo the pan. or.e sint.iarly rendorsi less 

i:;trSI;t;r. kA^.ct%r?i^ Renaissance. 
But I think that these phonr.mena are roaUy be.ng exacerbated now. And 

for younk PfcopU- thUe days, '.hat i5 fniddlo-clui.s y-mng p.-or.ij^. tn go to .ail 
(II rca"?n^ o c.vil ai.ab.difin;.. for reasons ot drug oiicnsc. and the ike. 
Thisc ktnS:. 0 things accepted Mth i.lauv. 

ISo twe t> o even'^cn >oa.. .g.. the acq»ainta.c.>: .nd iumncs at middU- 
cla;s voutL; who went to jai; .cuh! ha.c bern shccK.d t:cvond measure.. 
sofflehoiv Lvenuonai .s.ciet). is hardly afforded the obedience ^nd the deference 
that were iti dur a \'Q£y i»hort iim ago 

Anorher « uUtv of uhat wc call the 'W geier^t.-n" i^i the Woginnings 
of new LagL of cofnr.nuty I th;nk ;fs clc.r that our i radiv .onal cotnmunities 
are dying;>hat .'.b. it think of a cmiiunitv as a place where people have 
ties, ties that »r.eau iioiutthing tc one another, cr>:nmunit;c>i ar3 fo^Uy breaking 
down Thi.^ vs hapiKnirg ui .::lUgc«. ctic.. -rd to.n. S'..ti,nc^ ^.how that 
student xobellicn ir.c^t iikely to take pkate in an m.-'t. tut.cn ot iarge sue. 
It seems prett/ cU-ar that the iargor the in^titunnn the ifthS likcJihood that 
people wjthm wil) ha.e tU-., with one anothcj' tnat w;U me'.»;\ !»ann)ihing. 
Thc^raduionai ia.T..l l^ ^surely losing its grip It ,a hard to knot- where we 
are going in thus rcpt-i, but 1 think it m cl':ai that we need c.'.mmunities 
that transcend the f>o:f and the individual farnil>, comiiiunit .es that really 
provide a setting in wh:di people can matter to one an'vthci I don't know- 
that young i>c-ople nave given us very good leads .n ihi.^ respect I think that 
this IS one those aicds whare thev do well «t teJiing u?. that something 
IS wrong, but don't do a vpry good jOb o£ pro^'.d*ng a ^solut'on 

We might a&k at this point » Why i5 it mat. ioiue cf ?ii>^:e things are 
happening now" Some of the characteristics thst I ha\e beer. a>.-ribing to 
this "now generaf;:)n" have been around f:»r a lorg i me. U, not that they 
have popped up dv novo cn the American .-cene Ihr :o ffi-iny afiJ-wcrs to a 
question liky tnT.> Undountedly one of Uiem i» ^itiuvu:..- T.t wc have a large 
jCg.Tient cf our population that does not need t;j -tmir irself very eari" in 
iife, thev have mere titnv to look around themscl . c J , to think, to reVlect, to 
decide what rhty Ukt and don'r iike. In thi-' rcifcct I think we can hardly 
underestimate th- importafic« of college attendan.:e Tht- United States is 
now appioachmg u po.nt at «hich f*fty percon'. '»r -he popui.»tion w;il be in 
some kind of coUugt :u other, or ai least Will entir some kind of college, 
•if'cr h-iil. ..•!.•'! .'•■4' ";!■ Mcuii-., . y ;>i ';'iat r.fl;. perceru of the 

^uuth in ih;s v;>ur.c:; ^lil iiavc coiiiideiablc :.rac to decide ;ust wl'.at it is 
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'hc» to be and lust what it i9 that thay want to do with their Uvea. 

;!;:•; Tmmli Ul Ahmk wo can hardly ovr;mu.ate the Jjport-n^^^^^^ 
•hi*. vJhenoniPMon 1 wjuld ascribe many of the changes that P*;;; 

ouf !5c?ct?? particularly among young people to •.his very simple demogrft- 
ihit Jhenoffl.no;. the very large numbeI^ of young Pf P** «^^„f J?^^^^^ 
bf !^ome kind, meaning that sontehow they have bought n»re time to make deasions 
about themselves and their society 

Another element in this issue or question of how it is that suddenly 

things are changing so rapidly is the «"«^!/f,^^S «SrcoSS2^yo?^JnSS^^f^^^^ 
produce a new generation every few years. It is not uncommoti. 
Relatively young people, let's say people of the age of twentyfive. to say 
Jha? thJy feel I Shole generation removed from high school youth, 

Kot too long ago. it was five years ago this coming spring. I Jjje * 
fitudv of hi ah school youth m San Mateo At the time 1 was interested in 
dn Ln pifcttfes; th'at is I was interested in ".J^ ''''' 

drank, on what occasj^ons. what age they started to drink. ^^^^^^ *«f' 
plJinherailv mv collcafiues and I asked some questions about use of drugs. 
SJSif SeJi becLJn^^a^^^^ consequential pSenomenon on c«»W,J7""J 
the time but m high school not much attention wss paid them. It developed 
thL i«itically noSe of the students interviewed had had any experience 
wuS d"gs ^i! TreoJer practically no.e of them knew any "^^^^^ 
havinfl such experiences. I had occasion only two years later /eP^f 
sZT. aHhtS time drugs were widespread In the y^^^^ f^f' J'S.^ft .«o 
years the phenomenon of drug usage had gone from an incidence of almost lero 
to one of thirty or forty percent 

Riffled on what this means for the institutions in our society. They 
are Xet\ol see for evolutionary change If you think of colleges and 
u^M-o t ues. they are really prepared for changes that take place over 
Sciad ?o; no!; ?he way it used :o work; something would be introduced 
Vx HVi.^rd', some of the other prestigious colleges and ""^versities would 
emuu e It because obviously if Harvard did it, it was a good ^hins^^ ^hat 
tSok ten or twenty years, and finally some of the institutjons of lesser 
prest ge wL S decide ^hit .uch and such ought to be done because the more 
SJcsUb!ous nsututron... in that region were doing it. So if '^^'""^^i"^ 
' ntroiS cS a harvard . two or three decades later it would have P^moated ..e 
n&mutions of higher education throughout our society We hardly have the 
uxu 0 d ahng Sith change in this fashion now Similarly, it may we I be 
ha" Jeffersonian democracy as exemplified in our ^^hecks-and-balance system 
of aovurnment. i^ reallv not functional to deal with the pace of change in 
our^'oc ety sircly the mass media throughout t.he world, and the United 
States In particular, produce profound effects with which we are hardly 
prepared to cope 

Let mc sav this now, that my sympathy most generally is with what we call 
tl e "now gen'rit on." a I hough I guess you would have to call me a square 

r\ TuaTZ I h^ve four children, three cats and a dog, two cars, and a 
Jone n ?hf Berkeley lulis I even go to all the home football games at 
Berke ev I Uken iy feelings to »hose of a woman I 

..!vc be'en .n ih« early SO's m The New Statesman , at the time called The New 
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Statesman and Nation- «as a very interos^ting linlc piece. This uman, 

TTTicFTrfncs^pcilia !4ixtics» had inherited d house, a house with a great 
nanv posossions-.fine china and silver, linens, and so forth. She was going 
over the house, looking through the correspondence of the Individuals who itad 
lived in it. Much of the correspondence went back to Victorian times, to the 
19th ceniurv, to the days prior to the telephone, prior to jet plants and 
quick transportation, when people wrote letters. She was readimj t .e numerous 
letters that she had inherited in which people described in great detail their 
rcfU^tions cn themselves, on their houses, on tlieir propen.es. Her reaction 
at first was to be greatly charmed by this way of life, so different from 
Incland, post World War II. Then suddenly a great rage seised her, because 
she thought of her brother who had died in the Hrst iVorld War. He had been 
dead about thirty-five years, and it occurred to her suddenly that this charm- 
ing way of life had ended up in V e carnage of the First World i«er. 

I can't help feeling that same way about what we might call middle-class 
Am'»rica now, or what is sometimes referred to as the silent majority, fouling 
the earth and the air and raining bombs on Vietnam and Laos in support of 
puppet regimes. I am on the side of the "now generation" in their condemnation 
of the status quo. 

• 

Well, I have ranged myself on the side of what we might call this "now 
generation," but I do have some reservations that I would like to present. 
One of then is a von* crucial Issue for education, child rearing, personality 
theory, psvchologv, and sociology. It ha.-, do with the general issue of 
impulse and control in the personality. Quite clearly, those young people who 
somchou are part of what Is called the "now generation" are much freer in expres- 
sion of impulse. But a very crucial question is the matter of wher this freedom 
can or should be introduced into the personality. For example, I chink that 
it's rather hard to get excited about some twenty-one year-old student blowing 
grasf on Saturday night. But what if it Is a fourteen year-old who Is smoking 
pot? \<\\at does this; mean for his future development? Similarly, 1 find It 
again cifficult to get very excited if two students, let us s<^y age twenty- 
one, two students who care about each other, want to have sex relations. 
But uhai if these are fifteen or sixteen year-olds? Ivliat docs this mean for 
their future development? 

In a primitive society, where social roles are very simple--let's say where 
all the men are hunters, or farmers, or fishermen and where the things that 
thcv need to learn in order to get along in that society are slmple-.young 
people can be and norrr.allv are allowed a great deal of freedom. But in a very 
complex societv, where all kinds of demands on people arc necessary because 
of the vcrv conple.sity of the society, the issues are really very different. 
U it poss'ible to exercise a great deal of freedom of impulse quite early m 
life ^nd become a complex person, shall we say, later in life? This is some- 
thing tl.al has bothered me a great deal in the utterances of certain middle- 
aged gurus ;r. oui o.ictv. Wiat r.ay be a r.osl educational experience for 
sor-.eone uno ;s thirty-five ray hardly be the same thing for somebody who is 
seventeen. 

laMlv, let rr.e close on t!:is note. Treedom of impulse by and large 
appeals to'r.o, but i think have to recoRnii:e-ithat life and society require more 



So»o } M ^tiv h* e .* en 'hi ?i*»irt ..'Ut' Look migai.ne The issue is 
de^oud t l( "0>' .->^ !.i Ujc T»*.- " Ihc ifiigiT'i'V nHtdnitb a great 
man> rukcd eadit.> ajj.»ins» ♦he nm* ♦he witd, the i*»n, and the Quite 
elcat tv. <»i a» " c .fi,€>e d .11 ♦hi* is-uc ci k^>^!i sens*^ that what wc 

xcally need ih :ui rocicty tj :a ut more tipedTm ttprc-sion I think 
that 1^ tight . t>u» nf^td fm it? betide-, .^nd Ul'-.»ild «ike to close by quoiing 
itm an da.ile on U.iU^jiri flU^e w;.'*tri b) john Suth^rldnd, a proteisor 
of Engis^h at iQiby '^r ;ege iv».i.:im BiaKe i;^ed ill ^itnos no? vci> diifcront 
from ours lie Kvcd 'hTout^h 'he French Revoiwtign and thyc»jgh the Aiaoiican 
Revolution Tnc Brin-*- C.-awn "..pttght,** onf^ m.ghx say, in much the same 
way thai the gr ernnen* t *bc United S»5***» »•» "up».ght" now The British 
c&tabi t^h^ncnt uit •♦^reatt'ned Aurhcnt) thi-:.»tcncd And William Blake 
star*ej o\i\ n ju- t^wn l.te tec-i. ng that the a'*?uei to human i-.v»ng lav in 
freedom at impui ,« Binkc*? eail,. t i.7tjst u art'.wer t Mie human predicament 
was that libcr*'.-n ..outd caitjf thuugh expanded con»c.ca9nei»f»» including 
sexua; emanii.pat ton Bm u'»yn Bia^e c-me tc wfiici J£|iusalem, h^ ♦.urned his 
cmphasKi tf.m re^uil j.berat,;>t. ;irid conjiciou?ne5S evpannon""* r> what he came 
to tec I V'ab ir^e oi-efi^heljr; ng nvcd i '.r muludi kh6 and the contin-ous mutual 
forgu«?n«?5s ;i Siu>t nivt^.j^cd altorniMxe »'ut to stiuggio on with 

art and argument -:iuggtf -ugh men'd tight* '.j eniarge men's sympathies 
and percept i^nc unM . the> daifed 10 iove then 3wn humar.»t> and that of thoit 
feUovis 

liie ^.cr.v hard t':r new. I th.nk; tha» tor those of us who 

cdrc We rC; fj?yn> »hing* n .ui '.'ciet^ th^* itoublo ui» We shiuld like to 
change the>n, ^nu -ofrio* imcT 'Htte -^etms \j i!^^ alternative except to resort 
to vioienc-? \r, oidtr »o .hange 'hem B.tike atiuggled <*'tt\\ th«b Oiiem/Ra and 
finally decidca rhat »i.:r.n:c v :hf ':.rg ti-n was dv»rtuciive to all pi»rtics 
concerned, 'hv p:..»agci ; • arc -lu i -cipiei * I d UVe to repeat these lines: 
••s»rugg*e through men'ii ri;gh» tn.^rg" Ki'-n ♦ .-<»roj»d»hie3 and perceptions 
unt.i thtv ii-**^ ' J nu.. »> and 'hat ihtu lollows " 

Wc I iVo tciUi-d abjut .» "n « g« nviat .^n," or .'-v'her ! have, a? if it weie 
somehow c ,u. It'ti) autvr rr. J: at'rri th-.- »»»t t ocii'^, ti'.m the adul"> or 
Oido: j.s-i'ie r. »he u'v .n wr.Ji :nr, ..v We .. 'hat . •> t<ue 
Youp.g t.^.p'* '^'^ .fit uer.ed, ; vjr, b- .nt n^nwed, by teachers, by 

eduia! '.''* t ' i < hi ba •; -i.l.< i ^nd ciu. a' jrs, and 1 fhink at i\m< time 

»he g:?;u"^ t tr.o- ijjv *o ^ ♦ lonuv Mi.s ru . "pr- -^igp men's jvmpathies 
and por .ep*:wf. Jtir . i th<. u..' ♦ . ."f^ th.-.! -j^f h ituju'* and ihd». of rhoir 
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to sa/ >c;,tc^?» j;^ '^c . ' ' - and 'ta 'u^fis hiack .a.d blown students 

;r t»if 6U - w ; ria.\ r fi Uj^h ,Mj.;t,*,> rhtough my years m 

c;ifj:4unr> Uv. . p.T.v'V ui u J.'^v.* 'hi i.i-^ -^^ M-.-riitt College 

t 
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1 ^Uj^p:. \ -h /ilij *T-i:^ hs ^ou • t h 1 ng about Merxii^, since 

1 think *i M't ly.y a .5 / u i ar^pi ra' * wr»:i have c«?rta;nly 

had vcr> voc^i . Jipn ?- .w :, ar d u} p ! :<r t^ji* * wh> I .a.> a.^lsed tc be here 

People K^ep 3aK4f.^ me ee I'i?* t i^;.>gj^ Jiir .^oii»et ime*^ I thmK, rK;:duse I 

ma> not bv around nex^ v^^t. ^^rd the* v^atu *.> t if; tc^Apeiience whUe it*s 



relevant 



Ir. 



^'t, Mc^rr bao ci< rrpie^en* the prototype of 



the open door ^vfninjniv^ %M c^;*^ th;i! k*?- ^^.k a^v*.* na t^ d i^'her diverse 

enrollmen*, rcpr^;^tw t;^^ ^ . fi ;.ctft ot M^t^ hic^ t-e 5^r^^ H^hnualiy we are 
about lhiiT> ti.e pefc^.* : ^ ;;.b ten iy*>;:vn* A^i-^r mostly Chinese 

recently n t^h^ touhM/. per.r,,? ChA:c»^* ^j^d thrn about half of our 
student h:u^, *bt matorifv group ^ C't> sa^ge percent ?t them ;?piINovers 
from the *rp 'ji B^rkeit; rtprc?r«nr v ur.g pe^p;^ »he type Dr 
Freedman w^- talk ng dh.ut d;^';. g f a laMim interesting mix when 
you ZQXXhxii^i didd A^^r.aj ' > ^hti^ aiffiU;** ^wo *hudj jr vwf students are ever 
twent/-one and abnut ^^'r pffv'i^nt ct rhem l:u •n-^ii.c We are located in the 
midst :>t one ^rr ^hi :*rj^e bU.K concent rat i :»nr .1 OaK;«ird| which so happens 
to have a idi.-l; ^ .gh \.t.m x ^^. md ^i! 'be man; t?-:* ^ lon:-* of mner-city 



years ago^ 0; ir^^dmar: 
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\ru *o;iK might havc; xepresoHted thirty 



Ndw ,n adai'ion ro that ^.c^;. bfiet p:,i:.U. w^e have an image at Merritt 
which wo biive r ,.^e uu^ i»nd h:petu;i; ;apxtali;e up^n, and 5veiy once m a 
while that irndga p;wj* ;fed *h(£ pit .n a manner *hich the students and 
1 think *i intended to efnba.ia-^ the; coiicge But ^jomeiimes they goof, and 
in saying things r\\^) th^nk are vfao=^ i ing. »bf> end up r.omplimenting us 
backhandedi> l'vr ^Mtt;r*pie tf t f >* ;Ai>, i:isue ot Ne wswe ek had a major 

feature ocr*^:? on ''Tht Biavk M.^j :.n Ci^; " P *^ikcd"about*'Mcrritt as 
being the xiA^w g u' d : a ;c ;'u» . n^r.*^ . jij>t hc^auat^ Hue/ Nevvton and 
Bobb) Sea^e hdj.p«p • t^vm: >t'j(J t-* ,r Merut? ^hc coniiu^ion was that 
this certain iy h^^ h» ^ ^ wA rr a h.a k^.^ard jungU cpt?iati:^n where aU 
the ta-ith^i r wa.K dx.-^..d ^-fh . r Mtit* ' id^' t -ur.i.e TUas has 
been toiirvvtd u;. ^ r.umtH ; .t oth^w ,e ci- t:*.. » ^ue*^?. th^* mo:>t 
re:.€n» ^%h'wh .v^*- M^*. • ^'rcv? i tjji^na; txiui.-t- Mr^::tt -.n N .w^;mber 18^ 
1969, whi^h ^lad a. v*r..7* rf.'r7'"^ra "Thr'C^^'rri;. ir la^f ft R» A.k Pow-' W^r 
They go on i." pw^.n* .>u* trii 
won wi^h rhr •••ri .\ui-i^«*fTi-rit 
sort ot ' K a . fn:f.>f. ^ * * 
wer^^i a- the ^tude''^- -ct . r;t^ 
relewai'^ -u'.'^^tHi . n-* 
It in a les -vn^ 4- . .-.c*. ::.^r;ru 
Mer ri V > . ' .-'ur - - . ^ 
them vz^ ' '. t r* d - . ^ ■ 

student ana mir;:x ...i.m.^u \. 



that It was 
Th'^t bounds 



♦^^> i.m, ?»^>»''i^ that we 
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four recent pub ■ . v a' . - 
1969 iAbUv 01 v^jiicgt^^ NUn ;i^^.r»vM IA-^k^^zx: - h^u ^hi* t -h.^u^h^ *n ' <cellent 
serioa car. ed ^Cir"*^ t '^Ori* vr": ' nu'-. - B:.i.^ Ch^ Icr.ge'" The June 21 
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It isn't Tetlly sowthxng that surted tt the collage ^iy^^iiy 
level in ay judiBent U really developed during the 40»s md SO't when, as 
1 iJiil of whStfvet social forces grew out of World War II. and I guess out 
Sf S! chaSges iHhe 30's. we began to envision the "Jf Jff 
servina all of the people's children, and we began to see all of the people s 
SSn ilptnig'tS sJay ^n school and to graduate jnd to what w^ then 
a rather significant union card, the high school diploma, ^^J^J^J 
nent has siSply mushroomed, and now m the late 60's we see ^JiJi 
in the aspirktlons of the minority and low-income and ^^iJf^^"*;;*^ .S^Sltion 
people to get into the system by taking advantage of public •J^^fi!;' 
And obviously those of us in the community college movement ^n***' 
at the real Ihxeshold of that movement, and that if it is « make U in 
a state like California^ it has to make it through the community colleges, 
Jhtch Ss of las year's statistics had something like eighty percent of al the 
S^iexgladSate enrillments m public higher education in the state and about 
ninety-five percent of all the minority and low- income students in the state , 
si ce«a nly we are the critical segment of the tr -partite system of hi^^^^^ 
education Despite this, however. I think we should recognize that enrollments 
in higher education have not grown fast enough as far as black and brown 
iludiSts are concerned In 1968, nationally, the freshmen classes were made 

of stx"ercent black students despite the fact that ^IJJ^' "f""""?^ 
twelve percent of the college-age population. One other statistic, thirty 
MwSt Sf the college populatiSn in the country in that year was attending 
SSlU cSllegJs and Sni?e?sities. but only two percent of the b ack college 
ooDulation was enrolled in those public institutions of higher learning. And 
1 don'J ?hircaUfomia was a hell of a way off of that mark. We were supposed 
to be an enlightened, progressive state. unUl recently, 

I think there are some societal changes that we ought to be aware of or 
reflect upon, as we think about this subject » which have greatly affected 
mnoritv student attitudes, if that's what we are talking about, attitudes as 
J Jeflection of their aspiiations or lack of aspirations or motivation, 
lVii\T/Z has be;n memioned by other speakers, the whole business of the 
disenchwtment with our system, and even more specifically, as far as black 
and brown students are concerned, the disenchantment with integration and its 
MlatJSroroaress and promise^ have been factors that have weighed heavily upon 
Si J ack^Ind b own stSdent miod The rejection of white society "d Its values 
for whoever reason has been another factor However, at the same time we have 
seen an increase, no* fast enough but rather dramatic and revolutionary m 
tseu! n he'n^mber of black Ind brown students on predominantly white ca^^^^ 
n the ncrth and the west, which has led to a much higher degree of solidarity 
iScig b^ac and b own students, a building of brotherhood and identity whxch 
TsuSpo e many of the earlier minorities- -the Italians, the Jews, during the 
30 's and 40 's-- never really developed in the same sense because they were nt 
as vis.ble. and of couxse they could very easily opt for integration- But 
?h/badce if biack and brown color has made this not a practical aspiration for 
«^!t mtnoi! y g?oup^oungsters And. of course, much of this has been reflected 
eci^r eir!"n^he mSshrooming of black an. brown consciousness or race pride 
•J Interest m U Ra^a. which m my way of thinking is one of the more meaningful. 
Dositive things that has happened as we've seen the opening up of access to 
Tgi r educltfon for minority young people Of course access is "ot the on y 
concltn. At our school we haven't had to worry about recruiting black or brown 



concern 
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or Icw-inccmo 3!udi.r«^* t\.; . . r.iti- 0 ; »!»^, i:> \n hoiding power^ 

and It wil] bec:'<nc v-u* pr b.cia - .ii ^ta^ a: the ta^k :;f t/ying to deal 
" With the total ciMi.^t lutncv 

Wha^ xhen a^t ^cttie ot ^hf nici if ..ncti.i' of ni;n*^ii^> Mudents^ 1 think 
many of their ;^>rut:tn.H vc^ncid^. v..fh iho!$e ot ^birv stuaer*^ ? To <t?irt with, 
at least, ihcy ax*^ C 'f>i.<^^nied ^b^^it the lack :^:pect tot ibem a^ human beings 
and as ;ndividu:i t who ba v ^^w^mvrlung »d) , xhi: ia^k zt re^ipect coming 
from faculty and admin? -t ^l^t•^'^'• wh;^ cl* r»'t lealjv ba^e any ^ser ous concern for 
the opinions and tet Ung> ^'u ^f >oung ?iduiT- That i^ what we are dealing 
with for the m^^sr ^.art in ovt tsp- v^t inr^ituwon i think there is concern 
about u^hat aiway* b^^nng taltcd ibojt tbefe da>.-, th^ lacl< of meaningful 
involvement m dcci-ion ma^in^. bc*ng ab^c to makt? s/me oi the haxd decisions^ 
going beyond ^ne i.c)turt^->i. u v. «&dvi»vr> jomraittt^es iv> re»iiy being a 
functional par* of the vcii.»*d g:vt»r;j«nce uf the* *C'4;<igc 

Of :c»;if-" tbij ba^ .^o^•^>d ^ strong ic^ctivn iiom ' hit eiements of the 
college communit) At >ke£ ^T, t^t t^xamp.e. ! rbmk :i,omc of 'jui venous 
unresolved if^uez a:e tb:j»c or tbc p?^atlo^^h)p »3t?tuf>er, the pjwei of the facultXt 
which aftei man> wt •^zr.nirg ta- Uit> po^%tr, ^^n^ veiy wii#ing to share 

it overnight w«tb ^'udenr^ Tbc ^hoie bu:^in4?^>? t w>ifig bung in the non- 
teachmg personnel ha- ^auscd >omc ufi\^^\- on out ^ampub u^ving the clerks 
and the custodians a charge' to bavh rometb.^g tc abcut thg go^'o:nance 
structure hat* besr a ' rfv b:"- -n a rtuumat^c expcM tru-e for faculty and even 
to some ej(tenr fa ;>tudent^ %^hj ai" •t^^ngi) ^oncexncd a&out ibeir own involve* 
ment but dxcn't t:»w -u;.- 'ht\',c ^tatt mtrmbex^ have a^ big a atake ;n 

the inat4tut;»vi a^ thr-y bu^*^ 

The i«:k of ^. la.kd ; i-an I ^u<;!?^. ba,- ^wtren m^^it of the attention^ 
and by th*? I th*nk ;*unjj teot/.e mean *hc ;nab»ii^v ot thf» fa:.ui^> to relate 
instruction lo ^.^n' ^/Ti^or . )ra tur^ in ^nu at tht !M4ip*j; time to relate 

It to the env 4 1 :.nmc»r. ♦ • out -t ^^huh rh^ ^ludcat: ^.r»u 

Now, gu^ng along With thc?v iiia^ wn ein: . wh.*.h &rt^ '^iir neco>?.ariiy 
unique to bia.k and brown i*uderr uie -ihui ^ *ha' a(c more pinpointed; 

concern about tbt ;a^K a undci-y^ dod. .g and >vris.r,vvv .>n ibe paxt ot tb^ 
predominant!/ *e i^.u'tv ard dv:m:n;!«r .r. ♦hr-- i^ vitutivna I 

don't know f ur^ ^ti^g ♦ w. have t . ^ tptud.i* mina^r- S'^ .:c training-- 
and I have i^criju;> doubt - 'ha* r^- go."^ • bj^ tht- i^bbmg of ^boulders of 
governance *tru.^uxc*:^ bring- .nr j.iv. j.-: r *. *r.% blj*h i». i t..:wn exp&i)encG| 
which is tc*i :cm.v^d lion, t^^- a.-at-r;. ^ ^r.d uj;^ ..i nr*u^t of the 

members oi :h*r tii*.u:' ^ »nU ^t^t;- t cvii »; .> -^ind univeiji'its 

I think the .-fudfcnt* att^ ju-.^fw-n .^r .r.*' ^r^ - ,-»^'. ? a.? rd:A5>mi and 
of cruise *hi- i> a 'iv ■ > > 'ru!^ u.^t. i j i.; :{.♦.: n aij; buba^ior that 
you don't go «tjorgvsith. Du' . *h u't^ 'bv* MUi. ai" tUj^r^.t- ta'J.n* ^'t: ;t on 
most campuse: rha* a-, ha.-- t , a'.r; fnc bu.s.nt.— -t, a' o a^r muxrcctly. 
equating m-nor*ts jt-« m-, j . ^ iii . - . J tht ^>.n';i'.* n.cp» c^f H 0 P 

(Extended Op^ju;t.>.*rv ^ i j^iaii^ a' U s- t-. • wr.i.r. cr w..n:iuUes? that 

the on y wa> >-v j^r*. rcai*; gv.ig ^ ^ * rMa'> .i^.-J '",jv>n t^dcMt on campu^ 
IS to make cx.cpti^rt^ ^..d ■ i!.?.-. o^^' -^f.ct get ^hc mo-t 

disadvantaged •♦tdoiit. ♦hi?, c • .fr*i i-x.-^^ > aiw 
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1.-4— 4«iit<.*«*ii* while At the sunt time not giving t diwi tbout ehinging tht 
IZllToiV;^^^^^^^ bring In goSd ivjWJ bUf jnd broim 

Juh sSool gftduite* who aren't super-niggeri end »«P«»:?»^««;;»:-^J* 
^i*48 t Election of the reciso thit itudenti ere tilklng ibout. X think 
So Ihou SS^ nHs'Sf e.^^^^^^^^ these new constituents who ere co^^^^^^ 
tho cimpus to do III of the edepting without haying «h«,iJ«i^!S!j*^\?;uSJh 
thi tdtpting end .ccoaunoditlng Is a lorn of racism. 1 ^J^Ji^**** • 
tho studentS are rather vocal in what appears to be a put-down of ^""^ ^^^.^^ 
Maiiv tryina to say that they feel that there has to be sone •J*vatfon 

Jf^SuSs JSr?eveling oi this '•^^^i^i.^'J^^^^^^ 

relationship between those that do the serving and those who are what X call 
the customers of the service. 

And of course this leads to the concern which has been reflected In what 
we call separatism. My personal feeling is that separatism Is J 
sJrSJeiy than a long range goal, and I feel, based on my own •«PWif««» • 
Mli^ SLsoJ^aSlnrto college after World War XI and going to a fundamentally 
Silfe & ioS? JSarleplratis^ will pass out of J™?^ "J^^^^^^^ 
there has been major progress in the achievement of Jbe goals of these new 
young people that are coming Into these strange and hostile Institutions. 

I think that minority students are expressing great concern about the 
lack if e Knicatly balanced staffs, and I don't know what s "J^y f ^^^^^ 
solve this problem other than, of course, allowing a little tine for ;* to 
hlliA 1 larcer pool of so-called qualified black and brown people to take the 
SSs aSnlTSrHow holding open for them in order to guarantee this balwce. 
I thiSk tha? U iS going to take, more than anything else, some guts on behalf 
Jf'5if a m?Sistratols tS challenge what in many 

^a«*Hii>i«& in wontinK to remain inbred. I don't think we can rely entirely 
uSoS JhrjiSgSSt SSd ?hrSarm.hearted feelings of department J^^^ .J? «° jut 
Sd a2«essi?ely seek black and brown faculty members. I think administrators 
Se glSg ^i Save to refuse to sign some of these personne ens for 
departments that have no black or brown teachers In schools that have thirty 
or forty percent minority student bodies. 

Then, of course. I think the students, perhaps not so much in a school 
like MeS tfbSt in ihe university and state colleges, are ^Jj^^^^^ 
iboSt thS tremendous lack of proportional minor ty group J^.^J^^JS'*' 
City is £0in£ to be facing up to this as they attempt to implement their new 
oDen enrSllmfnt program. We have Implemented it on paper here, but we are 
sHn fw fwm hSJiSg anything like ihe relationship between the "umber of 

Let me iust say that I think one of vhe other things that's going to have 
K« Hnn« is to take a hard look at the number of out-of-state students and 
to be done is to take * J*" ^^li^ly supported institutions. I am not 

sTe'w*: :rcSrtir to"hrveV«: fiur\un5?ed foreign students on a campus 
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like Merritt while at the same time reaching a situation soon where we will 
hive to be denying first •choice admission to students that live within our 
own Peralta District. I am not sure the University of California can sontinue 
denying aeeess to average black students while letting Urge percentages of 
their lower*division enrollments come from New Jersey or New York or having 
ffltjor segments of their graduate programs eome from Venesuela or Chile or 
Iran. I think if the promise of public higher education is going to be real, 
we are going to have to make &omc value judgments about the priorities of 
bringing our own indigenous p&pulation into the system. Maybe we will have to 
ask the Federal government and the State Department to underwrite whatever the 
benefits of this international program (are] that we have in institutions like 
Berkeley, that have become almost a national resource « rather than a state 
institution serving the needs of the people who pay the taxes. 

Now, perhaps the most significant concern in the last year or two as 
expressed by minority students has been that related to ethnic studies of 
one sort or another, what is very generally ^escribed as the presenting of 
the black and brown exporiek;ee in this country, sometimes related to the 
related African and Central American experience 1 think in many ways the 
demands that are being made and have been made for ethnic studies are really 
a reaction to inaction regarding the lack of both curricular and faculty 
integration I think black students and brown students are saying that if 
there had been some gradual integration of the subject matter over the years, 
there would be less concern for such a dramatic thing the creation of 
separate departments of black studies and Chicano studies, which we have, 
for example, at Merritt. In many ways I think students arc saying this is 
the only way they are going to get black and brown faculty, by insisting 
that people from those ethnic backgrounds* do th<? teaching in those programs. 
So, I think, as is so often the case when you fail to act, you have to spend 
a greatly disproportional amount of time reacting^ dnd I think that is in many 
ways what has happened in the whole area of ethnic studios 

I think that from my own experience I could say that there is a rather 
significant reinforcement of the cultural imago of minority st.udcnts and there 
is a motivational relationship growing out of these programs Even the limited 
experience we've had verifies this, although at Merritt we've had perhaps four 
years' experience on a limited basis and two or two«and-a-half years of inten- 
sive experience with a large offering that transcends many of the traditional 
fields of humanities, social sciences and behavorial sciences I think we 
really have a golden opportunity to test some of our theories of irsier- 
disciplinary education without being hung up on traditional subject matter lines. 
We feel at Merritt, that black studies and brown studies, if they're going to 
be relevant, ought to be made a part of general education, exposed to ihe total 
student body, including the majority group of young people As a matter of 
fact, some theorists like Arthur Lewis say that black students shouldn't waste 
their time studying about the experiences they've grown up m; wo ought to 
limit those courses to enrollment by white studcnif* But at the same time wo 
have other persons who would claim they ought to be limited to enrollment by 
black and brown students because the essence of the program is to learn the 
way* to fight racism by using these courses m a somewhat propagandist ic 
ma.mer. 1 think somewhere between those two extremes Ues the real benefit 
and long> range contribution of ethnic studies 
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=1 Now I think, bacmise of tiiw mi tho ftct thit wt 4e Mtnt to h«v§ loat 
tine for give and tako, Td Uko to jutt conclude by luffiiRirising tomo of the 
literature and my own reactions to this general topic, I think that flioit 
black and brown students, as far as their aspirations are concerned, still 

n adhere to traditional motives concerning getting into the aystem. It aay not 
be the case in a few more years, but as of 1970 I think they still fundaoentally 
share the American dream. I think that the efforts we have seen in recent years 
for the disadvantaged and minority students, and which in many instancea has 
been seen as kind of a "cop-out," ought to be looked at in the light of the 
tremendous subsidies for middle-class white students which we have made in , 
higher education for decades. Of course we call then graduate ''fellowships" 
and we label it "research." But I think Walter Lippman said it rather meaning- 
fully a few years ago when he said that the affluent and comfortable people— 
at that time about eighty percent and now about eighty- five percent of the 
American people--are simply going to have to make the sacrifice to bring the 
other twenty percent into the system. I think that the contributions of the 
minority students in the movements of the last couple of years should be 
recognized as a very valuable challenge to the system and should be taken 
seriously. Somebody has got to look at society every generation or so, and 
it's about time we had a good look. I think the black and brown students, 
being independent of the system and lacking vested interest in it, relatively 
speaking, ajfe able to look at the system more objectivly In terms of how it 
is meeting their needs I think they bring special insights in terms of 
their particular environments in the ghetto and bario that can only be found 
from those experiences, and it's going to be a part of what America will be. 
Wc ought to look at it as something that we have to redirect in some positive 
expression . 

I would conclude, despite efforts in the other direction, that white 
racism is still a phenomenon that exists on many campuses and still promotes 
alienation and frustration and failure on behalf of minority group students. 
I think that higher education carried on behind barbed wires, we'll soon 
discover if we haven't already, is no education at all. 

Finally, I would like to conclude by reading the statement that Buell 
Callagher made when he resigned from City College of New York, last year, which 
I think sort of epitomizes all of what we are talking about here. He said, 
"I could have wished that the pace of institutional change had kept ahead of 
rising expectations bom of the successes of the civil rights movement, but 
institutional inertia did not yield fast enough, end the pressure of long- 
deferred hopes left no room for careful and considered action " I think our 
students at Merritt would say, "Right-on " Thank-you. 



Questions and Answers following the Speeches of Dr_ Freedman and Dr_ Smith. 

Student m audience, addressing Or. Smith ; You stated about black and 
brown studcntT'still ddhering to tradltTonal motives concerning getting into 
the system At this time, because I am a student and I am black, I would like 
you to mention some of the traditional motives, black and brown use and are 
in favor of still, because I don't think I see them as being traditional, 
necessarily 
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SIl SSiiil* ^'^^ diking me what arp the traditional motivations that 
still inf'^ci Ih^ Winds of minority stMdents? W»M I thtn«4 thc> 4II want 10 
be independent, have » ^rJ tnuke money- • that *s mner traditional. 1 
think they want Jtatus antont their fellows, family, and peers»l think that^s 
rather traditional I tfunt' f\w best example 1 could give is the fact that 
some of our hard^^t coie mf nuants--and that is not meant to be a derogatory 
statement, bssause some of those- are the real heroes cf rhe black revolution' 
in my judgment , youfft tutn who have put a couple ef years on campus at the 
sacrifice of th«;ti' studiei. giving leadership to the movement and working in 
tho community- -do. as most of us, get to that point at age twenty*three or 
twenty-four when they went to got married and want to move into the system 
and take part in dlu-ccms u and beccmmg independcn*:, productive members 
of that systffm And ? think it is a tricV bag tot us to conclude, as some of 
our white radical friends afford to, that the only strategy is one of 
complete overthrow ^f ih- sv5tem, because in many communities like Oakland, 
black people win bt tAkuv^ over the system. And you know, if you're going 
to run a revolution you h<ivc to know how to make fire, find water, and do all 
those functional tiling*, an..' you can't go back to Pasadena or to Palo Alto 
very easily. It you'r? bi.;cl', you will probably spend most of your life in 
the black community, and I thinV rherc **re very gfjad ^>.aff.f.l»;s of th<? fact 
that black students d*i an.! should sh<.rf« tn most 01 thti> tiradiiijr.ii us»pirations 
of young people, ot gctti^i, into t>u> sivstoin. That ;3 *hdf I was trying to say. 

Sneaker in audiinwu . C'Rimimi«> coiUj;*? ha? enjoyed, 

I think historically, a"clo.Kt.7 u.'*'"*'! tV" rei^vjut relati :»r'*l'.p witli its community, 
and I think we'll agroo to the l?.»lit:* ihii hijihe? rtd».'fa?. . ".«» i'.ai-iicularly as 
it relates to communii> wOiioge, ,.}•• ..o?v- 45 /. . ...".sd-nv*- ic the .-omjnunity. 
Would you react tc tliu i^u-fwc a jut it this ^-j^y- llier»- is u {.crtain 

autonomy that is lackipj; fcf rhs p**- idcn» *n' the %-Mnrpvn' tj' rolkge, a lack 
of freedom to opciat>> in the d»p» •? 1 • j w -ni of > tit w.ty < niii *"*nniont or the 
selection of staff mofubers «hc :ai» r,rv*T wi«h hn: if th«' Jt/dlopmont of a more 
relevant and a nare ytable avadoraic c^^n^ni'nity «(. c..»fim;fnty college. 
Could you react u or share wifh u. /ojr o.»n irusti itions or solutions to this 
kind of reduced or mlr^imi "^^d w^-'.r.iy 

Dr. Smith : Yr.v .*ay tha* U'er^ i"»»'i nuch s«. l i* dvte.mlnat loii for adminis- 
trators. That's tiue, but «.c »ini t%;eid au a^tul It-t i;t power, and I find that 
ninety-nino-and-a-h-nlf perctni ;<f i>v. 'hing? for Cj»a.w>c. 'hat nuaents, black, 
Chicane, radical and othc»H';.';o cctiv *x^ m md e\prvs.- ':'...H» rn about can be done 
within the existing structure I w.ulJ;,'*^ '.anr. 10 unde. -cn'phasize the potential 
that the administration has to do ih ;.;' v,»h!>- rh y^ttiTJ without falling 
back on either legal rest r..;t . ops >r I r.. -iiry c?irt><:iion or lack of 

funds or whatever. In our o^^w si s.^.* ion .it M> rf irt i tipnv that the circumstances 
that prevailed prior to my corairg had son of sep.^ttucd tho faculty to the 
fact that there were going fo hav#» to be som.- dramatic chaMges, at least in the 
paternalistic relati.)nship betwocr faculty i;.Hi .»udcnt* I wasn't surprised 
to find that most of the student hang up.; ar.<i concerns appoarcd to be with 
faculty rather than with administrators. I think this past year we have made 
some real progress in that tho rather cnns€i»aiave ficul'y 'eadtrship of the 
last two years has been replaced through student prc&suic and intimidation 
and harrassement, includirg Chuaro /.nidi-n: s who locked up the faculty senate 
for throe hours one day, and the/ probab;/ would stii' be there if I hadn't 
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eonvinetd thtm in that partieuUr inttmet thtt the Botrd was tht only group 
that eould mike the decision that wouI<S relate to their eoncemr . But I 
think that there is an evolutionerv fp^v^ment in faculties. It is either 
evolutionary cuua^q witKm the iytitf^ or to seek another job. i^'^'io had the 
blessing, X guess, of expansion in c^. District whioh permits some o£ our 
faculty who are not prepared to make ?.n idjustment to a diinging institution 
to move along to ancthcf institution wh^rs they might blossom end become more 
able to reUto. But I'm not distressed 3C all. I spend most of my time 
trying to nei;dtiate those differi'inces bi?*:wo6n faculty end students, and perhaps 
that is the basic role of the administretor in addition to what Bishep Kennedy 
said, being a facilitator of thosv matter' that make it possible for the 
faculty td giit on with the busi:;ess of teaching and relating to students. 

I thirj one ot* the other things .'wl i-ay about the faculty is that I 
would like lo think that cvontucll/ mo v%ould move back in the direction of 
having faculty also do some cti.r..:ling so that they can establish a little 
more meaningful relationship -^ith students than what they arc able to have in 
the traditional 500 weekly ^tuc;':;.t-contact-hour experience. I'd like to see 
us experiment with putting so;?*? cf rho money that we now put into specialized 
counselors, who have very severe 1 imitations anyhow, because there are never 
enough of them, into released time for teaching faculty to do some of this 
counseling, especially as it relates to careers and adaptation to coilcgc 
environment. 

Student , to Dr. Smith ; You brought up relevancy and ethnic studios, and 
1 was wondering wSiTe is the relevancy of ethnic studies? For instance, is it 
to the black man so he can build his ego, or is it to the white man so he can 
better understand the black man or the Chicane? Just where is it going to be 
relevant to students? I w^nt to give an example. Our college took a poll of 
students. It*s a majority of white students. There are some black and some 
Chicanes, but we took a poll and asked how many would approve of an ethnic 
studies program, and a vast majority of kids &d:d yr.^, approve. In the 
following question we asked who would take a part in tht ethnic studies 
program, and a very slim minority of students said they wanted to. So if 
you had an ethnic studies program that nobody participated in, who would it 
help? 

Dr. Smith ! T think ethnic studies has to btJ justified as a part of 
fundamental education. Even at a school like Merritt in that North Berkeley- 
Oakland area, which is very oriented to radical movements and very activist, 
and with something like 2,S00 black students cn campus there arc still only 
about thirty or forty or fifty of whot my brotiiurs would call ''nation-builders" 
who are serious enough to be majoring in Afro-i»tu»iics ix& oppo^*.ed to majoring 
in economics or literature or data processin*;. And thi- i.i thirty or forty 
majors out of perhaps 1,000 enrol lees in the black siaJies program and 450 
enrolled in Chicano studies. So certainly even in our kind of institution, 
which is not typical of the stattj, you could not depend entirely on the 
program having its major contributions just to that pmall in-group of black 
or brown students. So I don't think that is really a concern. About fifteen 
percent of the enrollment in the black studies courses is made up of while 
students, for the most part radical. Over half of the enrollment in the 
Chicano studies program is made up of white radical students. Of course we 
have few Chicanos, about 100 as compared to 2, SCO black students on campus. 

I 
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W0 cdrtainly could not justify tho rather vital and large Chicano studies 
program for 100 student* 1 do not think they would want to be limited to 
courses where they would be the only persons exposed to the brown experience. 
I think strategically we've got to sensitize more of the white students to 
the nature of the black and brown experience so that they can hopefully have 
some effect upon the solution to the problem, And the real solution to the 
problem is having white people go out to all-white communities and change 
attitudes. Black people and brown people can't do that; so if for no other 
reason I would say we'd have ro insist upon ethnic studies being open to all 
students* being, as a mairsr of fact, aggressively pushed as a part of 
general education We've got certain of our departments that are now requiring 
as part of their own scqurnces. one or two courses in Afro«Chicano studies 
The behavioral science major* have to take courses, the police science majors 
have to take courses » the humanities majors have to take courses; and I think 
that is the way it should be In the meantime, though, those thirty or forty 
or fifty "nation-builders," who are concentrating and are really serious about 
becoming very heavily identified with the subject matter of the black and brown 
experience, ought to have that opportunity But again a major is only thirty 
units cut of the ninety quarter units, and I would caution you against concluding 
that all some black students want to do is spend all day taking black studies. 
Even if they major in our srhool, two*thirds of their time would be spent In 
course work outside of that sequence 

Student, to Dr. Smyth; I'd like first to go off on the ethnic studies and 
then it's going to tie into the question I had about the msJtives, the traditional 
motives. The ethnic studies should be, almo&t like you said, pushed, or almost 
mandatory because the youths^ the adults » everyone has been cheated m a way 
when it comes to education 4 We've been cheated inasmuch as wo haven't received 
this portion of education And it's not a matter of who takes it, it'^i a matter 
of everyone should have this This is one reason 1 think that you asked for 
an ethnic studies department plus an mcotporation of all the ethnic studies 
into the regular curriculum 1 took History 2S last semester, and there is no 
black history in there. So in essence I am being cheated. I am taking a 
semester's course getting three units or whatever, but I am not getting all 
the history; so I have to go back again and take another course to get the 
rest of It, take a black studies history course to get that little bit. And 
so we are bnng cheated, and until the students, the faculty, the administration 
stands up and says this has to be incorporated » teachcts have to go back to work 
for a summer and incorporate all tho, ethnic studies into their courses plus 
having the make-up course That would be the ethnic studies department, the 
make-up. But all ethnic studies should be tied in And on the motives-- 

Dr. Smith : Let me say I would agree with you, and I think that as wo 
expand the number of minority instructors, they also need that strength that 
comes from the solidarity of being m one unit, with some kind of identity 
and some full-time le^idership from a black man who would head that department 
as opposed to being spread out in five or six other departments where they 
are kind of an appendage But at the same time I would recognue that not all 
colleges have the concentration of people in the coraniunity or students that 
could justify having eight or ten people in ethnic studies as we have You 
know there have to be compromises, and you're going to have to substitute 
direct involvement of faculty by having seminars and bringing in outside people. 



Certainly Porterville, for exainple, ean*t dream of havii. * bUcK studies 
departtnent in practical terms « but thc^ can do somethings to bring in some 
relevant exposure to the black and brown experience 

Student t to Dr Smith s And on the traditional motive^, I think when you 
are dealing witF tHTs, you're de&Ung with the concept of .otal education that 
the youth of today are looking for They are trying to take their names off 
the 1^1 cards that are labeled success and put their names on an IBM card which 
is labeled total education And they're finding this not )ust in the schools, 
which is a small part of that, and the traditional motives then are to attain 
these materialistic comforts &nd everything that everycne wants, like everyone 
wants a nice house to live m, a nice car, all these materialistic things; 
but I think young people t.acia,v aie hoping to gam these materialistic things 
without withdrawing themselves from life .tself. without saying, I got mine, 
now you get yours; because th«s is what has been going on in the past, and 
this 1 think is why ycu see, like the hippies and everybody like that, they're 
saying they have this Vou know these hippies, they are like weekend slum- 
goers, you know; cause they can go back to the!** homes and have their 100 
dollars to go eat lunch, this sort of thing And sc they a.'e saying they 
have theirs but they want to give the rest of the population a chance. And 
1 think this is the difference between the generations, whereas the motives 
years ago was to attain success, to go to college, get thar diploma, and 
then get those materialistic comforts But now people want to get materialistic 
comforts for themselves and n^t draw themselves from life and jleal with that 
fifteen or twenty percent. 

Dr. Smith ; Yes, I tlunk certainly black and brown i»tudcntb are saying 
that they ought to be able to take advantage of the full promise of the 
American dream without sacrificing the«r :dentiticb. arid I think there is 
no need to hav<d to sacrifice your idcnt>.t> a? a black or brown man because 
you want to develop the tools that w;i; cnabu you give leadership to the 
conuiiunity, if that is your principal mot;v4i;3n in life, os simply find your 
own way in life, which after all is perhaps who primary motivation behind 
exposure to education I don't thin)< u& -^rc reaily in conflict here I 
would say that it might come t:> n point where biack and brown students, because 
they haven't yet shared fully m the American dieam, rsalize that thc> can't 
fully afford the luxuzy of giving up perhaps their last chance to get hold of 
some of the tools that will equip the^n ts dc whatever they want to do m life. 
And perhaps they will have to focus en shaking '.-p the mstitutkons that serve 
society, and maybe the white radical vanguard will be the onesi to concentrate 
on the whole philosophical challenging of the assumptions, iinco they aren't 
too well prepared to challenge the institutions d^xcrtiy, certainly not in the 
urban core cities. 

Student , to Dr Smith ; Earlier you mentioned the enrollment of the 
various minorities at Merr»tt Junior Ccl'.egc. and you mentioned there were 
thirty-five to forty percent black, two percent Qwcan;..*. ten percent orientals, 
and the rest, I assume, were whites as the enroilment IVhat I want to know 
is, it's an area of concern to me, th.s tw,3 percent ro me Hoes net seem indica- 
tive of the proportion of the population . f the Uast Bay of the Ch;cano*. . .Mow, 
what I want to ask, b. there a reiivon roi rhi's small prcpjrticn of enroiiraont, 
and if there is, what is being done to increase rhis' 
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Or Snith t The biggfst eacpUnttlon of thit 4i that we are «»• 
edffinuJuty'eSlT^gfs in Otkltnd end our ntlghborlng college, liney, Kfliich is 
Just • couple or three miles ecross town, hts about ten percent Chicano 
enroili&ent because it happens to be closer to the Oakland-Pruitvale 
barrio, whereas we are in a black ghetto area. 1 think that is the easiest 
eitplanation. The total enrollment ef Chicanos m the two colleges i« 
certainly not proportionate to the Chicano high school graduates out of the 
Oakland-Berkeley area. That's the explanation as 1 see it. And yet at the 
saae time Merntt has a very comprehensive and vital program in Chicano 
studies because those 100 or so who have come to Merritt have boon more 
interested in developing that kind of program Laney still has a very small, 
integrated over-all approach to ethnic studies and is still struggling to 
develop a program despite the fact they have six times as many Chicanos as we 
have at Merritt 

Person in audience , to Or Freedman ; I wonder if you could expand a 
little bit "more on the late expression of impulses of the twenty-one-year-old 
and fifteen-to-sixteen-year-old? And the second question, related to that, 
would be. Do you think it would have been possible for Bl^ke to have affirmed 
his own humanity and others if possibly he had not gone through the process 
of mmd-expansion and other experiences earlier in his life? 

Dr. Freedman : That is a very complex question 1 would like to expatiate 
on somTo^ the things 1 said during my talk. If you look at various societies 
throughout the world, most of them put no restrictions on sexual behavior of 
young people. That is, about nine out of ten so«ieties or cultures allow 
young people a great deal of sexual freedom The cultures that do place some 
restrictions are. the highly conplex.' technological cultures, win primitive 
societies in various regions of tthe.iworld«-this would be actually mo&t of the 
regions outside of the Western world-the roles of adults are fairly simple, 
as I mentioned By primitive 1 mean societies m which technology is minimal. 
The women are housewives or some kind of equivalent. The husbands arc farmers, 
fishermen, hunters These are tasks that can be learned by young people at 
relatively early ages. And people assume these adult roles early in lite. 
;>t age fifteen or sixteen people are getting married, having families, and 
sc forth 

Folk wisdom m the Western World, where, as I indicated, the roles of 
adults tend to be very complicated and require a long training period, dictated 
a fair amount of restriction on the freedom of Impulse In early life. Using 
Atx as an example, one can argue cogently that a great deal of loosening up is 
all to the good 

However I think the biggest issue is the age at which this loosening up 
takes place I'vo s»pent a long time studying students, and m my view those 
students who as seniors are in the best shape- -they are able to be free or 
controlled as they wish--were not very free early in life, for oxaraple. during 
their high school years 

The crucial issue is whether certain things that happen at an early age, 
for example, thirteen, do not handicap further development m the personality. 
And there are many pressures m our society that, make things happen early in life 
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Pin of it Agftln is this old marketing phenomenon. Certein advertisers and 
various eompanies^ are out to expand their market* and if you can sell sofflething 
to eleven^year^olds or twelve-year*oids, well, all to the good. There is a 
constant pressure in our society to push things down to earlier and earlier 
agea, the ages at which people date or drink or use dope or wh^e have you. 
And a erueial question, you see, is whether indeed certain kinds of experiences 
with drugs, sex, or whatnot at the very early ages of thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen, tnay not interfere with subsequent development of eos^tleUty and 
adequate control in the personality. 

In the case of Blake himself we don't really know that much about his 
personal life, but somehow I would guesb that probably his experiences in 
adolescence were rather restricted, He was apprenticed as an engraver, and 
you know, in those dayt: an apprentice worked very hard. He had very little 
freedom, and I (*are aay Blake's notions of freedom came to him in his twenties* 
and noit when he was thirteen and fourteen I agree that he could not have 
arrived at the point he did in middle age and old age had he not gone through 
this long puriod when freedom of impulse was very important to him. Sut I 
don't think it was the freedom that occurred very early in his development. 

Student, to Or. Smith ; I would like to make one final remark, and this 
is in reference towhat Dr. Smith had to say, and he spoke about affluent 
eighty- five percent of the Aiuerican people making a sacrifice taxwise to bring 
the other fif'cien percent into the system Well, as far as that goes, you 
can't have a people, especially the majority, who made ttte system and who are 
afflM(»nt, make a sacrifice and make that sacrifice willingly or with an under- 
standing. You know you have to understand why you are doing this so you don't 
lose part of your purpose, because for the affluent white to make a tax sacrifice 
for black and brown, yoy know, they are probably looking at it like a chore and 
then they're saying, well, we have to do it, but 1 don't want to, you know, and 
so you still have this misunderstanding And you've done nothing to solve it 
except a symbolic gesture And so I think that this falls on the shoulders of 
the mass meUia, bjt because the mass media is made of individuals, the individuals 
will have to understand within their realm of influence what they have to do to 
cause other peopie to change, because: what has been discussed here, especially 
yesterday, was like this generation gap I maintain thai there is no real 
generation gap, because anything that anyone might tend to label generation gap 
falls on either communication or so&;eone's not bems able to or willing to get 
up off of what has been the status quo and to move on to something new. 



C. "Tne Wright Institute Training Program of August and September, 1969," 
by Dr. Gerald D. Croici^ Dean of Special Prwgrams» Board of Governcxs, 
California Community Colleges. 

Dr. Briggs wanted ma to talk about the Wright Institttie Training Program 
wo conducted m August and S^ptcmbar of last year 

This was a new experience for the State Office responsible for the 
governance of the California community coiioges. It was an experience we under- 
took with some fear because }.t iS a sensitive area It was a program for the 
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training of coitmunity college personnel who work with low- income end tsinority 
students The staff in the Chancellor's office were fortunate in contacting 
the Wright Institute, which had received a special grant from the l^ederal 
CovemRont to conduct training programs in this area. It was their plan to 
conduct one five-week program for community college personnel who worked with 
low- income and minority youth, but we prevailed upon them to modify their 
contract with the U S. Office of Education to conduct five one-week programs 
in a two-month period. It was a crash program and was needed immediateXy. 

We arrived at this decision on two counts: (1) the Berg-Axtell study 
emphasised repeatedly the need for training of community college personnel who 
work with youth who are either from low* income families or minority groups; 
(2) the passage of the Extended Opportunity Progtoms and Services Act made 
it necessary to train individuals for the new programs that would be developed. 
We knew personnel was not available at the colleges^ and we had to do something 
quickly 

The Wright Institute agreed to out proposal. They put together a staff 
made ur; of minority people who knew the problems in this area of training. One 
objective was the training of individuals who would involve *?, < total college 
in the program. This included the community. 

A second objective was to present alternative means of funding programs. 
As a matter of fact, there are many things that can be done in this area without 
money. Of course, we encouraged colleges to get things going with their own 
resources. The colleges had to demonstrate commitment. There are a number of 
colleges that we can point to as being illustrative of the work being done with 
low-Income and minority youth » but there are not very many. Actually, the Berg- 
Axtell study indicated that about half of the community colleges had any viable 
programs in this fie Ad. 

Another thing ei^phasised was that much may be accomplished in the existing 
structure and wo don't have to look outside the community ox the college for 
resources After all, a community college ought to act like a community college 
and do the things community colleges are supposed to be doing. 

We had our objectives for the training programs. The institutes were 
held Within the last few days, I received a communication from the Kt^ght 
Institute training staff pointing out some general observations regarding the 
training program, 

WItat I am about to relate to you is not meant to be criticism of the 
community col legos Actually. I think it ought to be helpful to you to know 
what members of one training staff (the Wright Institute) has said and what 
their inspressions and observations were regarding their experience. I also 
want to poiAt out that the training program was successful and accomplished 
the objectives. The need for training was recognized and carried out. People 
were involved that had not been involved befoie. I think the programs to be 
developed and those under way received the additional help neededi which will 
result in i.-nproved programs. I feel that many things were accomplished, such 
as student involvement, colleges observing the need for total involvement and 
recognizing the necessity for community participation. Additionally, the 
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colleges TGAlised that they could and must not rely on one source of funding. 
All resources of the community and colleges must be utilised. 

The Wriglt Institute Training Staff returned from the training programs 
throughout the state with a number of impressions which the staff feels are 
important to report here. 

The California community colleges is the largest system of higher 
education in the world. They are being called on to take the greatest share 
of the responsibility for educating low-income and minority youth. They are 
by nature of their low program cost and fleidbility the institution to assume 
this responsibility. On the other hand the staff saw little or no sense of 
urgency among the community college personnel in assuming this responsibility 
They saw little active participation for assuming assigned tasks, and met with 
some who felt there were no tasks to be undertaken. 

This staff would argue that we are on a collision course between public 
expectation and college preparation. If poor people and pe?ple of color are 
to be told by the legislature, by four-year institutions, and by high school 
counselors and community colleges that the community college is their primary 
chance for an education, and if the community colleges arc not prepared to meet 
that responsibility, the staff is concerned that the community «srUege will 
not meet the responsibility delegated to them. Senate Bill 164 (the Extended 
Opportunity Programs and Services Act) and the three million doiUrs it carries 
with it is indeed an excellent beginning for the state to move ahead with the 
state*wide plan for those who have previously been excluded from higher 
education. Such a plan must take into consideration why poor people and people 
of color h»ve been excluded. It must recognize that certain changes are 
essential in the excluding institutions to include and Aerve a new and different 
student body. 

To bo more specific about our concern, the staff was aware of a pervading 
feeling of impotence among community college faculty and administrators, a 
feeling of impotence which took the form of, "Nobody funds c immunity colleges. 
We have no influence with the State Legislature, we have never had enough 
money, and we aren't going to have enough, and there is no point in talking 
about anything that has been done at the State College or University because 
we don't have their freedom." 

All these things become a self- tilling prophecy. The staff was particularly 
awaro of defeatism on the days devoted to sources of funding and ways of influenc- 
ing legislation. Repeatedly there was evidence that community colleges exhibited 
despondency because* of a single rejection of a single proposal from one funding 
source. Not one institution liiaicato<^ '♦•dt it was the job of the miiitution 
to rework and sell the proposal over and over again. Only one institution 
reported pushing a financial aid application to the appeal level. All admitted 
that in the past they askod for loss federal financial aid money than they needed. 

The staff was even more concerned with some community college personnel 
because they resisted change by their hyper-sensitivity and defensivcness 
For cample, in response to a quote from the Southern education Reporting Service 
about the small number of black students in higher education, the staff got, 
"No one on our »taff is prejudiced" dr;50urs is rot a racist institution " 
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Statenentd were perceived as accusations where no accusations had been made 
or intended. 

In other cases, participants were passive. They would stay a few hours 
and then leave for home . Passivity also took the form of several participants 
asking for model proposals so they could be sure of a good proposal. In other 
words, there was little evidence of any creative thinking or desire for such 
in meeting the demands now being felt by the community colleges. 

Now on the other hand, students throughout the state selected by other 
students came for the full five days, took copious notes, worked afternoons 
and evenings formulating proposals, have since communicated with the staff by 
asking for information on new legislation; and generally, the paid--or the 
unpaid students, who were also invited—made the kind of commitment that could 
bring about change and that represents a marvelous resource to community 
colleges to move ahead. Students clearly are ready to work very hard to make 
certain that community colleges include low* income and minority students in 
their educational opportunity programs, which are being developed and maintained. 

The Wright Institute has made several recommendations that I'll relate 
to you. They indicated that "because three million dollars must serve as a 
spur to action and because three million dollars split ninety- two ways will 
be highly ineffectual, the Wright Institute staff makes a number of recommenda- 
tions based on their experience with several community colleges." 

The first recommendation was to give the highest program funding priority 
to those community colleges which sent full teams and actually participated, 
and were willing to devote a considerable amount of time to training of personnel. 
Personnel in this case meaning teaching faculty, administrators, students, and 
people in the community. 

They also pointed out that activity of ^ne single- week is not sufficient 
to influence real changej and follow-up activities should be planned Institutions 
should be willing to involve key personnel in large numbers for a specified 
amount of time They also suggested that all participants should be committed 
to change and those who are not willing to seek change should not participate. 
Sessions can impart a certain amount of factual knowledge, but the bulk of any 
session should be devoted not to universals, but to the creating of an awareness 
and a willingness to experiment in change and a willingness to meet new challenges. 

The coimiiunication declared that all participants should be ready to interact 
with studcr.rs and listen to the concerns of students about the need for change. 
Furthfir, thuy commented that community colleges shf>».»ld be encouraged to form 
consortiums, It was pointed out that community colleges will not receive large 
funding from the Federal Government as individual colleges, but the colleges 
could if they were to develop consortiums. 

The Wright Institute exhorts the Chancellor's Office lo exercise all its 
influence and all its discretion to instigate the change so desperately being 
called for and to fund programs at those institutions which demonstrate the 
strongest commitment to change 

The Wright Institute also suggested some of the things they would do 
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differently if called upon to act m this capacity again. They would resist 
the appeal for institutions to tell them the answers and plan a program for 
them. This occurred all the time. The question was repeatedly asked, "Now 
how do we do it?" Colleges wanted answers to problems. The community colleges 
didn't want to solve their own problems, The Institute would insist that no 
institution participate unless it participates fully and attempts to plan a 
program which centers its activity on institutional dialogue The Institute 
would serve solely as resource persons and facilitators and not as lecturers. 

I have related this communication from the Wright Institute, not as a 
condemnation or criticism, but as a help, I am merely indicating a reaction 
of a training team [the Wright Institute] to a given program. Whether these 
observations are true or not, I will leave to your judgment . 



0. Expressions of Thought and Feeling by Representatives of Three Minority Groups. 

1. "The First American: The American Indian," by David Risling, 
Agriculture Instructor, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Califotnia 

Why is it the first American, the American Indian, is seldom included in 
conferences such as this? Is it because we believe that he is part of the 
mainstream of the American public; is it because we are too busy solving our 
immediate problems to worry about him; is it because he is one of the "silent 
majority" who says nothing and is quite pleased with the operation of our present 
system; or is it that Americans are just apathetic about Indians and their 
problems? 

It is my feeling that the average American is unaware of the American Indian 
and his problems When we consider the fact that the educational system in 
America teaches almost nothing about the Indian, is it any wonder thai we 
continue to neglect the Indian in our educational conferences and other activities? 

In viewing the curriculum in our California schools we find almost nothing 
indicating that Indians contributed anything to the economic or social development 
of America. Of the five years of studies required fox a teaching credential in 
California, only six and a half pages are devoted to Indians^ and five and a 
half of those are detrimental to the image of the Indian people 

Americans who axe aware of the Indians generally feei that most Indians 
are found in Oklahoma» North Dakota, or Arizona and that the United States 
government is taking care of them Unfortunately, this is not the case; almost 
one-fifth of the Indian population lives in California, and the majority of them 
live in the urban ghettos. 

Edgar Cahn, in his book Our Brother's Keeper . The Indian in White Aroericaj 
says that the Indian is neither an American nor an Indian He has the worst 
of one world, the white world, and is barred from the best of his own. 

In order for us to help the American Indian we should know a few facts about 
him. Let us first look at his social and economic status Let me quote from a 
campaign speech made by our President to the Congress of American Indians in which 
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he acknowledged the unenviable position c£ the American Indian. He said: 

The sad plight of the American Indian is a stain on the 
honor of the American people. 

Historically, these native Americans who shared the first 
Thanksgiving and guided restless explorers across the American 
continent have been deprived of their ancestral lands and reduced 
by unfair federal policies and demeaning paternalism to the status 
of powerless wards of a confused Great White Father. 

Today, many of the 600,000 American Indians living on reser- 
vations suffer limitations, disabilities and indignities that few 
disadvantaged groups in America suffer in equal measure. 

Their educational level is inexcusably low— and their motivation 
is sapped by an educational structure which forces them to reject 
tKeir own culture as the price of educationaT"advancement . 



To further illustrate the status of the American Indians as compared to 
other Americans, I would like to quote to you some other facts: (1) the 
unemployment rate among Indiais is more than ten times the national average; 
(2) the average family income is $1,500 and in some areas below $500; (3) the 
literacy rates are the lowest of all ethnic groups, the level of formal education 
being half the national average and the school drop-out rate, twice the national 
average; (4) the average life expectancy is more than twenty years less than 
that of other #tmericans; (5) the sanitation and housing conditions are the 
poorest of all ethnic groups, ninety- five percent cf the housing being totally 
inadequate; (6) the death rate among the children is twice the national average; 
(7) the suicide rate among teenagers in some areas is ten times the national 
average; (8) urban Indians, many of them relocated by tHe Federal govemmenti 
often find themselves confined to hopeless city reservations of despair because 
they lack the orientation, education, and skills necessary for urban living, 
hence soon find that they are unwanted; (9) alcoholism, prostitution and other 
forms of degeneration among Indians are highest in the urban areas. 

These cold facts should point out quite clearly the failure of America, as 
a nation which prides itself in its concern with the welfare of all people , to 
do something constructive toward overcoming this tragic situatTon. Atter aU. 
the deplorable conditions under which the bulk of America's Indian people are 
forced to exist today are not of their own choosing. They were forced into 
this miserable situation by the people whose descendents are living in security, 
comfort, and luxury derived from the rich land and resources taken forcefully 
and deceitfully from the country's rightful inhabitants. 

The next important fact to c<^nsider when dealing with American Indians is 
the fact that they were a conquered people. Conquered people, almost universally, 
tend to isolate themselves from their conquerors, spatially where possible as well 
as inwardly or psychologically. They are naturally suspicious m any dealings 
with people they regard as their conquerors. They tend to develop styles of 
behavior which cause them to be categorized as apathetic, withdrawn, irresponsible 
shy, lazy, and helpless. Alcoholism, inferiority complexes » factionalism, and 
other forms of degeneration seem to typify such conquered popuUtions--not just 
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Indians » but any conquered people down through history who have been as eonpletely 
denoralited over such a long period of tine. 

Another thing to consider is the fact that the Uves of the Indian people 
tiave so long been directed and controlled by the governntent that any display of 
independence and self-deterinination is regarded as rebellion against authority; 
hence the spirit of these once proud, resilient, independent people has been 
pretty well smothered Ihis governmental dictation of their lives has left them 
auspicious, disillusioned, cynical, and frustrated Their lack of education, 
naivete, and lack of a sense of self-worth have contributed substantially to 
their dependency 

That the problems of the Indians aie much more complex than those of other 
minorities is another important fact that should be considered. Indian people 
are usually subjected to federal, state, local, and Indian laws, all at the same 
time, many of which are applicable only to Indians. Those that live on trust 
lands or reservation lands have legal problems unique to Indian people. Many 
Indians have treaty rights and restrictions that are different from those of 
other citizens Some Indians receive federal aid, while others do not Indians 
living in the same household sometimes are governed by different agencies. Full 
brothers and sisters living on and off the reset vations find that they havo 
different rules to adhere to This is very confusing to both the Indian and 
the non- Indian. 

The next thing to consider is the fact that textbooks and the mass media 
are generally very derogatory toward Indian people. There is little material in 
the schools today telling of the contributions made by the American Indian toward 
the development of the United States Most people ate not even aware of the fact 
that the Iroquois League, established in the ISOO's, served as the model for the 
Constitution of the United States, or that the Cheickee school systems in the 
early 1800*s were teaching ciasses in their own language and were even more 
literate in the English language than the surrounding white population at that 
time. 

Such ommissions from our standard textbooks are due, of course, tc the fact 
that Indians are a conquered people and that histor^c^* are always wntton from 
the conqueror's point of view Is it any wonder then that we know very little 
about the original inhabitants of America? 

Let us consider next the differing systems of values among people While 
some groups of Indians, particularly those of the Northwest, measured a man*s 
success and importance by his material wealth, often earned by hie service to 
others, generally speaking amongst the Indiana oi the NV>rthern Hemisphere such 
wealth was of Uttlc significance Things, such as hoihcs, taken by skill and 
daring, usua« signiiied a man's prowess and courage, which were qualities 
needed for survival The prcs>ont'day American desire for wealth and material 
things gain<- ! through long hours of hard, monotonous work, a means of 
measuring a person's importance and success in life, very ut^en does net fit 
into the Indian system of v-aiues. Many would rather have the time and freedom 
to do the thing* they enjoy or 'hat they toei are important to their way of 
life, and they are satisfied with few material things, Icat/ing the tedious 
work and worty to others Others feel that it is morall) wrong to want or have 
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Bore than you aetuaUy need Still »ttie:s feet that it was the white nan or 
"the government'* who eaused the Indian u- be in the predicament in which he 
finds himself; therefore* it is only right thnt *h£ie sam? people or agencies 
should be expected to solve his problem? i.f him !n muuy cti^o!^ the Indian 
tribes have treaties ydth the Government which promised to take care of them 
forever. 

Another important fact to consider is that Indians have for the most part 
had their native religions pretty well extinguished and now lack a major 
religious movement with which to identify As with religions universally» the 
Indian religions gradually evolved through time to fit the overall social and 
environmental somplexities of their lives Every phase of their day*to*day 
living centered around their religion With the coming of the conquerors, they 
were, more often than not, forced to give up their accustcmod way of life a^td 
their homeland to which their religion was *ied, and consequentlv , to abandon 
their religion at the same time, or try to modify it to make it acceptable in a 
changed style of life The resulting confusion, frusttation, and de&pair had 
a major effect upon their lives By and large when Indians came ^nto contact 
with white people, they were continually pr«^s«)ured into accepting Christianity* 
in one or more of its many forms, as a superior and "right" replacement for 
their native religion Many Indians have httd, and mo ^it W h^vir.g. a hard 
time adjusting to the varying con&cp;& of ChriSiiaiuty, which in mctny areas are 
contrary to the Indian philosophy and way of life This inner csnfUct loaves 
them no sustaining religious faith to turn to in times oi hitQ»a 

The next factor which I will discuss ii the iu%k of i>el£-e&cecm or self> 
worth among our Indian people 

One of the reasons for the high Indian unempiovmenr late and h;gh suicide 
and drop-out rates among our Indian teenagers is» ' jciir Uck of self-esteem or 
self-worth and the feeling of not being wanted iheic arc many contributing 
causes for this, many of which 1 have already idcntit«£d One of the most 
notable is the niass medis which projects the Indian being a savage or something 
less than human. Another tactor is the lack at understanding by non- Indian 
people who know almost nothing factual about the Indian people In addition the 
Indian people themselves have lost mo&t of ^'heir cultural idcnt.ty. 

Indians concerned with this ptcbicm feel ^ha^ Iitd;an hcn*igc should be an 
integral part of the programs of the a.hocii& and the Indian c^(nmun;ty They 
feel that in teaching the Indians as well a» njn-Indian«> the true d'td finer 
things about their hentage, stressing thai there ncihing shameful in being 
"different," the Indian people will have a tentrte'l i»ense of pride in their 
heritage, in turn improving their own self-«'?.»eem and icU worth This, of 
course, is a change from the old government philosophy which says tha* anything 
Indian is bad and the quicker Indians leamod th^s, the bcttcc Unfortunately 
this philosophy has only compounded the problem 

The last factor I will discuss which contiibure-> great*) tc thr low status 
of the Indians m America today is their lack ot opportunity rot *rcif -detorminatio 
As a conquered people, they have for generations been under pif^f rnalistic control, 
treated as mteiiectual , cultural, and •tuciai mfarors and hi/e not been givon 
the opportunity to become involved ^n determining the couises or their own lives. 
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Yet when the Europeans first landed in this country* the Indians were doing 
quite well, their weys of life end development of special shiUe suiting 
•dnirabiy the differing environments in which they lived. 

The most successful Indian programs today» such as Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School in Arizona, the California Indian Education Association* the Office 
of Navajo Economic Opportunity, and many others, are those in which the Indians 
have taken the leadership role. The least successful are those which have not 
involved Indians in the planning and management. Unfortunately the dominating 
society is most reluctant to relinquish its paternalistic role, cherishing 
the assumption that it must surely know what the Indians need most and what is 
best for them. 

I hope that what I have discussed with you this morning will in some small 
way cause you to become concerned with the problems of our Indian people. I 
would suggest that any of you who are interested in the Indian problems read 
Our Brother's Keeper ; The Indians in White America, Tliis book is about the 
status of these conquereTpeople living among us. It looks at the world which 
exists today within our midst— a world controlled by white men, a world which 
grinds out new injustices day by day. It tells the story of how it is to live 
in your own country, to be a conquered people under control, not being able to 
determine your own destiny, not even allowed to be heard; as a matter of fact, 
not even here in the educational system of California. Two years ago we 
finally had a report made to the Legislature and to the Governor, letting them 
know there were Indians in California and letting them know their obligations 
and so on. They did'nt even know that Indians existed. I urge you to read the 
book, and I further hope that at your next conference you will include the 
American Indian at all levels so that he too can contribute to the Community 
College Values Conference. Thank you very much. 



2. "Black Aspirations t Goals, and Values," by Jool 0. Reid, Dean of 
Community Services, Pasadena City College 

Let us get to the heart of the matter, the gist of the problem, and 
address ourselves honestly and candidly to what blacks aspire to and really want. 

So far as the black man is concerned, I cannot, nor would I pretend to, 
speak for the blacks in toto. In truth > no one can. There arc many leaders, 
spokesmen, and community representatives who speak out» discuss, and present 
a rich diversity of opinions regarding aspirations and fulfillment which Macks 
desire tc achieve. Let us not be naive and pretend that there is only one voice 
for America's blacks and only one point of view. Blacks are as varied in 
opinion and thought as anyone else. As I see it, the black man is asking and 
seeking for the same cherished goals and ideals which motivate all other 
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Americans these are the sane aspirations sought by all other human beings. 
One important aspect is that ol respect, respect ad a human being who has a mind; 
respect as an individual who has talents and the potential for creativity and 
who seeks to realize his individuality. He wants respect for himself and his 
family. He wants to better himself, to have a good education, a better home, 
improved economics He wants to give his family the comforts and the necessities 
of living. The black man wants, nay, demands th(^ abolition of discrimination, 
racism, and exploitation He cherishes the right and opportunity to participate 
in and enjoy the benefits and responsibilities of American life. 

Let us look at the elementary schools, the fundamental unit of our public 
school system There are differing professional and U> citizens* views in 
the black community However, they all have in common the desperate and immediate 
search for progress, not in another 200 years, but progress right here and now! 
While there may be differences as to the merits of the traditional eight years 
of elementary school, the 8-4, 6-3-3, and more recently 4.4-4 systemst the 
important thing is not to get bogged down m educational verbiage and reach an 
impasse of inaction and apathy The need is for a responsive system Blacks 
are saying, "Let us re-evaluate the educational system, whatever its form, and 
let us begin to do something constructive about it. Let us change and update 
its curriculum and subject content " To illustrate, why do we not include a 
full review in our teaching of American history that would actually represent 
black participation and contribution at all levels of instruction and from all 
fields of learning- -science, art, politics* etc? Let us use this comprehensive 
educational appr9ach--the truth*-to counter the present distorted view in 
American education which gives rise to prejudice and feeds race hatred. Let*s 
present these educational truths so that the individual black child. Chicane 
youth, and all minorities will be proud of the contributions, the richness of 
his culture and his people Let us not have showcase nor shallow window- 
dressing sham. Let us have no "Potemkin Villages." We're living in the 1970 *s 
today! Blacks are individuals who have capacity, individuals who are using 
their capacity, and individuals who should have more opportunity to use their 
capacity This is what we want for our children, black, brown, or white. 

Now let us direct our attention tc the junior high school systems Let 
us likewise enrich and modify the school curriculum to make it more meaningful 
and to make the school system more accountable to its youthful students. The 
community colleges are becoming more involved in community affairs and extending 
the educational process to the community at the grass-roots level This is the 
essence of the junior college To me, one of the points o^ the junior college 
IS to bring education to the people, getting involved in the community Junior 
college students are going back to junior high schools and working with potential 
drop-outs, working with students who are having difficulty because of the system. 
Why is this so? The educational system as presently constituted has failed to 
reach and motivate these students Wliat a waste of talent' WTiat a subversion 
of the educational process! 

In the area of education at the junior college level, let us bring 
educational opportunity to the poopie How do we do this" This is particularly 
what black people and other minorities m my arsa arc asking WJiere junior 
college administration is enlightened, such as the administration at Pasadena 
City College, as well as its educational community out -roach, the Community 
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Adult Training Center* the school system is re5|)ondibe to the needs and a&pir* 
ation of the cofniftunity peoples. In this sense, it is striving fo^ iiteaninglul 
eofiununieation and accountability to its eduenticnal constituents. For exatnple. 
we are asking for a special pr.^grdin, a mobile nlasKtoom on wheels to take into 
the community. We seek to reach the residents of the ghetto and barrio. Let 
us sit with the disadvantaged person who has been degraded, who is desperate, 
who is despairing. Let us make the initial contact v'ith the person who is on 
drugs and seeks to escape from his harsh world of reality and degradation. 
Let us meet him on his terms and meet his immediate needs. Let us administer 
supportive services. Lot us have wir.e tay counselors, recruiters^ and other 
teaching personnel who go out into the cotninunity These personnel will be 
attached to the mobile classroom. Let all connected with this educational 
venture be sensitive, concerned, and communicative This is what black and 
brown people have been asking for and what they respond to in the area from 
which X come. This is what the junior college should be trying to do. 

After the junior college has established initial contact and created an 
educational bridge with the community sesidcnt, the disadvantaged person will 
be more responsive to enrolling in the college programs Let ua be realistic 
and recognize that the stress of the ghetto is such that not ovorybcdy wants 
to go to the junior college, nor could afford the luxury or the time. Survival 
is paramount. The innovative answer, the response to this need, is the community 
adult training center, where the educational, economic, and socially disadvantaged 
can within a short, concentrated time acquire educational and vocational skills 
so that they can successfully begin to climb the economic ladder and enter the 
main stream of the employment market. 

To be effective and to make such an innovative program work, as wc did in 
Pasadena at our Community Adult Training Center, we must generate enthusiasm 
and elan vital. We must rid ourselves of stereotyped and prejudicial thinking. 
For instance, blacks and other rainontJcs do not wish to remain on welfare rolls. 
They have pride and dignity They seek a realistic, pragmatic moans to escape 
from the evils of poverty and welfare 

Blacks and other minority ycuth are keenl) aware of the social, economic, 
and political problems that besot them They are involved in the political 
process. They want to help direct their future This is what young people 
are asking for. They want to partake in the world of industry, business, and 
management. Hiey want to acquire more knowledge. e«pextisc, and ;^kills that are 
so vital to the educational process, tspecially at the junior college and its 
educational outpost, the community adult training centers. We educators must be 
aware of and meet these needs 

Tlie business world has a unique opportunity to got involved and contribute 
its skills and experience in developing and uplittmg the sconomically deprived 
conununitios . Enlightened ghetto youths are saying, Let us be part of the economic 
decision-making process. In Pasadena, for example, there is the Malabar Parts 
Corporation that has just started, composed of professional and lay leadership. 
Malabar utilizes community expertise and skills m redeveloping the community 
People, especially young people indigenous to ihe community, say, Le us do it 
ourselves, We want a chance to participate in and control our comm .iy, our 
destiny. Instead of our comraun''. monies being turned over but twr or three 
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tiffifls and leaving the eoiMiunitx with no* profits remaining, let our eondumer 
tnonles be tm*ncd over as it happens in the m^ddlo'cl^sf^ areas » thirteen or 
fourteen times, and a significant portion remain in our eoitssunity. Malabar and 
ltd ghetto youth participants win take the initiative to invite existing 
business to the community upon mutually acceptable terms end benefits. They will 
provide not only the unskilled labor force, but also skilled labor and supervis- 
ory and management personnel. They will seek educational help and expertise of 
the Community Adult Training Center and the colleges to achieve this goal of 
total community participation in all socio-economic spheres of endeavor where 
the land, buildings, planning, industry, finance » and management are controlled 
by and for the community. 

Blacks and other minorities are saying that there is a lack of sensitivity 
on the part of most of our educators, There is still discrimination; there is 
still bigotry; there is still racism. Let us drop the facade o£ civility and 
polite language, and let us judge one-another by our actions. There is much 
truth to the statement "If you are not part of the solution, you are part of the 
problem." Our lack of meaningful activity, our apathy » our omission is akin to 
our hoarding of vast surplus quantities of gram while the rest of the world dies 
of starvation. The grain merely accumulates, but people stagnate and deteriorate. 
Licensed poverty and injustice perpetuate further poverty and accumulate further 
injustices onto the second, third, and fourth generations We have a vicious, 
unremitting, diabolic cycle Small wonder that we witness social explosions 
that erupt into a Watts, a Detroit, a Newark' The expression of good intentions 
does little if it does not result m constructive actions, The road to Hell is 
paved with platitudes and hypocrisy. We are judged by our actions and not by 
pious lip service 

What do blacks and other minorities want? The/ want their rightful place 
and share in American life now, no more, but certainly no less Time is running 
out! Time is short! All of us must act now with vi&ion, courage, candor, and 
conviction 



3. "Mexican- Amen cans," by Amado Reynoso, Spanish instructor and Director of 
Mexican -Amor lean Studies at Moorpark Junior College, 

! am Amado Reynoso fxom Moorpark College, with a couple of different titles; 
one is instructor in Spanish and one, Director of Mexican-American studies. 
I'm going to react to Dr Smith's comments, first of all, in one area which is 
of great concern to me because of what I have seen happen in a number of ethnic 
programs and maybe can serve as a base of discussion for some of us instructors, 
students, and administrators 

Dr. Smith mentioned that students were very concerned and very imaginative 
and wore pushing for many new programs that they considered relevant to them in 
their own barrios and their cwn ghettos; and in order to achieve these programs 
they were going to the administration, and the administration was working with 
the students in order to achieve these new areas, these new fields of concerns. 
Well, what I am asking is, tvliere is the teacher? How are you going to do this? 
What has happened to the traditional role, to the intimate relation that used to 
occur between the teacher and the student? How Uo you go about it? If the 
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administration i$ the facilitator, it ma facilitate something between the 
student and the teaeher But trom a number el institutions since 1 besame 
Ittvdlvtd in ethnic ttudiid laat Sapttober i hear that teachers ate dropping off. 
They ere being attacked by studr^nts. You know it*s hard being in ethnic studies 
departments nowdayst both for us blacks and browns, I nyself being brown. We 
nay be the first dead generation > 

Perhaps two or three years frooi now it will be realised that some of these 
more militant--in a negative sense of the woid--demands can't be met* and some 
progress can be made in terms of what can be realised within the structure of 
the college. Of course the structure itself can ehang'9, but new programs are 
being bom every semester, often not being thought out completely Often they 
are being met as a reaction to instantaneous demands for instant perfection, 
and people are being hired and they are being fited, too. Almost overnight 
they are being reassigned. Things that are built under pressure are drastically 
changed under pressure, and in this kind of atmosphere, what happens to the 
teacher? How can you build a viable, long- lasting program for the whites and 
the blacks and the browns and the barrio and the ghetto, and the over-thirty 
and the under- thirty, and the day and night students » listening to— necessarily 
perhaps— to a very small minority of people, the vocal minority? 

I had the opportunity of planning, calling, and sharing in a Mexican- 
American studies conference at Moorpark College last November 19 More than 
one speaker said, "At our institution we work so closely with our Chicano students 
that they teach us as much as we teach them" I myself don't feel this way about 
it. I am wondering who is getting paid and why. I was bom in a ghetto My 
parents came from Mexico I am bilingual and bicultural I have been in 
education since 1949, and I have been in a number of different districts, and I 
have some experience that I feel I can offer to young people that may lead them 
in their own soul-searching for their own identity* m their own careers even 
as they go back into the ghetto, as they $;.> Can I offer them anything? I 
think I can, so I take a job and I want to do my job. I am sure that this is 
true of all blacks and all browns If the students don't feel this way, then we 
are in trouble. If the administration doesn't feel this way, again we are in 
trouble. How do you recruit, how do you keep, how do you build programs that 
don't fall down in one semester, that don't fall down in half a semester? What 
happens to the spirit of the coUeget is what I'm asking, to the spirit of the 
staff, the spirit even of the board of this kind of thing^ 

Bob [speaking to a student in the audionccj, are you and I the only chicanos 
here? You want to come up here, Bcb? Come on 

Bob ; Like in South San Francisco there's almost 4,000 families of Spanish 
surname, and I think there may be 200 or 300 or even less students in the 
student body of the College of San Mateo m the three campuses all told To me 
this is a very small proportion, and talking myself with a lot of people, fellow 
Chicanos, I don't think it is all apathy or lack of interest. I just think it's 
what is available, it's not there i and I think it should be made available 
because if it isn't, well, shall we say individuals like myself that ta':e a 
moderate stand, as far as getting things done, may not be heard, and the only 
thing that may be heard are the ones, let us say. who advocate more violent 
means. 
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Reynoao ! The ratio in California is about twenty percant Mexican-Amarican* 
and proportionataly wa ara pratty bad all. Tha blacks ara ¥Ay ahead of us 
Wa may ba batter off than tha Indiana, prapoitionataly, I don't know It l» 
pretty sad anyway. And fox a nunibar of reasons we are n&t xapresented. 

Now on this same question of why we are not represented, or who we arOi or 
who IS speaking up or who can you listen to in building a program meeting the 
needs of the cofununity, I think that grossly you might be able, m the college 
area, to divide them into perhaps three different fields, three different piles. 
One might be the Mexican-American that is pretty closely identified with the 
Republic of Mexicoj and if he is kind of middle-clasb oriented in Mexico, he 
is going to come to this country, or middle- class oriented m Cuba, he's going 
to come to this country and really swing with it from the very beginning- I 
had youngsters come and learn English in twelve months ^ and they were in the 
top of the class right away No problem at all If th6> are Menican-American 
and again kind of middle-class oriented they have learned to work with the system 
and sort of trust the system, and they don't want any rabble rousers to get in 
their way. And there arc then the rabble rousers » the militant ones who are 
dissatisfied and have some ideas of how they wan*, to change it, and a portion 
of these will be very vocal At our college there are maybe five or ten, perhaps, 
who are quite vocal and assume some kind of leadership The others are pretty 
much willing to be identified and be lead by them, or a good portion of them 
don't even want to be identified with them because of what they consider is a 
rather negative view of the Mexican- Amen can They just dsn't want to be 
involved in anything militant at all They are happy to be m sports, to be in 
technology, to be in social sciences, whatever it is, and not be involved in any 
Mexican-American studies type thing. Then we have the small minority that is 
very vocal and is building programs 

Wliat I'm saying, of course, is that we as teachers and we as administ raters » 
in order to earn our keep, have a respon^ibi Uty to do more than simply listen 
to them We have the responsibility to work with them and give them the benefit 
of whatever experience we may have had Otheiwi&o the program they are working 
so hard to build is going to flop because they have no experience in doing this. 
And if we can help them, if we are committed to building any kind of program, 
we have to spend many hours with them And not to do this is to really cheat 
them and betray them* and the> are just going to destroy themselves and nothing 
is going to be built to last more than one semester And I feei very strongly 
about this, because I've seen many instances where adminisiratois, teachers, 
and college faculty say» weil if you want it, sure you can have it, it will fly 
But it doesn't fly, and where are you then? my concern would be with the sole 
of the teacher How can we at each individual lOdtituticn best utiUzo the 
teacher resources of our colleges? How can wo make our ethnic studies program 
stronger? How can wo make our relationship with thp cofnraun*ty stronger? Those 
arc the concerns I bring to you this morning Thank-you 
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"As Minority Students See Things,** by Student Panel o£ six: Robert 
Morales, College of San Mateo; Kenneth Payne, Pasadena City College; 
Lorraine Pelham, College of the Redwoods; Mel Sanehara, Gavilan College; 
t^ayne Traylor, Pasadena City College; and 2aeh ZwerdUng, College ol the 
Redwoods. Moderator, Sanford Gun, Assistant Dean o£ the Evening College, 
College of San Mateo. 

Sanford Cum , the Moderator ; I will start things off here by relinquishing 
iiiaRediateiy to^e students, because 1 think that is where it is, and they 
have heard enough from us< The idea of this panel is more or less a dialogue 
lamong ourselves here, hoping to include you too, on how the minority students 
see things and also kind of a reaction to some of the things we have had 
foisted on us thus far. 1 personally feel from the outset that I trust in the 
future that students will be involved in the planning of these, and X have 
mentioned that already O K,, we*ll just start off here. Will you tell it 
how it is for you. Kho*s going to be first? Tliere don*t have to be a first 
here. Just start in. I know you can rap» but just start like we have been. 

Student in audience ; What do we as students see that is taking place 
in the colleges that we are perhaps not satisfied with or if we are satisfied 
with it, what can we do to make it better? and this is in the realm of»let 
us say we start off with curriculum- -curriculum and ethnic studies. 

Wayne Traylor , on panel ; O.K., as I mentioned earlier, that one main 
point is that right now you have to take two or three different courses to 
get an education in one course actually Just like all the way through 
elementary and junior high, and I think with the community college concept 
this is what we have to start talking about, not just the junior colleges, 
but the elementary schools and the junior high schools, unless we want to 
create another mental type generation gap. We have to start thinking about 
our younger brothers and sisters now, and they*rc not being taught all that 
there is to be taught, I mean the teachers could- -just like up at Berkeley they 
have a booklet that's put out already about black history, that if a teacher 
wants to take a summer off and go and get back into the studying of black history 
he could incorporate that into his regular history course. So I see a need 
for ethnic studies to be incorporated into all the classes and not make the 
students have to take two or three classes to get one thing. 

Bob Morales, on panel ; As far as myself, going back to what I said about 
the proportion of students of Chicano background in the schools, I feel that 
the administrators and the teachers working in conjunction with the students 
could make more strides in offering Chicano studies, so that potential students 
from the barrios, will be encouraged to enroll more and particip^ite more. 
Since I was in elementary and high scliool, I have seen a lot doae, and yet I 
see there's still more to be dor^s. 

Speaker m audience ; Bob, could you give us any background about the 
College of SarTNiateo and their College-Readiness Program?" 

Bob Morales ; The College-Readiness Program was run by Mr. DeLaRocha, a 
very capable gentleman if I may add, and has done a lot. 
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Lately I haven*t gone on my own to see whet U being done, but when X last 
waa Involved a lot was being helped But this is only a drop in the bueket 
what can be dene as far as promoting iROre participation, not only by the 
staff, by the adninlstraiion, but by the minority students themselves in 
initiating more ethnic programs X am not sure, but I believe at the college 
of San Mateo there isn*t a national Chleano i:;ogram, I mean in the sense that 
there's a course I think there is a black studies course being offered, but 
I didn't notice any Chicano studies offered A Mr. Marin, fion Skyline College, 
approached me earlier and asked what my opinion would be, as far as a name for 
a course. I told him it could be just called Chicano— could be called almost 
anything, but I feel the most ifflponant thing would be to get it actually 
initiated by tdlk^ng, by spreading it In f&ct I didn't know that they had 
this need until he talked to me today But tins shows you the problem that 
there is, not enough awarene&s going on, because people either remain silent 
or standing in the backg/ound, not voicing themselves, not telling the people 
how it is. 

Speak er In audience ; I go along with Bob 100% in everything he's seid 
here. YouTnow it's important that we talk about this stuff, about the issues 
and about the questions we are trying to raise here But more important, 1 
think here, is that we commit ourselves, you know; that we reoUy do something. 
Ke don't sit around and talk There is too much talk. In other words what 
I'm saying is that the key to defeating ignorance and prejudice » and this 
type of thing, racism^ is through education and how you can expect anybody to 
come through the elementary school structure as it sits or as it stands today» 
in the United States or in California, and even in the junior college, as it 
concerns U.S. history You know what kind of history we are talking about? 
Ke are talking about white U S history This is through eighth grade. This 
is my whole experience m education This is something that was brought up 
earlier also; this idea that we're left out, that we're ignored; and we're 
ignoring a large and wonderful part of our heritage In ether words, we have 
got to sit down, we've got to say to ourselves that we are going back to our 
school districts and we are going to work on our Board of Trustees to see that 
they buy textbooks that are, you know, really textbooks and are telling things 
the way they are, and talk about history in the real sense of history, not in 
a one-sided nationalistic thing here So maybe this is one of the things we 
should talk about; more than voicing our opinions back home is forcing people 
to do things, you know» commit ting- •commitments; that's the key word here. 

Wayne Tray lor . If I could toss something in here, the meaning I grab 
from that is that now ;s the time. 0 K Miat is needed now Is you got to 
show people that something is happening Just like this conference If we 
leave here and nothing's happened, then this ij. something that the people who 
you term as militants or ycu term as being violent, they can look at this 
conference and teil you that 'his is why we're being violent; because you 
are just sitting back, with the rhetoric and all this So what we need is the 
therapy of talk for the sake of action O.K » we talk wuh some direction, 
and so this is what's needed 

Probably Lorram Pclham, on panel . I think that people are aware of so 
many problems that they don't &w really where to start, and one of the 
problems is how rr go about committing yourself personally, not only committing 
yourself personally, but the measurement People are so Imng up on how to 
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netsure pfogresst for inst«nee, grAdlnc A MexicMn-AfflerlcM |Oin| through 

school nay be learning dn awful lot ftotn where he began; yet he tnay b@ foiling 
und turned away frotn the school be(;auae teachers tend to evaluate not personally 
but on Averages^ even in irrelevant subjects. We are going through a sass 
systen where we*re in classes that we don*t really care about, classes we'll 
never use, that we have to mefnorizei and then we are graded on them without 
considering things that are more relevant to us. 

Wayne Tray lor t O.K., I would like to make a suggestion here. We are the 
speakers, you are the audience; you are listening to us< l*d like if possible 
to change this and now bring it down t? where it is at, to eominunieation and 
dialogue. We had some naeutings last night, and we talked some things over and 
communicated, I think. And we've come up with a statement that Mack Biggers 
will present to ^ou now, and we*d like you to hoar this statement, and then 
try to—. This is like the key to the discussions that are going to follow at 
three o'clock, these workshops and things What we as students are asking is 
for some action to come out of this conference, something that we can take 
back to the schools and say that this is what we're trying to do» this is what 
needs to be done, this sort of thing. 

Mack Biggers, a st udent : As a result of the many discussions that we've 
had, many students uiTThany faculty and administrators that did join in with 
us, we came up with a guideline, not a statement of ways and means or programs* 
or what not, because we realize that different areas have different problems. 
All we want to do is provide a preamble, and that is a document that will give 
us a base to work from. And if this is implemented into the feeling of this 
conference, if this is the feeling of the total group- -and this does have the 
support of the student group that's here- -we feel that we will have gained 
something from this conference other than continous rhetoric. We have some 
very capable speakers that have spoken before us, but we that are here, that 
have attended conferences before, wc have heard these things We realize 
what the problems are; so let's do something. This is nothing more titan a 
guideline. 

THE GUIDELINE 

Total education is needed at all levels of education. 

We the students, as active members of this C.J C A Values 
Conference, suggest meaningful student involvement and 
participation in relevant education at all levels. The 
junior colleges, being the educational institutions of 
the communities, should be the coordinating entity for 
all educational movements in their communities to create 
an efficient educational environment. 

Total education involves yesterday, today, and, most 
important, tomorrow The community colleges are in a 
position to initiate educational program through, for 
example, E.P I.C., A S B., Community Services and 
administrations 



We believe that the general acceptance of the above suggestions 
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•9 guidelines emenatinK from thift conference would 
grc«itl> (*itlMiK»' the futdfe et oui woffimtjitttiv* 

There ere students here, faculty membei^* udministmors that heve corse to e 
conference-- 400 » 500, 600, tniUis i^otne -^^f us. We didn't cotne because we 
wanted to have a ^jdod time, leave our taihes during the holidays; we came 
because we th'^iuglir H'mcthing ^^O' ^iti'ti in he constructive. Someone said values 
Conference. .tui^t a \i,on^st<t\:t' leguUr conferences^ but Values. 
We're going to .^tlirt over again. \9'n^*s* The future! We've got soietRIng 
to work for Vulucs. Be they spuir.uai . dthical, moral— whatever is necessary 
in order to get the education system in *t*i? state where It should be^-this is 
what we've do. And thci^w .'Students juA the other members that are here 

that attended these meetings that we had into the wee hours, we got together 
because we wanted to see a chnnge come about. We started out with long- listed 
pages of Wliereas and feherctwrs ^nd B^in^ that— all sorts of programs and 
whatnot that would bc"7iti£lu3«e o. we feirthat because of the diversity of 
the groups here, the people here, vc f^hotild have one docum'snt here that would 
work for all people as a ba^Q, as a founciation. We've got copies here that 
are going to be handed out for the discu^^^ion groups, and any programs for 
ways and means of carrying out progtam.s rnat would come under this should be 
discussed tn ih^Ac hqa^ 

Are there any questions on what ytui ha'<^c .1u5t heard that wr> ctiv 4n<wer. 
Now there itvc snidents hcye. This wa.-> n'M tunnuiuted !>/ <'«k' •»! iwj puo|ilc. 
This is a total involvement. And T can't finswc-r «i! I of tht* questions^ but I 
am sure that if there is n question that someone u.>nlU IjKc; it.* Oirect, wo 
con answer them right n^jw Any of us van. Arc ihvrv any ^u^vS'iuns*^ 

Person in audience; ! would likp to know wh> ihc'tcdchers and administrators 
here should be excluded r'tom the .uuiKnis' uiicsii(e>? 

Unidentified panel i>i Thv' facull> and th«' ddmiMiM latni;. arc not being 
excluded in that wo, ii: "three diitureni group.^ U* you ui.>h t»j say there are 
three different groups- • tilth ouj^h iVicuUy and idminj • i.r »ioi«^ pUtod a great 
part m this, we are ail trying *o arrive at. one ihvng here, and that is 
Values during this conference. 

Pcrnon in audience ; You ha«.en't been ♦^nH<in>> ibt^v* thd' Y-u'vc been 
talking about race, liver since I'vt* bu<.n j» Jh«> conLronwC, ii'fi been a 
racial thing. It's been a racial bag Now, i w.ji,t t ^ raU ^l».nit the white 
American student who is turning out, you know, l vant \.r talk about 

Unidentified panelist : Wait, wait a mini'te w.j.i a itunute, wait a 
minute iVhat do you see m this guidline thd' ^av^ any*>ing about race? 

Per.son in audience : Listen, man, you roisunderstaml m' statement. 1 
want to talklibout--- 

Uni dent i fled panol i st : Excuse mc. 

Person in audience: --education today- - 



Unidentified panelist : AH right 
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Parson in audiense i ^-and what's happening on campuses, especially on 
my eanpus. THece are a lot of students turning away from school. They are 
not enrolling They are turning out A lot of them are on drugs. I want 
to talk about what's pertinent and what's happening on the campuses. Now, if 
this is going to be a black conference, we should have stated it. Most of 
the thing has been ethnics Why? 

Unidentified panelist ; O.K. 

Person in audience ; Perhaps I have missed the point. 

Un identified panelist; I went through this about three weeks ago. Now I 
had in an office w^th mc< I had some Mexicans, I had some black people, and I 
had some white people 0 K » so first off, the blacks they were, what they 
say, militant, >ou kno^v, and whatever that's supposed to mean. But they were 
talking about things that were relevant to them The white kid said, "Oh, 
there is no piace here for me because they are talking bad, you know. No, 
there is no piace here for me " The black kid said, "This thing is too white." 
The Mexican s<»id, "Tins is too black " 

Pet&on in audience ; I contend that if you want to do something, let us 
do it and stop making excuses! And bring up reasons why. [Applause.] * 

Unideniitied panelist ; Now, if there's something you Said you wanted to 
talk about reievonr education, talk about it. 

Person in aud tence . Ail nght Most of the speeches we have bad here 
were from paid speakers, I don't think they've been worth anything because 
they haven't touchad. 

Unidentified p^'.neiist ; Let's talk about now Relevant education now 
OK, shine on Wc haven't had a conference yet We're turning it into a 
conference right r.uw O K , what are the students' concerns on your campus? 

Person in audience ; I can tell you what they are concerned about on my 
campus 

Unident:.! led panelist Do it 

Petion in audience . O.K , that they are concerned dioout namely, national 
situations that we're mvclved in light now And th-.& i.* a big concern. They 
are concerned abcut the mi litany, they're concernod about the Vietnam war; 
they're concerned about the racial thing also I'm not trying to eliminate 
that or suppress it in dn/ way But it this is a vaiues conference, let's 
keep It that way --a values conference 

Unid e ntified panelist . Then why don't we just sit down now, and maybe we 
can outline s.-^me ot the values that we should be looking for; let's identify 
some values that we shcuid be talking about here The idea of this conference 
IS that we come here to discuss vaiuei of the 70'b, and that hasn't begun yet. 

Person in audience arc uauies. man? 
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Unidentified pai>eAiai ; i m^an oeen iootcing ae the problems, 0ni 
let*s look forward to sooi@ valuess or whdt X mean i«« all the problems fit into 
the values. O.K.? 

Person in ««it<jtgyi^ee; I ve^in- wna? ' aiiwfi mean to you, and maybe we will 
get this thing .-tVa;g:it.*iiPd '>ut i ;»av. iK^rhnps a certain definition for 
values or what v«»iu«:^ ccrtutn Miia;:'M:.4 hiM.- on ray campus, wh^t they an talking 
about, why thay'rc* uuMintt ^hu/ . ti-«?y think education is irrelevant to 
today's youih, ar.j ^h.it h(iv«i you Now ihij is what I'm talking about. A 
lot of s»vd'Mit 4- •'.ittjjj... jf-f tpstiir-it?, hitting on campus —this is an essential 
thing. Ilu: i: '•M il. .ir»vijj:it up in this cOnt>ft«nc$? No never. Why? 

Anqther unidort ifi/ja Pl- *.'?^ l" ?!!4'jJLCJ.i Excuse me. I say that values 
are irrespective. d-.i'KMH»r,{^ r't an vh?, ru'c respective » depending on the 
people that voice them It 1 rcl alive. 

Unident ified panelist; Kctave he .starts, let me reiterate here soiaething 
that wc h.'4.?"bccn 'itroTsluA a- a. gi^up .? and wan> other studc^nts out here have 
been stire.i.^ing Mn.; f'»f?i 'U':-; tu.it had our first meeting here, is that 
this statement hers nut a ^liCv; pa^ui n a white paper. Tliis is a students* 
paper and was formulated by students ;V>v srui^cnv*^ and fcs the educational 
cotnmunitiesi tha?^ our co.l'*g(?*J art AnJ .••lyan? v;ouU xUuxU that 

just becauiio th^ro ate three bla;)' liw«v. ri^ht now isaan.; that it's a 

black--l'{;i 5us»7» btcaut: it's ru* U K ? 

Unidentifie d stjcak o; ' Vwt' h,.'?- l;»i<?n a ini ^^•ti. j I p ^sented here that 
we haven ' t he ard"~a'ny th i ascuT urn^.-i or war or .'.p.ythu.,^ that haa any moaning 
to students on caflipus,;-- these days I ihinV. rHrf?';, 3 ivilrtC.v. I believe 
Doctor I'reedman this rriOrni;it> tuciit'oned Vietnuir. ar..1 ^Uq drug scene in his talk. 
I think yesterday Bishop Kwincdv hud liUiU a t^it to &av about the drug scene 
and Vietnam and wh^t itN doing within the coittc:<r of the whole society. Not 
just concentrating oji tl'v piooicms thv'ir..i« lvc>. '^h't^^ sfa?5fnent contains two 
concrete value;* that I think alim^it evet>bc»d; anu students have They are two 
very ovei-used word.s--meanin|it"lJ»o<i«i and relei'an»*> No'* a lot of talk goes 
down that says things aren't mcannifitui or v'nfi^-i aic-n't relevant And the 
words appear again in here. Why don't we jus^ say right now, everybody who has 
an idea« to make things eithci more meaiur^^iu) rr more relevant, get up and 
say it, and then vvt'll have a v,onlerence on tJu. 

Unidcnr i fifcd pan: -! 1s t. 0 K Yuu miyrx . crt'd »'Mt » >. wint relevance. That 
is one of the underl inins"[siv | tlnng.s or 'hi- •J.^^u M;'^'rjng perhaps. You said 
to bring up what you tcel -ibout i» p©r.ional l> . m d r*. ' c- >. a?K.) to me is sort of 
another word for pr^tjjmur ism W; hear al. tHr time >«• rh** '.dealistic views 
and we're the ones who have the ideas, w. 'r- youngs y- g-- to sshool, you know, 
we have time, we have money, and we have aii Mi^r; w.^ndcrtul ideals and don't 
lose hold of these idea's boc<tu.^e they are so wcndertUi Well, this is all 
true and wonderful and ^reat Bat the thing i- we've go', to get down and make 
these ideals meaningful tc> the community, to cur.seive^, *o education, to our 
whole lives, and that moans yc>u k-.iow, pragman sm. And pragmat-snj in the sense 
of liberty is no vice The t'ning I'm talking about is th- hoighiening of 
political awarenesjs on campui, something that's pretty new; that is, people 
are getting pretty concerned about wl.at's happcran** ;n the world now and not 
the football ganie, and this is raovm;; down to th- m^'n ^c:>ool and the junior 
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eolUges; and hdvti r© be the vangtiard 3l it because the junior college is a 

coJ8»unit»' ccl.»i:ge» «ind nieniiR jus* »Vat i» i-ay*.. y©u know; we're in the 
eoflJfflunuy We*se the step between the four-year institution and the comisunity. 
And ve can do things, <.nd we 4an heighten political awareness on campus. We 
can work ?n &o!ittttinit> pfo^e^t**, community services» tutorial programs; we can 
organise the motAiotwm and all this type of thing, and it all fits in the 
same thing, you know rcdlit)^ Dealing with the realities of today and that 
aeans dc^ng things i nor. ju^t taxk«ng «tbout ideal isdis 

hltat 1 sav on thai same thing s that all the people in this room have 
been short changed beca»ise -si the educational institution, which we have at 
hand right now We've all been ihort changed. The teachers have been all 
short changed because the student? don*t come to their class whole heartedly 
iv» really ieatn because they don't leaily tlunJ5 they are going to learn because 
n\l the wa> through high school wc weren't difetted to strive toward total 
education;' (vG wore d-.rcctcd to strive towards beuig a success. No, just like I 
look at the ^aUege prep lourscs m high-schooi Who do these college prep 
courses g3 fow«ifd? They toward the middle 'Class kids primarily. Because 
the raiddle-cUs* kida arc gcing t& get the A's and the B's, and they are going 
to be able ts gf;!. una thcs>c coUcge prep iourses So college prep courses is 
almost somctbmg that -.s nst tela'x ^e to all the people and just like in 
junior colleges, there's a pr^^blcm because the students aren't, for say, two 
years probably three So, there has t? be some type of a coalition between the 
students, the tcachcfs and the adminif>tsation, which we could start, right 
here at the conference And, let's see, teachers with ten years [tenure?), 
they wouldn't have to uauy about being fired and could use this freedom that 
they have to ^ratiiitc a lOi ot the programs that students are asking for. 

pcisen in audience Juit a second Reaily, while we've been here at 
this conference, we'vebeon 2.ut»ng down and we'^c been questioning the 
educators tha^ arc here P. ease could we get some of you educators here to 
respond-to ask u^ some questions 

Person ; r audience : Mil hia 

Studen" .n audience . I hope everybody is loose Loosen up Take a 
deep breath Tt's nn «» big thing I'd like to quote something I was called 
in throe days ago and toid tha? I was gaing to ;ome to this conference, and 1 
had no idea what it *ds going to be about First of all 1 would like to come 
out and quote what viiuei aio , and I round this m Webster's this morning when 
I was looking it u["-I had ii:>'hing el-.e to do: "1ha» quality of a thing which 
makes it mare or less desiiab!e or useful," et: I had been here for a day now, 
and I have listened lo number ot speakers and I have looked for something that 
I could take back to my col legs, ro m> students, and to my community, and this 
IS wheie it's a»--I want something to tike hj.k I get right up here. I have 
got to loosen up a Uttie bi» .' don't get .n t'ont of a microphone very often, 
and when I dJ, I get, yju Vnow, a !it»'<- bit tight I spent too much time in 
the servi-e jUst ♦.diking ro men over a :up of colfee dnd not in front of people 
who are well aducaicd But I think it i> the part of the administration and 
the facuit) to help us on this pioblcm Theie is a groat deal of studenr apathy, 
and we need to msti'u^G a program m the college community that will get the 
students actiVO We can f-M* this, on the small s..alfc that was brought to my 
sight la.st night, but b*, be thi. part of rhe facult) as a helper and the 
student a^ a ^ot^ei . tJiinK. we bi o t:) get together here and do something, 
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t havd suist? thirtg^ to bnng bacfc to hsip out neiit semostett but I think that 
fiiOst of the h.». mcti v^fe hn . 'Ijm c:>uid be ofiGfed, too And I W4»h 

you people would ''.m> up hQfft mii jji-re ut c!f )'^ur ideas H^fe Ard &oind 
ol our id^aSt and •t'^t ger i{to.«c and tsahd this « csnfer^ttce. 

Petsan on v^vi^ C&u.d I »a> something- I feel uncomfoitable up here* and 

1 think the ir?uiuun -H spcakfcf to dudien:e isn't as effective as it should 

be. I would lih^ * > Hrc?aK r^p d ttrui i> get talking, and it*s really hard for 
m to ."tit up here atio ^ ct >"ju 

Anothe r £cirion The thmg . that it ife planned, and what we can use this 
for IS to glin^TUfca i:t thr giou|[i, because at J, 00 o'clock they are having a 
workshop 

Pef*;n :ri ^^'-"^ • '^^'^^^'^h'-p smaU m the time in comparison to 

all 3i rilc"sVvgEheH i fRc«n, I thir/ri w»- shuuJd have well-informed people to 
cojiie, bit ; think .hc> -^houiU, >ou Vncw, get into those small groups instead of, 
you knou speaking i.^ r-vci-.^hodi, jini it teaily difficult for me to, you know. 
It takes a re-aiiy g cd liSsicrt^t, ^^u ^-n^w^ to--! dan't know 

Studcr^ ir iuJ^2.ntt^ At m_. >: r ct;h I'm not gcmg to recognise any hands. 
You want to sftakT >^u"'ggt thrTcTfup^^pje ?Ue I had to do Now look, Pm 
tired of »h«s. irap g-mg on ! car .stand up here, and I can say I want to bring 
someth«rg baf-K Wcw' ifnat m the hc»! am I gaing ts do if my administration 
squashed rae^ N»>*, 5iiv trying *o get ^^nie'hing ;onstructive out of this thing, 
and I think that ihr tt»«.u;t> una *h<? idmuii f • /at ion think that this is a game. 
It's no gM.^: an> mj.'c. bah * i -'^lAa up 'jiu^i 3 SO in the morning like the 
rest ot these gu>> up |. a ."ig thf game, roing tc get •his. thing formulated; 

and at lun.h '. me, i out »hr m. '^f you peop»£ already know what in the 
hell wa^ warning ;>tt Kr.f i* '.«a^ comtn^ Yuu can 5it in >our carousel [ sic] 

and you van go buvk ..oui v in j;'' ara > ..u i^a s.t in >our office, you can go 
in youi ci& ^r.o.f.. anJ ^ an • «» . "iht he i ^ith those bastaxda' They don't 
mean * thing to mt- " And I «.t. ..i.r.g >vj '.ght now that >ou are the people who 
catch a. I the b^,; *.! . :ur .?.i» gc.- i'ju the people who got the colleges 
burned drv*n We ha c ^•.> pa. u.* hci aj.-.^ -»e wdnt to find out the truth. 
Wo war.t to tifii v* ■•on^ -rai'-^d b .'J j)ia.fn.i It wa? a biick man U wasn't 
no k»'h;re man I u.dr.'*. lw;r 'h^- r ~,b. ji Di.k Gxegoi> told me that, I 
heard abou*^ Ina .r.- ' 'v. -f - p^'fe ')| there 1 got to bitch with thorn 
too ^y^e) u[. dnj i i'.^ Ah .'^\ v.h...in.> and bock •studios I only 

heard h'u Risr.ng ^ * ^ ;.b^ut thv Indian*, the t:u:id.ng tethers of this country. 
Not Gecfgc W-A^h r^'. .n . ..n a .i;. v,;!.* ruux ih,> whole stinking thing. 

Vou know .t ' I •. ;r.- u;. he . .i . r I .^-tns' -jp here «ith values I didn't 
expect An^'biiig vciu t . j.u » • : '"j tni-e." I wai told you are going 

to a .rtluc^ I 'u... :<ai«t'h:|)^ and mora;.. Vou peoplo are 

trying to -r.A. ,\n j:.h\. n- ri. • ..n 'ht; di-n'r **yrk' lf% you don't 

realize 'h,*' n -v* , u.^* 

S r.ud gp ' iit m..tvrh'.,-. '.j . jJ 

St.ydc.'i' .'. i\; t i - f; *' K^"' - '->nit * h uig out of this, we musn't 

be '»uspnTru. ""T."- '4 ■. r,' t , t m . • g^ing ro work You must 
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trust these other people You tmt knw titat we are aU asking the seme 
questions : We my have different answcrd/ biit no one is here insine^ely. 
{ think that everyone cam here knowing that we wanted to be together and 
we wanted to talk things out and your ideas are no better than anybody else's 
and t-^and you have no right to criticize them. [Applause.] 

Student at microphone 0 K , that's cool. Let's squash the little 
petty kid games. Let's get down to it. 

Person in audience : I share his frustration, but I don't, probably 
because I'm older, share in the degree of, of being up as tight as you axe. 
Let me*** 

Student at microphone ; This was my whole point, Look! Just let me get 
one thing clear, please. I got up here because when that thing (The Guideline] 
was being read, I looked around at tho faces of the faculty and the administration. 
I'm not a guy who sits up here and puts his own morals and ideas on something 
f looked around and saw the expressions. When I see blank faces, it just turns 
me off. 

Person in audience ; But let mo say something. I carry back tho same 
frustrationsTe will But I must say I'm one of the^^e administrators who he 
says IS sitting m an ivory tower, who isn't effective I would like to put 
ir. straight right now. That I am as frustrated as anyone else is. Because 
of the vast group of our students who are in our colleges who are inactivated, 
v>ho cannot be moved to action. I am frustrated by a vast group of many of my 
colleagues who cannot be moved to action I need help just as much as any 
individual does The values are there, but there is a degree of frustration 
Where arc these other students? 

An ^» her por-^on ; You going to give me a chance now' I have b^ien up here 
levonteen ana a half minutes» waiting for an opportunity to speak. I think we 
arc playing a game I think we all play games and of various kinds, and it looks 
like this game i^ one which has an inning. You know, the teachers and the 
administrators are up to bat for a while, and the rest of us sit in the stands 
and watch them; and then the students arc up to bat, and we sit and watch them 
! think if we recognise that we are playing a game, there may bo some things, 
that wc need to also recognize and that's we need some rules and some guidelines 
We have used a lot of cliches The students have a difficult task of sitting 
up here and thinking of things that are significant and relevant and valuable 
and acceptable, and alt the other things that we try to dn And the idea of 
detinmg value is something that people ha^** been wrestling with for centuries, 
and to expect that we arc ' n- * come up here and all of a sudden come out 
vwth a list of values is very difficult and perhaps too much to expect But 
' th^nk there are some thmg.s that would help us arrive at those conclusion.^ 
fsr.d thDtjG were outlined at the very first speech that was made at this conference 
And that's what we need, fo develop some guidelines for the determination of 
values And secondly we need to develop sorr.e methods of evaluating iheso values 
li.at are presented And it seems to me that unless we come up with some sort cf 
a framework for cons i dorat > on , that we aren't going to get very far, I th:nk 
perhaps one of the things that wc could do that would be constructive would, .^a>-- 
ail right, if a value comes up, we will say that the value we have been talk my 
about, here, considerably and (hat's the right of the individual. All right 
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Ifi nh^* t i 1 : ^ir.tv^.'f K are ^c^u ^rtng detefmitie fhat m vdiue? Just 

♦ hi j jr^iui 4^ r vsh ..h th^ftt thinu- i^au be J.i ^n<i 1 dgiei^ with the 
gentleman h^x^ ♦hat men^ion^^d a '^Jmi*^ ;ig:» thiit out continuing to %*t hfre And 
ti^t <4wCJn:»pU^h»r^ a ► « iot Urip^ u^e can, in *enne wa>t draw up 
nofTiC* fule- ?>> vt^hich vyc; iff g^i^^ piay fh^^ gi(ti^ and ali oi u& get inio thtt 
thing t^Mi^ri ^haf. ^^a^ ifi^ ^\\en\ idiK, then ing u.^ talk^ and them taiikj and 
wc ♦aU, t He mfliv^e di^ inw th^st^ **f; i *otti^ earl> ^nd ^tait working Ott 
thf r things ".^ht aw^; , b€,:aui»e I don*' te«=i wo are «^woii;^; i&h;ng much more 
right M)cin d^d a i rf^^rnnig (Applauds ) 

Modexacnr The;e theie tj ie.4.,.e,*t th^r ♦h^ .•♦udcnt; h:>ld oft frott 
ta*i<* .g aFS T?t a oyp'c t the tawUil^v Hiimber- g.» u|/ hciQ ^u^st t^f a second 

ofi uud.^ru^, ^fvhabi^ » tgacni^t I am no? t>o ^ure i am ioildwmg 
thi^uiii* rr.'thr pTeT" -piil?* 7^ -^^ggc^TiTont bu? ! v^ds listening to one of 

the *sirii*i petikrr-. *r »ci:tiMd SibQU: f fag.?.*' ' I >?aited ^Iit|Jlg On the 
bu*^ v t th» , tt fii I *cuta s>ugge!>» tha» t^r the period ot time that w© 

h^\ri M^f^n v>getbe I , a' i'Ctt.'t • v/ffit .tiu^a hfifc>e en^Oigcd, iiOfu not oAi> the 
f^'.rg rr.ee^ iftg ,ir.i iT' m: thv ;.'ijri^e^ f^u' dl o li:iien*ng ^0 soi» ot the 
-te^r-t:* nti*: Ana i u '.^e r. ci:>K >,>(nt^ .^uv^r^J.^n- whi-h f^u mly wii^h to 
n*if'.rr* ;r rcr.Tr ! Ot ii^hc r -u^ige^^.^n , and d%.^ as >wuLwish on 

t^ir, bu' I rtc^u.d ♦ht/ fiifo reli^^d ^om 't the va*ue^ th«t wl have 
aitc^dd/ a* cd^* i'^^ a^uji'd ^ ciui the niv^i" t^fiie ^^e hdveiJeen 

! ; • iarrii4t*, whfit ha'.c- biards done , KOv'crning 
r.' i . 14^, „i ^ .f.muj*;' ; VI turiUr tol *hc bonefit 
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► a: 'iucH- * .■ fight an.d r. .-r ^i'. ^. i im^'* I 



iv'tt T .t:»jf :;. ab Uft m.^^ii^v gr3U|.^. it thel believe 

-i a I; ' a ^ii^.^^ t'u a.-^ t tK" ^ mmwii . v» ttwjkt they 
t ij ^. • , f*^ rva.t* udt^nt^ ^er.'aU-*^ d-fie t|i leassess 

4" : ctt tund- : r t r.u:.: a;d^ t: Mi^ii po|r^ rather 
^ : v;.; t. riT^r. .1 " IV. ; i . e , r; rh^» ^du.a' la^a right » 

i I;, 'ht rrmufi.?/ iVfi^' h<»-*j h»ude.-i%» i d-^i^^ to .insist 

ua-^ sU M-prrt-'^t J* •^•i ? «»er*f. a: *t they 



I:. u:»i;n Jv e. [mt-nf i> t tuden^ s or.uer.l? Fifth, 

the i<aJu;^h;p lay ;iti2cnSi 

-. ^j.-,'.- .V' d . •'T/;.* • m:n^ - . -^ed t > the 

. f: I:!*' tr wA»:ipua agenv-^e^; uch as 
. -r . . Api/h a:c a'^cddy miles 
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t. ( * : t ^ f'- rr.^dez x^,qi . my 
L . { :.:t; Shf ^ . /i^ ' w t el I 



Ar;^'f: *n !he>e 

r -i ■ fTi** up 
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4sne and what we would like to shaie» we may find the flaws 

Chatifflan. Thank you I think that's on excellent suggestion 
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lifPit^Li* iSi ^ ^ilil' hilli£2." ^"^^^ taiki^d abvut ;anrict be 

real '^^f?!^'^^^^^^ >ne"o("tw. uordr, b'=^v.a'isf. covfeifird ^uile & few points 

U> talked abou^ r*#<^^ting a rfiembf^r ;)t the student bvdy toi the boaxd of trustees 
of the juniof ^oi^^^ge . and ihi-^ the ^nl> ^Hing •^e reail> d;dn*t cofiie to any 
agreement cn Mt^^t c.t the ^thet points dealt * rh the things ftu;h as institution 
01 a prc.gifiim i'uj eiimt^uiat* :ifid sow'^^ndaiv and grade 1<idi .n the area of these 
jun or ca,;*^ge& b> the ^ludentr ot thc^ .0! i^^g*^ Some p'^mts were brought up ds 
to *^hr tact that thi^ typ^.' oi a pi<c.graiTi lUOadv e«>.st*^ ni ^>ev*3ral of the 
;Un.or ;o;if2gc^? u \ ^n./ Her,au:>e '»t r ad^a-^^t^gc tc thr mecfiber.- of the 
cofliifiunit; around, but ai:..^ ic tht? .-tud^nt- ti the jun.or enlarges Another 
puifii .a wh.1* should be d^ne thts tr^ach^'ig :it difcferent t>pes ot ethnic 

Goyr e.^. and one* 'he p^Mnr- ♦^at Hr^- bi :.ugh^ up wa-s that an export type of 
icawher. *n?tfuctcr ^h.> i*xe m^mbtr- 1 ^hrjis ^hnic gr-'^P^ ^ha^ give these 
;ecturt's .r •ia-^e ^ aho *^n:e tjvue axi^n't man> ^uaiit^^d ini>t tuctors^ that 
we should ^a e x\\m a !t'mp:ra:> ba - whr^i^ M^e> gc one or two 

-^mestci.' 10 'T»e ege and ihvr* gw ! Mr. : . oilege and teach thi^ ^.ype of 
a :^urse ao- i:t ^^^'^^ ^atK*:d »ut l^*: td'ted about financial 

Biatter:> a&v the th< ;tudent- handu t;ndn;,=*» Ak^'tex^. about invotvement 
and de:^.^.cnr t.iuii-.ai \x\ai^^*-. and, jeaW^^ ..^^ ^ar/^ ^u^ur•»x^2.^ That 
about : ' Uj*/ 

Ht;.' rt£i I X w-irk>h:^^ No ^ M*x/ ^£ilL ^-^'^ p^wfe^^lon^4 

< du« ^r^V"^" ^'"^'^'^ I imuUre dind'i acTir* a* o'rbe"pefr.. a< g.ov^M) oi the student, to 
hti;. a'u»^ '.u* ^ N-nt*ai t^f to.; expenen.e ^nd ^n) 'ym^^nt jt •ite rather 
•hui, -C€- ng vr>^. V ^.-^n.-.-n** taw* • jj'/r-jnci* oh 4 • 05cpn it ? Ii < :^ the role 
vt edi.ci' . A* in r.MjMor,- tc ^^.ork . • b jth^r t.umai and inrofii^a* institu- 
t.^r.-i * ^.i^..u< ii 4der-h p ^rd gu-iarc^ r.-,f;-.^ax> : ^h». g: college 
a a ^ r.m^ir I'Ji rh' ir ' 'u' .i\ pro'.ide iruder.-h^p wo'^.i mean lU m^er* 

;.rt'" i.j, ' -x •.rr.munttv t^^. 1^; , -t,^ t t':t4. ed'^'::aMjn, 'i\ ;if:,:ding leadershi 
in ;-.T,.:(.r. '> :r r » r^rU pr.^^ek.*:-> ^ -j;r:vel> xe.fu l.ng ♦heii c^un.-cling 
ed. V ' -.net . . ; 4i .t^ rtd an»ag-; ' f-^Uu iio t ^jidnd. ng - t teo-h»ng to service 
a "-i'*-*/ 'C^.-^^'g 'v^'. ,1. cf^^.nrag.ng ^^n* riu*^v nstruction 

nt*.*ctu ^n- ■^^r..)ndirv -.h./..^ and :ornH.*;r!* t c .ivg^;-, en^bi r-g campus 
g;. ^f. r. ;*t! ..-i*^ '^i'h . -^tr ^.j^C'-j-: rgir. a^'.on!! The students 

^••'''^^ ^ t^^r-' ^^h; ii ^ >5ic^ |:or:."r.'i^ ar.d hioman 
lu t. .f:ir.r - r TV . iLjv ^ur*: .- . -'^■1 ^^-x. -*nd )hHi-d encouraged to 



ji* j:. • *' • t' . 0 > v*,.u'd mcJfi 
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: i' ' t u . ' ' -^iif- • . . * • -'cs, and 

^ ' iii ijn the 



H : : f a .! u / * ' . ..:.::.vndcd . iher*ifor': 
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V^~j^TT-rnTi"TT/T'|V^:;*v>sn^^ C J C A C5ffimirtf'e on Valuer to %ubii»^ 

t .' the : J V. A b tiy \ht re r^^tit I . '1 t r. rbt fliitiute* uf tht l-»*u»th Session wi U 
jjo to C J C A 

1 H6(j?>ru-i tut w.Mtt-r* p i-.£i.lLi btrgin b> acknowledging 

tHu? ::>ffi(rjent"'i~"g v^d' vuf "o^T^t)") *"^t iTl t^ptts and thai opportunities 
I-*.!! *Houtid Mit^r t ^t»' - h.-T ?i « ha. btpen * 'i^t .a-i oi ustntat and i* is 
p05Hib!p iHat, we Aie .^n the tb;e*hcld i*>t »rflj in peipic-u* t^ieatinetit of p^^pie 
Over the 1 ng hdu. jj«:*hap-- pr^-^urt"i f af. be ugh' to beai to> entw;<i.^ the 
fet.'ifff.s thit v»t Aie ''CcK ing h^re But »fr must ;oni .nu:u»ly deveicp a bioadet 
:«edib4;it> ba'c cor.t;or*ing (.e i'h tfw 5ej.Du?ne6s ot the pioblemd 
that i*i€f 7.*& >t rhv pi-bjfe.iis» that >• * \UtnutiecI weie the d» humdni Jstion 
of (Mf.v ia.e*- ;-i AtTietivon la ^; u.n h.ng-- genet i, * and p^>chologiia* 
mitii.pul'it .oni and th«j pr.biem «o;K »n the ^0% m an .net «a»ingly ieis^ure 
j'Sien'^.d -j.'id We i*oi.itl H Mia' 'he -tudcnt-. hric- wauid be a.»are nt the 
AMemp'-i be.riji mdUt mt •:mi»r.' values; e<ijn tt v*c- >i(q t^rr wholly or 

even pax' a i, :'^.,t^-u r. oui ttttemj^' uish t. uttiim the statement 

that v^if niadf imCJ a. rr .hij"d b. th«. atiident • , and tcil 'hat tbev ioa!l> 
let u> ot: pre^tv tas.. . '.'i.** 'hert wvr^ m.>ie ji.»»cj :mv the> cauid have made 
Me i^e he:>ing Hio' • t"-! tudcn?- « all* k » then rainpuseb the newj? or 
•he jt;(.vf*'- -I rl-e n.t. . •. emer ' i-itH the v.»ungei -tuUfent> tha* Hatt bCfn ttported 

u?. Kv -.i.'nc 'bt nf u*i?'t.' Thf mv->jg- tr-^m oi.'up 5 i*c*(ild be, "Can you 
'i-ur rao *' Ard ^ha' fv t;*^ i«;th 't^dt ri^jth.'-g iir.pDs ibie (AppiaUie | 

Kf^.arei t r Iv r'- h ^ Sc i. Di I PH^i ■ bad a lathet piagmati 

gr>.t-7 -*'"<i~^f^"' I :»'"..' ffiintfnaj''i ''n- -.aiuts *ft not vei> ic-tt^ 

va.,e . •. • f.r '^^r-s ... . tt.. 4 r--m'" i •►^'^ 'ha» t^e bi;'uid Thc> ;al! r^-r 
^,r.c ; : di 'h ..fe- a it-a.ia. li pr gf af.'.- 'hat »»r tei-i should help 

V,: cQu„4*' '. . / a. -ad-, a'.' jg-. u .!.<J .a'.; r ' t hc fe ta'-t; high- 

ui f^.r - '1. i^-u.-.ji; . . I hc-i;* 'H-.-t wh». -wme iii-pfcpaftd 

♦ r' . ^ .. A.vj ■ .fiM:o* " t ;\ -u.-.t^vd unii ■ iJ-«;> have apccai 

rsip' A- <*. : -a.i tvi ■.j»..r ii pr^^uti: {tj");«i- 'hat wii* t'p p vtudents, 

arid r- -v ■■• 'h- h • • ^ <^ t ■ ar » pai ot 'h'- t-ttw;* r<:awhe;"s and 

•jfUClv'"'- ;'I . ji : a;;.- 'il..-' *c .r l '•;•'(! i^hiwh gi c /itudcn';- a •'•nie 

-t -^'--tn a -vj. dual-. whu '-'-d • '■> -*-id ha.Q A vei» UetuutP 

p.a:v ; " ^ i -< a* . : -i . . y • ; ^f'd • fflj. i trntn! uf i .n ol 'he 

pr iui '-'-1 ■•■■i,- "' - ' -'^ ^ -er'C .^-'ting mi'mnuxs 

.-f ■ ^ ■•'■ft- ~ ■ t. 'c( -'.5 • •'• .■■ni.r: ait- mappi.pi.aU t'oi 

th-,.T., i .r-.-rii.wt 'f.-. -J' 1 • irj^id. . ..^r*. ^hsr 'he :r,di-iduai i- 

/ d -J '. ■ ■• ■ ■ I ■■: ' ' ' "-d I ;i 'h' .-clio-Ji . and -o 



•■ill [Civir.f". / ' , nu* ;tht I A : .--c . 

,• ' ■ ' ■ . .1 . :.■ ■■■■« a'J ■ ••iv-- '\v rtitf.-.,- idi--'ng 

.i . s • • •• .1 . a , it : , .1.1 J jl M. <"jgh 
^; .. . . a: ••■ • 1. . . - f .' ■•• uJ ' ' tl'i.' '•••U N Ml', ff i» i I . 

a • ..- ■• .-1. ... « • -C'- ! i.iu.-*' f' : - s J ar.i . f-u' '"ai: 

• •. •■• •.! 1 . ' ■ i.'i.v.t:. . 'he- J:.-.:-! : 
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treed'^m i *p£fih and irttd.m z\vj. -.^ and feel that poi>&ibi> •bef« shQuld 
be a in:)d('rat on, % les-en n^, 'A thase tGUi"& whuh the -.tudent-s who do not 
tee- -ixi teif'vam «nd t^hitb iire not ci-fentitii the development -^t a pioiesbion 
or voci^.onai vuiriwUiuff. in othci- uotJ:., »»i.»,-be >.u don't like undtoto^ but I 
am atraid > ^r*^ going to H-af »o tak.^' ,f tt are going to becoffte a doctdf 
Othei ih^r ?ha» , wf tetM that wider and voider rtinge» <5t couue? should be 
provided and muJi m re tre-fdom of ihj. .e than here* :,tpr? ^hou.d he grantod And 
we teei that t*»acbf hould give :»i tht-flitc) vo& , nat (ynly -is tP^»bot>kj» w»«ed lor 
sound, but vvarro, ^^cffipass .^'r.'ire pe-pie with empathy to the student, who will 
li'^ten a »»>e.r j.toblenit, wH:> wiU get .4vse to ihera And we mentioned toda> 
that -soiie ">l these now coiiegea that have ■.er* p .3r tavilit.es^ that i»fe just 
gett5r,g Mar'fd, ^bf-' m.gb* !*. vc !n t'?mp.^rar> t»;.Mi»ie* ?f barftick*', but 
neverthele-s there warm per^.-n^»i f«»at i onship and «Mp€>r:tdt ion that we 

ftnd ic otfen in 'hf- t4,'iit> and anjorg fhr student'^ that it hard to reiap^ure 
ind that wc rh- uld aga n if;ap»uf? it ' re g > ng t.> biv<? pt?j»ce thp campus 
And i»e teo tha' bv rcspe-.Mng humin f^^.ng*. t /^u leai!,. lespert and love 
human h^>.ng-^ ihtn >ou are m^ral 

?;ni. 1/ t*^r 'hsti the a-^ii.»* d i-tude^^t- pr-babl,* -na» probabl>» but 
certaipi) -hc^uM g m.»i6 «=mpha''f to ^ign.t.cant. rilpvant ?'^^ur» and put 
tMc*r t.m* ar.d ^He.r rnone* .rt" *htssQ arca^ An<'. it wav brought up that maybe 

• r-.-;;g.:u5. cmpb-» i*- weeV'ni.ght a g. -^d thing ;'n -ome carfipu^e-. ' know on 
jre tour > car c^mpui, I » t' ur >ears, twf/ve >(?ars ra^ber. that 
re. g w<e«-k v.*.-, a paf^ t »h' .r ..f'=, and • bctu^ iy the; dropped tt for 
:cr»*.?- i^-»-o(\ B-.' I'm ipcak.ng i u"giC'jj ►•mp^iaM'- wtnt i we d>n'» mean 
:n'> 'h', -♦.^r ip\.^.on, hut an» :e;;gi^U5 > lewp:). nt whtth pe:pip might, 
-art pre *T''d 

R,r.£'jrt'f jj^ c. WotK-hc£^ N |I<*ii£liL • ^''fe ffta.rii> d«'^i.u:>C'd the 

*h-z^"rTZi^c' A^d"~t "'«a-~^ •i'n'c"^d7d""becaG»t! 3«:.?m?;d get mort' phiJo- 
.,; ... ' : a.- d "f. fj r*T' t\f' •,. •••ti'i Ivhit .;ar» bt i^iQ tl •» i-an wr- do 

i** At-- ..-t.T.-ti tv' b« savirg ^hi - Ml- ua> • -hjuld bt». '^u' 'her. frauJed 
•fia* '.'.•j. i- 'i.'' 'J. U itcrvft, and • . ar ' »'xa..ti. He a ut ;> i l:k.- w<t would 
• '• r V f Bj! f J.ihl > f.^a.'J clt t M •■. 't ifjju- I'n i I'-gs , like 

fU'-.i* jn." .vii. h tin- -?ga-nr'> p^' vd Ana ^t. t'^und Miat tHe 

Q.t r • r eu .!'.?. a .,»j.g..a^t p;:> : at Ih» v»( tr ,..pi-. uhi > ^ c'.mf di a' «• • .. »et up 

• ^nd xi.tr r . , j.-. h rr-^i - d l-i'^g'-^i;- bcixiicr and 
'hf.i >.K r . .iT,.n...r . ..if W-. ij.'.d • •. i •- - g.ug ai'^'ifd ; n *ike 
.ji, ..f-r •• . ' r J ifuw, '^jf 'fi' .i- >rf>^ f.r--reit ;n,^ "Total 
•;auv..»" ! '-" . ' ^^ra-; ■ J. »tcd - .^ u- thut »J'<'-rc i- a dttinitc 

:• a r::iri .^ 'h ar. -di-i'' "- a"J ar vd'-jat d lur;, bc..^u t in a 

;) : . r ■ . ; ,T,;,. .' * * ^ .• ' 'U t • " t " -lu f 'I'urr. ir.d / , ' -i ^t-t a lot 
,.yf ,/r • H'. • • r : .:• -'if - dc t *ht ' ' • g - • to:^. 

f : '• -tj J 'da;' J Iki I ,..5* 

,r...j •■■t . ... , • aJ.'..-' '• • •i'c'. 'ii.n, r.^ • th..-i things 

». . :r ^' . ' / .'u-'. ' f;- '.u ' • *- - ■> ^ ' • ' ^''^ 

• i, . •• • .;• .a' •■ ... : d Ar-,d 'ct d-, ludent 
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^ Btsiommmii " 

3^ Reporter for- Workehop « Ne> 6, James Thomas ; 6iS8t« we responded to the 
_9tudent statement. Can we as aTody undersign this statement? We took this 
-^ery seriously. With an eye to the possibility of undersigning it» we would 
call for clarification and specification as follows: (1) clarification of the 
meaning of *'total education," including the question of religion; (2) clarifica- 
^tion of student involvement in "all levels," what they mean by that; and (3) 
elatifi cation of "tolevaney"— who is to decide relevancy? We suggested perhaps 
a combination of students, faculty, and community. We would like to include, 
or .suggest that we include a statement of faculty responsibility for making 
courses relevant and support the students' right to demand relevancy. We 
should also like to include after the words and administration, we'd like to 
include and boards of trustees. 



We put together, as far as I can get through them in the next few seconds, 
some values that we saw that we should be promoting. We decided that values 
are best taught by practicing them. (1) The teacher should demonstrate his 
integrity; he should allow choices in decision making; he should call for 
students to prepare their own values; he should inform students of the rules 
of the course, or, better, encourage them to participate in the design of the 
course, and then live up to these designs. (2) Another value: we should allow 
for expression of a diversity of values. We should respect a diversity of 
tastes, styles, and beliefs. We believe that learning is enriched by a 
diversity of cultural expressions (3) We must insist upon the value of the 
individual and his right to an opportunity to full participation in society. 
(4) We must promote the right of the individual to make his own choices and 
also his right to change his choices. (5) We call for the exploration of the 
question of the right of the individual versus the common good. We ask this 
question with the right to self-determination in mind (6) We urge individuals 
to strive for personal coi^fidenee in their self-worth. (7) We express a concern 
for the welfare and justic:e cf all segments of society--w6 must develop a 
sensitivity to the feelings of others. (8) We must develop an appreciation for 
beauty f an appreciation for the mystery and the wonder of the unknown; we must 
develop a humility beforo the mystery of the universe; we must call for law 
and order with justice We urge that stands ot positions be made on principle 
rather than expediency And then, last, we recognize the universal need for a 
close'Caring telationship in aU of our functions. This relationship is best 
chawterised by love m its ideal expression [Applause] 

Reporter for Workshop No 7 , Mack Biggers . Group No. 7 felt, and it was 
unanimous, thaFThe student values Guidelines should be accepted and adopted 
as a preamble to the conclusions of this conference, w;th some wording changes, 
because after discussing this, it was found that we came up with just about 
the same problems t^ith wording as those of the preceding group But we offered 
these changes in * wording; about line four, "The junior colleges, being the 
educational institutions of the conununities, should provide comprehensive 
educational programs to create an efficient educational environment within their 
communities " (This is the way the group proposed that the sentence read.] Two 
lines down, "The community colleges are in a position to initiate broad community 
educational programs by coordinated utilization of *-he resources of campus and 
community (Again, this is the group's proposal ] «Iso, since we had a state- 
ment of student guidelines- -values, we are going to initiate institutional 
values, (a) Reaffirm concern for the common man- -one, open door policy; two, 
internal democracy; three, relevant education (bj Reaffirm responsibility for 
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the* nixr*! one ; litie*; two, c^nununuj' action fiogtdiite, throf, coopeua* 

tion w.th &ocial dgencie> and tcfflmunity groups fc) Emphasize human dcvolopwent 

and not ^i.^* manj>oiver Ueveicpflient* i^ne, eihni'i ssiudiOai two, evaiuaie tunded 

pTogx4fli/in »erina of instituMond' ph.io&oph>, not letting funding dpiermine 
d.xec : .r i Applause ) 

^trtei r .: W rj* jH'Jp, No 8p P^andy Lane Group 8 telt that the highest 
value **d^*'tKr «o7ti." {"the tndrviduai «n3 that »ii oihe/ vaiuei pointed tJ this 
one Soipe ot tH© {tier t'al'.ei metiMoned, then, ^^ore that education can help 
an indi» ttu^i .each his highest potential Another point was* in«di the students 
shou.d h'.-.p .n the ue' t. i i^mf . » :i the.r educdiional pragxanis m reaching ihOir 
po^^ntia. iij pa<r * cipation in ».ht dec*sion making And education should be 
meanuigfui We fei* ^h^t often t v^a-^e^ b;>th ihe student*' and the instructor's 
time Thf» .uiues- a« taugh' p.'maiii^ bv nving ihe values and it really doesn't 
matter what i ,^ir^r, says; it's what he lives tha» counts Wc j-houM insist on 
inte.r.tuai njnest/ m teaching and m tht printed material (Applauic 1 

K &por ter t.r Wctk.-h^ No 9, Wayne Barton.' On^; cSiexvatijn by mo as the 
•*'irksi^-P ciiarriaiT wcuTd be Vh"* "errainl>'w6 round sur^e.ve* turning back 
on valuco »hat we''.e hrard about beroro One juai mentioned m the repcrt from 
conforenci •.onunittee No 8, -.he d*gnu> and woxth cf the ;ndividual, the right 
of seit determ*r.aticn, ibo i-.orth ot mutual support and c.>-peraiion among members 
of the c .lege and the communii/ There was expressed there a belief in the 
community college as an etfect^ve agent of srcial changes, and confidence in the 
capabiU^ cs of :'-mfnunu> C'^iiege students, taiulty, adminjstiatwtxi-. and board 
members to facilitate thr nece»-.ary changes by working together emphasis 
of the diftcuision wa- fuily* I bel.eve, on action orientation the need for 
action, f»r p0r;tMe response to the prublemi- so».ifei> and through thi.i 
response demonstrate the value? t our ?acjet> Pti enum.;! -.'.e a ie.» specific 
projects that .*,:c mcntic-neu Mwt underscore sumewhai the signit .can^f* the 
tndiviau^ii .n f.r.a del ibpia' rns that w-ent jn Ther<i was an inieic-,-.i n 
assisting ^ ^ung peopio thf^^ughout sowieiy wtth »hetr tducanonai prog. am, and 
in this, mfnrion wa- «.*de <H communis, ccl;ege -'utlent i»vik .n the * .'r..e%!ari 
<chOwii*and the h:gh ^choou Mare pecpkC--to peopie c^nta^t ^mfua-. i :ed, 
c rtact tud'^nr > >tuden' teacher tj ?ea;hcr; nerd ro; * groa'pt looperation 
between t<a;.iiir> dind student -(r'i'.e*. tor nrjtu ;nvo...v^.- t sTudftit. aid faculty 
in 1. -ai cc^r^aunity b:.afd «t cduca'ion meetings and dyciaiui-. xcf.v.t. n^j the 
importance i m .vUencn^ , and the emphasis on -eit •dHtefc.na' »or4 Th -rr was 
also menuon made ot the .mportan-e ot faculty re^ponMb ; ' . * , m iooking toward 
the m-xal iSsue.-. ot coi d*/ and developir.g program? wiihir. the raculty iena^cs 
and *he ta-uliy gxoup*. lo htip .iiuminate *mpoficint m la. ^A\uc» MjiC involve- 
ment ana participation in I a -fw;iU' i^y atra and pi^b cms rathoi than 
rcmofe and intan^.bie i^.-Ui •, it- r- .-nua' , of board poi»ciuJ» by t.i:ult> and 
student bcn-xii : vmm."fccs ar.d aJmini si i at . c::.t.itu t • cc-j ; an ettcn • draw on 
communil;- resource.^ to help j^r.-ide an education iclu.* ' 'o cmi^u^ -.'•cial 
issues and 'rtnds; need t^. m. -.mmumt) ci'.l'^.^-.' s<. •. ■, hunai. rt'Utions 
ciassci and seminar Ui/f/.tca '. .-^ard act;on (.i .^cuts ■•' - t " dir t attention 
m cia.-ses and .r.t*.r;r.a -t.-. -; -)n. t - current ni- iai i it , -(•• . vm t"i the college 
to commun; cat'. «• rh ; .ii--r;r uhou' ^nograma ^nd r'.udi.r.' i.ccU;>, and m.c need for 
colleges to rc- . aluat.. .-a -mcr.t- .i [ih.;.-- ,-h;. a:.d ,.;,:-c- u a-.^ure their 
current, /..-.e^anwc fnt. rf.^H'i f,r;)U|) dia gj jm rv:ord 4- .-••.u;i .ng the student 
sta:cment o: : >v.: '.tcu^x. . i.jrn.-. (Applau.-.'; 1 



Reporter for Workshop No 10, Stanley MeOaniel: The discussion of group 
10 was almost entirely abstract and limited to institutional values. The 
diseussion my be expressed in four value statements » the first three dealing 
with the institutional values toward the individual > end the fourth, values 
toward the community as a whole The group believed that the eonjnunity college 
should in word and deed affirm the right of every person to become all he poten- 
tially IS, and, secondly, that the community college should be so structured to 
encourage the student to become humanly involved in a learning experience. 
Number three, the community college should show the individual how he can 
evaluate his own role in society and also be able to appreciate an experience 
of the abundant life that is a^ailalile in this world. And number four, which 
is related to the entire community in which the college exists, the college 
should provide education and leadershij) which enables it to become effectively 
involved m community development and also to evaluate the viability of 
institutions that are political, industrial, social, and religious that do exist 
in that same community with the community college. [Applause.] 

Reporter for Workshop N'o 11, Mike Carter ; We first tried to define the 
statement and Ttl't tnat we were getting quite complicated and involved. So we 
resolved to come up with some definitions of values Some of these we might 
define as a basic set of beliefs to which an individual or a group subscribe: 
faith tn a supreme being, dignity and respect, love, for the highest good of 
everyone. Having these values m mind, we went on to answer two questions: What 
can the junior college do, and how can it accomplish the things it should do? 
These are (1) provide invoWemcnt opportunities for faculty and students to mak« 
tho community college the servant cf the people; (2) provide a tutorial program 
for ail students in the community, (3) have some method of counseling students 
to determine their needs; then i^) carry the answers to these needs into the 
program, and (S) provide programs that cater to individual differences. We 
then came up with a very scholarly decision^ which will be printed, broad 
enough to let us do anything we want to do or to iet us go ahead and just not 
do anything (Applause ] 

Reporter for Workshop No 12^ Mike Davis ; We were very down to earth. We 
decided we should take a poil of students on instructrr evaluations, and if 
this proved out, to establish a program of instructor evaluations; and I have 
It written for the Desert RatnPa ge, which will be distributed m my school. 
Tutoring tor primary and secondary students and establishing a program of 
students gOing to convalescent homes and hospitals to discuss the ethnic hang- 
up of..-I believe thih ti^ the brown people-'that sometimes is instilled in the 
child that he is a siss> if he reaches out for education And wo thought this 
could be taken caze of by the college student going into the secondary and 
primary schools a;^'cf helping the child in education. The establishment of 
student and faculty speakers in the community clubs is to try and bring the 
eye of the ccmmuiuty onto the community college, and this should be done by 
biack, brovn, and white factions of the community college Commit'-jes 
established by the administration and faculty have put off students, and 
we wondered if the professional part of these committees were helping the 
students to be more effective on those committees as we thought they should be; 
and the establishment of studenc-teacher relationships, I thought this would be 
from the free speech area and possibly getting the instructor into the focal 
area where the students congregate [Appiause.] 
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Rcr 'ft ij[ . for Jotith^E IzL 11 SSi Lis, ^tl l2B2}ltl* 

Pa»x> . Vr<tteri*Frr"nur*d.»a^ around tne '* * »»den» statement of 

valiii^ ^*n<J we V.ra a .tr> ;nteic»l*'»8 grcup, be-ause we wcte spUt ju.^t libout 
dcwn tlif ffiic'die between adroini and studen'ij both ot *hotn were very 
vo»i»; Afa a we apjiroithed the statement. s:*me i^f the ddtfi.n.^tfators thought 
tH»' fembi) Utopian, 't vas pethaps tfieaningles^, the tetm were not 

and the ^tuti^rt^ ih:ught \ciy much the other wiy ) think though by 
the end c^f ?Hf hou; jrd a-hdit discussion we weti very mu.h m accord* and 
our group doe.- ratiu t^r accept ance ot the 6tatem(?nt 

G^- ^ down tc >pec>t.^.. had a ve:> interesting d*stu>5ittn about what 
fiii=ar»t ; 4€;evart Do >^Ju • nk abou' reievance on a lo:al level or do you 
tai.^ dbaat tF^rs tha' are un vers-aU/ relevant, i,uch as '.he ra».e- relation 
problem'' Wi d.^- i -vme up w.th an> fi rm defini i :n We thought that each 
college tamj us -H*uid » rear ^ith rh ng- that ait both local i/ relevant and 
uriivcr •*! .' ttievant ivt di'*.us.-ed i^*^ v<uf?s»^iOr. ot hoh students would obtain 
m. r> i> ..;.»: Decauac the statement said that thi* is ail veiy <«cll, but unless 
>ou can .ffipitfTiV' t »t, it'^ not ^^rth an> thing And we feJt .hat students should 
become voting membcrii cf boara^ ot educ^Mon, and we actua!l> got down to legal 
pour.- Di h.i\i this could be accomplished- svhat barriers were there and how you 
C')uid get f.hii We felt that students should not only meet with administrators 
•;o com^ ♦ iomj ^md .^t '-^iution to obtain ra^re power in de^ii^icn maang m 
college^, bur 'haf ^hr tacuUy many times was a larger road block, and that rather 
rhan taking a p.og^am sim\>U x-j the administiator 3 , they should t;y to get on the 
tacult/ comfrattees. b*>wauiie m many cases this is where the power actually lies. 
We ifc^' thai wthnu r^^ud; should be taught a> pait ot the total program In 
oKh^c w:rdj. dT-'t teach buck hi5>tor> or Si-».'i«»h American hiatoi; o'.'er here 
and then regular hi-t-nj. int,r he<e It houid all be rcguther Wt d;'^-j&&ed 
the pip. .It Ji e»bi.jc ptog;a.-ns Some pejpte have the impr'i'-j - it^n that, tot 
instance , blacV^ .hou\d taVa » piogiam e^hn-.w studies ^-^ tbat »hc> can go 
hack .v :■ t»h* gh »tto And ^ad s»ome ''tack par' i c»;an' ■ us rln > simply 

uaa n:t : '-.tt ever- 'k U.. ha. 'ho same a:^p . ra' i..f, > ir.t. .» int i a<;ead m 
the K / ! «?; ^»int 'u ..vfrr out t rem whi r e the, bu- e b«.».., u ptuvttU i-^iward; 
and 'h^i . r rh't. .at ok b-i-k and take -.ume oxh%t pe pie uui :t xho ghttu, 
nh.o i vef» t n-. purpose Bur fhey do r.^i go b-iO^ Mu^ cannc? gv oack 
We d;;C', .>eu the pr.b em ot r.»uj*.ft . tir. ir.cn t and wh> i' '^.> j'-i'^H-t.: 
came f- ^bn wJnc;.. -or. 't'*^ tu'cij.^e ^ v;»of»t iiT»e.-. u..ii't '.t. •>.. ■ ^ lu-u jsiues^ 
A i i^uc fr.ight bt ctcidiiig * . take ''6 tundj uh.ch aic, . -..fjriai.v exp-nded 

on toothai; ur.d ath' :: u^t:-, u.cs and, ^ay, v%e don't want t do ih.^; i»e want 
to se» up a m.n;.r.', jUgram right nci-. And 1 ?h:n^ it woaid v-.ab-.t a iot of 
flrewoI^s, -u-. m.ghi be K.r.d n - nicresit >ng ' guesi- rhar's a- it A- T 
said »n ^''.sinning, n;: .siw..,; v%dn» ■ .> endui ft the .s'uu.nicnt t^i a-jvCj.' a. -^e- 
b/ the v-" ? . : -f'wt [Apj. . ^ . -c I 

He^^it; t..i ^it 1^ 2^11 ^_ •i'li.i-'- ' 

summaTi :e~"ui TeportT'* «» > v-'i-* tc review i •. ..< '..;i ^^'•i- .T.-.iU •i..i»ten 
previous rtjiji ■ ^- u - •■ , ..nf.- brought , 'i. .-. tti •■ 'j. gf/up 

One -t ^ ''. ••■ 56 <.r:i-^, one that ijcrhaj^.- r.ttu. a . fT,t jc cmpha'^is, 

r.i the V'.»iut'- --ir ^- !.,J :• -.i' : ; >. to t rom {-t'l^j^ i v hfijiir-ij -jti.trj . v i ihink 

our student icj..'. u;*. . ^t^itvd it hcs' ^'^v:*. ia ha. J, ": .>.'ii.u j. bit 
more ^owu- . . .'.^j . ' ■ . . • " H; a: a. .-a • . r • - i ■ » : - I ' I , but 

manv z:':.*- i tXi-u.-i^d , r-.)r -U . u; . . . - :! '"i.' ... m;:.';: •,. I 
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♦hir.v this i« vhit the value siatemeni rr.eain total education Our group, a& 
♦He Dther groups. ftU that it wa^ a good siaierasnt and that rhfit were some 
ifi'ttA that r.vfciea t^ttl^f def:nJlicn, but that we ag/eed with it 

w» ipent ^onsideiable tir.p in maKing suggestior^ *fid iccoirjnenddtions for 
further conferences ot *h\i ' jn . and we migh^ just rrieriticn that we saw the 
C J C A area ;onf9/«ncf»i aa an excellent veh.CiC t.r pr.:i pianr.ng and getting 
expanaca *nv:.veinenr betcre we come i« 'he group ge: • • og^ 'be; 

Speax-;; ttom Worksho£: H ^f}*^ iii. Mr_ Sne_.^rovc r ilm;?! feel tbit 
I -i/n go»ng"ro"Te"redunair »". n"ri7~'*'i*»^a~^ now. bu» group? 13 and 

i4 felt t.ha* we sho-.d go a itep turiher in our ciScussion Oi the student state- 
men' :f valui*; 'hat ai'-tMbu»eOi this aft^rr, ;ri We leit. althoijgh there 
.^ere "^rms m i» thai c^uld sla.id turther detAn.'. .'! tha' perhapi needed 
-iarif I Cation, a i'fmer.' ihi* did n-' need somT cl* ^ll.c^».:n tJf some people 
•«;uid b'^ unwr. tabic The--e pijple w*re not prcte: i - r.ai i • tt:.r that this is 
a con^trv t ve. 'houghtful present*' »cr Therstoi'.- : *»ci, d .kp t.-> make a 
motion at 'hiS t«me tha* rhi^ : ^nforen-.e aitept a^d crt .'(t. b- vcice o*e the 
Tier.' ot this sratemen' (a iie:ond . >• heard troj. t'^'e auo.fr.ii'- ) 

Cha. r man ot *hs Ccnfe;en-£_j_ Dr U.>crth Bri^^s A'. v,hairmar of the 
CDnferen;e"f*"w"^:3'Se enMtled aTiCpt that moF; ,n"and a hec:nd I tbmk you've 
understood what the d;fteT«5r;i gc up% »r,dicated We .--.u!d qu.bble over wcrds, but 
th;i not 'ho povnt Wf «ar.*. indicate the** >*e e.:e united m our intent 
i ju ha/e heard the mcion and the s-c-nd Hiw manv e tn fauf; indicate by 
vf.ie (a strong response if "aye" from ♦he a..d**nce i Opposed, same sign 
[N- rosptnse i We are •iraPimou^ in our de»i -1:1 '"d I •►art r& ^ay one f.nal 
v»c;d as I thanK -ur workshop -.hairman to; th^ fine *%..*k ine Has done here, that 
*nat ycu've seer on ihe r^agt 'cn ghr i- e^:o»-'^-'- 1 •h<^ ur »> of rn** junior 
colleges studenii. tacu.t> and adm»n iua:*wn (."ppiauie | 



B "Campus Unrest' Cnf :un' a' -O"' . : Coiri/ii-ni ^a' . ^ ." ts. Wili-dniH Oxnck, 
Jr pr-r.. era San irranci-co a't^rnc* former acS.S'o"' Aforney ber.srai cf the 
Ln.'sd States. C»vi. and An'. Trust d-.w5.'0ni :ivi. ieadt-'r ^ d -huf:Hman, author 

ha.e t -j /ed T.orr^.-u • l.» ^^'ifg at ^h's cciirtre: I >da/ . tnd pa/ticulariy 
»: e-.-;r.r.g 10 btdi the ff-',.'? ot the workshop.- xrd 'he v-»r\.ng typss :t values 
i i -nc d v©;-.') j)t ij.p-.-i-he- that th*^ gi"u;. ■> nivid'- • aUo enj.-yci the -ery 
r.'-;x*"..e. 'iT'-re?' rg, and mul*rir.g 'Aiks I he.;a tMo frijri...g a^ well 
1- ^1'.^: d-.f.ij- on th • *ftir.con. thoug;b i niu«.t ia> 'Ha* » 4e*:ried a Uttle 
r.ir*. than I -.iied know ab^.r How '•jme s.f 'he nsmbe.- .1 'he contcrence iiked 
5-^-iecht'> N .r.e'^elf' •> , v>. ib repida»" on I arr. gj^^i^ tc r:pe that ;cu wili :nduige 
.T.'s . a- f ai'.i r «t -ludent, I am n-^t a member 'if. tacult/, and I an not an 
ad-T.-ni' i.'*'. - I 

My t.xper.er.is a'j * lawyer 'aught me t'' e««^r:i-^t rhf grea'.v^t care ;n 
a- umir.g the nan-4e ot an expert And thi^ i; par'-^uiafl, tr^? h regard to 
the general subject of higher adu.a' :n So " ■x.-n g...ng to 0[ en my fi^arks 
tcr.ght b;. quu.»t/ '.g a non-expert, but ne^er 'he • , a Cal f:rr,iaa sharing 
the gtr.e:*; con .em for 'bp (^ttlit, of 3u; educaUona. 1 r * I .' ut i or; *hethe; they 
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Urideri/.r.g the topiC which you've given to me, "Campus Unrest^ Confron- 
latjor or Ccmraunication," is the concept ot group violence To me, at least, 
a -Jr.* iTcnt inicn ii a means, albeit not a very pleasant one^ of communication. 
If 'ht -..^ntrontarjon does not result in group violence, then there's a good 
char-ie ♦hit the problems creating the campus unrest may be dealt with by 
communicdT.: :n But »he terms campus unrest and confrontation all too often 
in the lexiwDn of th* layman mean group violence And so tonight I intend m 
rhe firsr r.;*:' o£ my speech to t^ik briefly on group •/.cif?nce- -what it is and 
whax 1 1 and bow ii occurred on the San Francisco State Campus about a 

year ago Then \ri the second part of my talk, I shall discuss briefly some of 
the causes of ;ampua unrest; and, as a non-expert, ! shall pose certain questions. 

Firsi on gi^up violence Group violence is the close companivn of anarchy. 
There i r , or course, r.othi.ng new in America, or indeed m the world, about group 
violence li ^a=> accompanied periods of social unrest tiom the time of Homer 
to this morning's newspaper, as the Violence Commission has put it, and m 
America ue'r? ail too familiar with it Ever since the Boston Tea Party, group 
violen-e ha;-, recurred m America- -the Whisky Rebellionv John Brown's raid at 
Harper's Ferry, the */nchir.g ot blacks at the rate of almost 100 a year from 
1890 to 1910, the violence of the Vigilantes in San Francisco, the labor violence 
in the i930S and before, and the campus disturbances ot the' past few years-- 
just to Cite a tew example^ 

Group -violence is dangerous to a free societ> It has no protected legal 
status, and, .-nest important, it's not a necessary coniequenve of group protest. 
And I want to underscore this point, because there are many people m cur 
society who decry the one as though it were the other The tight t^ protest is 
an indispep=abUi element in a free societ., The exercise ot that rigl^* is 
:-i-jential to the health ot thf. bod> poKt.c and it? ability t.> adapt .t=.eif to 
a changir.g en; .■. ronment In thi^ country we have endowed the right nt protest 
with conoT . \ut: jnal status The First Amendment to the Const i^ut. on protects 
freedom :>r speech and pres» and the right ot ihe people peaceably to a.-rembie 
and to per tion the government for a redress of gneian^es And the Amtrridment 
protect:- ?rcre r.han an indi v i dual ' right t-j dissent; t guatantoe-. 'h- .igh^ of 
group-; I' a:.-:embifc' and petition or in the more modern rihiaht t a*, iik iiit rate 
But gr-jup viG-ence, as distinguished from group protest, can'../^ and will not 
be toleratod .vhetber ^r. the :ampus or in the streets Mnitanta argue that the 
fomenting of turmoil and disorder is the cnl/ effective means -.-t >timuiating 
quies'-ent groups, to a-t Militants also contend, and th).,s has bet.r. 'he situxtion 
on thf- campu- ai Berkeie/, tnat group violence wnl bxing reprcsr,;v'e response 
from autho;.^^ And when i.ontrontation bi.ngs such v lolence --jf f iciai A.iijr^ 
or reaction, a; the gas-s-pewmg helicopter then ^he uncommitted < Icmcnts will 
see for tiicmselvo^ the true iiature of ihe so caiicd S/^''('m 

But militant^ have vt^. r p:^.e that vioierAr actuali) help- i-hieve their 
aims In the ^.--tr-/.. of iho An-.er can labor movcmtn^, thoro i> d'jubt whether 
pro-labci v'.o.'enct hoiped tlir cau^e or whether anti-iaOor vio»tiice hindered it 
Labor leaders thomse J ■. cv doubt '.be ef fcrt ; vcne^ • i >, lo-vn^c \o major organ- 
ization in AiTiciiCau Hi t i> m the labor iield has ever ad.o..at''U ,vlonce as a 
policy And Wxth .-tudeni violence Ir d d not take .-.tuJei.' violence, 

for exuiT.ple, t -> br.ng o'.acK studies into the wur-iculura ci many of ■ important 
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colleges end universities today It's abundantly clear that group violence at 
a tactic of potest does not contribute to a more liberal and huaane seeiity, 
but often produces an opposite result The fears and the resentments created 
ay these tactics have actually strengthened the political power of some of the 
most destructive elements in American society 

The distinguished former Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, John Gardner, has observed, and I quote him, "No society can live 
in constant and destructive tumult .--Those of us who find authoritarianism 
repugnant have a duty to speak out against all who destroy civil order. The 
time has come when the full weight of community opinion should be felt by those 
who break the peace or coerce through mob actionr" 

But if we're to avoid future violence, our institutions of government must 
be capable of piovidmg political and social justice for all who live under 
them and of correcting injustice of any group by peaceful and lawful means. Our 
Constitution does not speak merely of jusvice or merely of order It embraces 
both Two of the six purposes set forth in the preamble are "to establish 
justice" and "to insure domestic tranquility." The First Amendment guarantees 
the rights of freedom of speech and freedom of press and the right of peaceable 
assembly and the right to petition the government for redress of grievances. 
And thus we have the right to justice. We have the right to domestic tranquility, 
and we have the right to freedom of speech ar.d peaceable assembly and to petition 
the government for redress of grievances; but there is no right to engage in 
group violence-. least of all on college campuses^ which are particularly vulnerable. 

This special vulnerability of educational institutions was eloquently 
expressed not long ago by President Howard Johnson of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who said, in part, "Of all the institutions in society, the 
university is the most nearly defenseless. It has to be The University exists 
so that there may somewhere be a place for the courageous and direct confrontation 
of ideas The free flow of ideas cannot take place m an atmosphere of physical 
confrontations. An open mind cannot long exist in the face of force or threat." 

Moving to meet the dangerous situation on his own campus. President Johnson 
obtained a restraining order from the court against those indicating intention 
to commit violent acts In effect, he said, since we cannot protect ourselves 
and still remain a free and open university, we have asked the whole of society 
to protect us ■ 

Now let me briefly discuss group violence m the context of the San Francisco 
State College strike of 1968 and '69, because there confrontation and the right 
to protest moved to group violence. 

San Francisco State, as you know, is a publicly suported liberal arts college 
occupying a ninety- four acre campus in San Francisco It enrolls about 18,000 
students and confers sixty-three types of bachelor degrees, master degree programs, 
and doctorates m education 

At the onset of the disorders » San Francisco State had a liberal administra- 
tion and prided atself on treating its students like adults, as indeed most of 
them were The average age of the students there is about twenty-five At that 
time the students controlled their own budget, on the order of some $400,000 a year 
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They dctfrmmod hew much m:ney wouid go lo support athletic programs, ntswspapers, 
thMtte gtcupi, ghetto t atonal group.*., and s»5 on Th* college had the f»te 
speech movement iong tetore it came to Berkeley,, and it has long been a forerunnar 
of educational innovation and student trend* It developed the nation's first 
experimental college It was the place where the Third World Liberation Front 
was organized 

New why, in a piace like this, were there to be scenes of violence then 
unmatched in the histo;-) of American higher education? The campus was the first 
to be occupied by pcl.ce m a coniinoui basis o'fier several months. It was only 
the daily presence of 200 to 600 poljcemen which kept the college open from 
the start of the strike on November 6 to 'he end of the fall semester. By the 
end of January there had been 751 arrfests Mere than eighty students were reported 
injured Thirty- two police ^cre injured on campus Ei»ht bombs were planted 
on campus, and two firebombs were hurled at and into the house of an assistant 
to the President 

In the limited time 1 have available tonight, it is impossible to go into 
extensive detail regarding the ccmi, le«. underlying causes of the strike, these 
are dealt vith in dep'h ;n the report, and suffice it to say the immediate 
preisurf* point wa& the presentatifm of the ter so-called non- negotiable demands 
made by the bUrk studen^^: These demands cenreted mainly on the establishment 
and control of a Black Stwd.es Depar'menr and in the retention of a controversial 
faculty member. The srnkp w^is controlled throughout by the Black Student Union 
and rci by the Students t'l a Dem.cfalic Society The blacks did not let tht 
S D S participate in thei' deiibeiati .•n^ cn strategy or tactics The/welcomed 
S.D S and syraparhetic teavner* cn the picket Une, but the strategy was controlled 
by the black leader* The strike went along iai the first week with little effect 
on campus classes; --nd rhft. .-*me ihe tr»gi: events cf November 13, 1968, which 
resulted in wioience and ^e^c ;ar&el/ tespon&ibie tor making the strike effective 
uitil the fol lowing March 

Ab:u U.50 that m^rr;ng a .dfflez«md<, t.'ld police that he was photographing 
two bUwK, wVen be was at»4;i<eo tiun b-hind by a third The cameraman said he 
was knock^^d d wn and ki.Kfd in tht b*cK and that be thought he could identify his 
attacker The pctice *ent tw^ pU.n cK'tb-a men ic accompany the camera man to 
the B S U hut, where a pre^^ conte;er.:e w^i- being held to stimulate further 
• tr.U ac»i:n The p^ain • clcrhr , me- bad waikie talkie radio, and they were in 
contact with L.ejtenant Curran, San .-ranfiscc Tac Squad commander, who was 
located in an apartment acfv>i the r'xee' Something happened to the walkie- 
talkie, ard Lieutcnanr Cuir*n lost radio c-ntaa Thinking the plam-clothes 
men were ir. danger, he ordered part of the uniformed Tac Squad into the area; 
and thi5 was ja>t about the time that classes let out Seeing the police come 
on ;ampua. the 'tuden'? felt »bat 'ht-; we;e being attacked, or at least harrassed, 
and 'hey aMacKed the pon.c The T *: s^uad then called for reinforcements and 
fought ba:K ^he Tac S^uad t-a^ suri-unded. "losi their cool," and started 
pursUi.ng students azouno -bo v«JT.pus Man, wt re cubbed and beaten, and some 
arrested Th? a»t on getf rated ;^ffK;cn' .>mpaThy to keep the strike going for 
almost five mo««th- 

The authjruies werr do' ^-r.Ti n- d Ih-.' -bf college would stay open When 
Or S I Haya^awa was appointed a- Acting ^'fcai-dent. he carried out the 
order:, of ihe riu:rse? t ,^ 'he U".Tcr, and ' h*. r.oiiege did remain open There 
were many effcxti -.o mediate the str:Ki , ar.d finally its end was announced by 
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Or Hay«k&'«a in a March 21 news conference |^y|^uj|jj£ 

The Admin. St ration granted the major demands - f the striking students 
fcf a -n icruy cuiriculum and foi the admission of more minority students. 
Tr aisj .Lgrt^d to set up a school of ethnic studies, of which part was to be 
the BlacV Studies Department, And I should here say that the Administration, 
long bt>f>.? the stnVi: began, had been trying to put together a minority 
cuf.'icuium and had been recruiting mere minority people The problem, 
disrupted m exten:-. . »t? detail m the report, was the luck of flexibility and 
resource> of the Administration on the »pot Under the State College systefe, 
as you a: i appre';iate--and you're all pros in the field, so I am not going 
to do m:^.-: than simply emphasize it — the trusteesj acting through the Chancellor 
in Los Angeles, hold a death- like grip over the administration of each one of 
thost ;ol leges And indeed a recent president of San Francisco State, Dr. Smith, 
has said that there shouldn't be a president of a State College because he 
doesn't have any power at all- 

But the San Francisco State story is not over; and indeed, under the 
surface, ver) Ut^. le appears to ha^e been changed IVhat has been learned from 
the State experience and the encounters of other areas is that our higher educa- 
tional mstiiutiims need firm, well-publicized plans for dealing swiftly and 
decisiveiv with the campus disorders and violence But, I believe deeply that 
we should ail make a fundamental misjudgment if we rely upon restraint as our 
basic poucy for meeting the future The deep-rooted problems which underlie 
San Francisco State's crisis and continue to plague many of the country's 
higher educational institutions remain to be solved 

Among these problems are long-standing social and economic injustices 
and .ncquitics. and the continued slow pace of so-called establishment in 
responding »ne need for change Thf San Francisco report sets forth the 
reaso.'-:. for actmn -A the black student leaders and describes some of the, 
gher.t.c conditions which undoubtedly influenced them 

One of rhcir ma. or objectives was a demand for a relevant educational 
opportunit); tha: is, an educationa; experience that would prepare them for 
community ^.ervio The chairman of the B S U , Ben Stewart; s.aid, and I 
quote him. "We .,tr ourselves being basically servants of the community. That 
IS to sa> , v»e go tj a college campus, and 've learn academic skills; and we 
see our.-»clvys as returning to the community to enhance the progress of that 
community, rather than to exploit or ml^U3e it " 

And here he pur his finger '^n the problem at least as I soe it, In my 
view, perhaps ; vcr ^impi if led, I would say the problem i ? this: the economically 
disadvantaged, the poor, the blacks, the Indians, the Chi' anos want, and 
they require, 'a j.iece of the acMon " The only way they can get a piece of 
the action t o get a job in tcaa/'-i .ompiex technological ^.ociery They 
cannot get jobs because the.v- arc p^t tra^aed and thrreture d(>n'» fit *nto the 
so-called ".systtm *• This croa^c.^ the problem Their peeis. today's students, 
demand education for a' i The.v ^ee J^he close relation>hip between the outside 
world 'Utid oducat I , 'jc^v^ccr, i ■. .T.mun 1 1 y ai.U t 'n. . r .omniutiify coiiege At 
stake i- the very uuaiity ot i i f e for those exc;uded fiom the system. In our 
society there's just plain i'.-.- and room fc r *he untrained 
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N--' gr-*nted rh^t -ani[.'u,- turra^. l ur.d-f;bttd'>' fo.vi.fjred to bom d.;giee 
by d =iTU[.'.ve tScmtits sf?i:K,in^ to de:tr;y, not impi-.t, our social and economic 
system This iiictot. t.-^.e: , -a. > a> it • •n.erns tie .cmrauniry .uileges, makes 
the 'j^sic t-.v-^ uwre diti'.iuU Bur must som-ihcw d LtJugwiSh be^.v^cen tbe 
unworth) >r.d 'be ^lorthy and gc *.oua.cds the Ke,v ob,e-:»ivc. ruining the 
qua'.i-., and -.he generai a.aiUbi;n> of highet education 

In ihii ;.vnfic..: .. .-.n i .u;a i.K' to qu'^e fti-rn ^;.'me remarks b/ Dr Ja;» 
Aldridge. A^;, "oir- i^.^i- ot " (. "^n at Saa HatKiico City College Speaking 
with parti v.. icicience • he advantage: d ;ege itudtnt, Di A;dr;dge 
sail, "B-":]: . rtitem^.r.ng to ^'i ct curr icu.um, shc'v.d be abir t :> dtscribe 
ii-i beh*. .. -v.i.u.-. ■ br inv. . r .har.ge we hope b.^ng abou: m the disadvan- 
taged sturien''. ; 'tdv.iv';.^ 1 A.-, employable -K: ii ;:ur overr-c.ng concern? 
Do we war.' hm *. : de-.d.^^ a. -h.r.king abi !•> D'. wt want ♦o insiiil m 
him a r.e.v i va uei ' C; d.' we warn <• • make- Him just as mU''l' '.ke the reit 
of 'j-j a- . -r^.bl. ..oLr, She J id hp h3\c rt vOi.f in ti.e cu; 1 1 .u^ ^jfr. dfMgning 
pr^'ces ■■ Shii ; a;K him whit tb-.r.^. wj'Md bo a de;iiatJe Uiange in himself? 
And then be .•did, 'Tbe :-.x';: .inr-i- tr- thc^r- que>^ ■ :>r • wil' varv from one 
mstuutior to ai-.-^'her^ depend. -^j up:n the cwcum.itance i/jd the long range I'iiage 
the colieg*: hai .-f .iseli; but they had better he answered :ofre;:tly " 

A^ Dr Alar.dge n '^vd, the 'a-ik of meeMDg ih,.s cha.iengo •.•^ formidable, 
but It mu-* be d'jw. , bccau.: higher education in Amet.:a i i Hv- d^viw'a> to the 
future But n thi:v time of raj-.d '.nange our ba'^e i loc nair> ind our pace 
too slow Wjth World Wa: !i, /he Korean War, the Vietnam Wcir» and the accompany- 
ing rap..d econom>-c, .icr, c ^ 1 1 - . and technical change^ in ;vur st^xfty, our 
colleges have -^udentv t^x djttcient .n .-.ut k from these A earner days-- 
student? ^ ho -xu k^ok . r ; •:: • .ail> a' the vUv.it educar i :.nai sy-vtem, J^hanng 
It 5 e^uai.*.- and demand- ng 'jict' n i ' -> ..perafz-n 
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and wnte; or should the learning potential be recognized and formalism be 
waived in favor of college tutorial and other remadial work on the theory 
that u IS a rare human being who can be written off 4t age seventeen and that 
the best way of determining whether a potential student is, capable of college 
work is to assist him to college and help him to stay there? And thus, should 
every student in California have an absolute right to attend a community college, 
and if he is not capable of going from there to a state college, be guaranteed 
a job? Would such a policy lower academic standards, either bv driving away 
really talented students or by compelling the faculty to lower its standards 
to meet the diminished capacity among the students^ Who, who is to determine 
the validity of demands for insiitutiona'. changes, be they oi admissions, 
curriculum, or other pumts? 

Now, I want to here state parenthetically that I am not necessarily 
convinced that student power is a cure-all They had a in the Middle Ages, 
notably at the Unn'ersi^y of Boiogna and the Universvty oi Pans At Bologna 
'he professors and doctcrr couid ncr ieave the University under penalty of death 
?r even go out jf town witfmur permi-.^ion They had to swear absolute obedience 
to the student'£i:ecteu student i^^xor. who at the behest of the general assembly, 
passed or changed any rules Iht students collected the feeS; paid the salaries, 
and issued the working ruie^ if a teacher cut a class, he was fined; likewise, 
xf he could not draw f.ve Jtudenrs: »f he skipped a chapter, or if he kept on 
talking after ^he ben The itu^ient lector was eiewted, but he could not hold 
^ttice more than -jne month . on Arisiotle's theory that no one should be entrusted 
with an> but the brietest tenure ot ott'ice 

finally, sh.uld colUgv* and uni ve. iitie.^ maintain restrictive admission 
standards' Couia t.hQ} not be hke public libianei, where cne could go and 
pursue his intelle.tuai UiTeftJst* for aS ».ong as he wished and then get a 
degree in hii di^wipi.ne if h« amd^sed the requ^sirc number of credits' 

Now 1 v»ant to empha •:o ihit I do not ad\oca»e a cu)t of mediocrity nor 
a gereidl le^ei.r.^ nroc-e^t, b.t I d:. heUeve ihat much more can and must be 
dor:f? b> oducatoi- u'^d - lainaiv citizens abke u- look deeply into our present 
educaiional n te itn «a<-ar.tagcs and disadvantages, and move as never 

bet -re maKe ih*.\y-tem -ru.) re^Ciani and rcined..at to the causes of unrest 
•n our country 

In the !-,ng rur our tdu. -t 1 1 institution- wiil be **hat jM us want 
'.hen tc bu if - and I ^rzi s 'hi -^t.' iC'ii:Zt* n f need i" rcv..i read,;'y to 
needed change^ .Ti.;ari Tha' where leginm'-te restue^ts are presented or where 
wt5o administrators anr:-. pat^- . ci^db tor change, the school authority must have 
the latitude and resource- to act promptly Action, not promises, is required. 

Only when these wonditions are present ^>ha.l we ha/e meaningful studsnt- 
administration conunun cat. on- lacking them, we shall have confrontations 
With the po«>sibi ; it> ot grcup violence on an increasing scale 

If we are t- do ail thi^ ..hall ha'.e to adjui» our minda to change 
And here, perhaps. I oH; uddus-vn^ rhe faculty and admini i aiors because 1 
a,k you to join me m tak . g iomc .jmfirt, and hopefu'. ly some inspiration, ir>. 
the realization that .hangy ver> old The philosopher Heraclitus, speaking 
ir. the fifth centui) B C . >aici. ":here'> ncth.ng permanent fx»;ept change " 
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It is p«Thaps worth noting thft Heraelitui thought that the stuff the world 
wM M4f of WW fire. Doitoevsk/ thought "taking a new step, uttering a nitt 
word, is what people fear most." In a similar vein Eric Hdffer has pointed out 
that "We can never really be prepared for that which is wholly new; we have to 
adjust ourselves, and every radical adjustment is a crisis in '^elf- esteem." 

We are told that twenty- five percent of all the people who ever lived we 
alive today. The amount of technical information aval labia doubles every ten 
years. Throughout the world there are about 100,000 journals published iii 
more than sixty languages, and that number doubles «very fifteen years., we 
are told these things, but we do not always act as if we believe them. 

I think we will all agiree that a simple observativ>n of all our friends 
and associates win confirm the fact that even the most educated people today 
operate sn the assumption that society is relatively static. At best they plan 
by making simple 3traight-line projections of present trends. The result is 
unreadiness to meet the future when it arrives; or as one writer has put it, 

future shock." Or, as our loid said to the multitude, "When you see a cloud 
rising in the west, you say at once, A shower is coming, and so it happens. 
And when you see the south win*: blowing, you say. There will be scorching heat, 
and it happens. You h/pocritesi You know how to interpret the appearance of 
earth and sky, but why do you not know how td^ interpret the present time, and 
why do you net judge for yourselves what is right?" 

I think this ancient teaching is wholly relevant today. In tlds continuing 
struggle to improve the quality of life fot all our people, education through all 
stages must be in the forefront, and we must judge for ourselves what is right. 
Community colleges can-and I am confident that they will-play a key role in 
meeting this challenge. They must avoid "future shock." In this task, however, 
they must be aided by the whole community. 

In closing, I would like to quote the thoughtful words of Or- Gregory Anrig, 
of the United States Department of Education: 'Student unrest is increasing in 
frequency, u'. intensity, and in complexity. We can suppress it md face it 
another day, or we can seize upon it as an opportunity for educational improvement 
It would benefit our youth, our country, and indeed all mankind to choose the 
latter course." [Prolonged applause] 



Questions and Answers after Mr. Qrrick 's Speech 

Chairman of the session ; Nn*. Orrick, you have brought much to us from your 
study and fromTouT'ob: ervations We here are community college people, trying 
to prevent the confrontation and trying to establish the conununi cation You 
talked about both of these with reference to San Francisco State College. Would 
you stay--and he has agreed to--fend answer questions that members of the audience 
may wish to ask you? This .mcrophone .ts available to any who would like to ask 
a question. 

Speaker from audience : What did the role of Dr Hayakawa have to do with 
the solution oTTne problem, as an individual, fct San Francisco State College? 
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Mr Orrick ; That's a highl> .-'ervment and very difficult question to 
answer As I pointed out in my talk, n- cari.ed wia the instruction of the 
trustees to th«> .'ett«?r T suppose we a'l saw hnn in his tam-o'sh.inter« pulling 
out the wires to the sound truck tie became a national figure. But I don't 
think that--the negjitiaticni were not re. .y earned on with himi and as I 
also indicated- -and ;uot to b(? sure» i jheokfid before I -arne down here- -nothing 
much is changed out there So that's the ir.i.st I can say on that. 

Speaker from audience : Mr, CiiicK., th.> .s a three-part question. You 
spoke of law and order being embraced b> what" 1 put down country , by what 
though? 

Mr. Orrick I said that th^; prearr.bie i.he Constitution mentions to 
insure~Juin'ce~"and to establish domestic tran^umty Law and order--it embraces 
both, and then 1 aiso adverted to the First Amenament 

Sp eaker from uudj.enwe_, ;an tinu;ng Then you mean by iaw and order that 
which Attorney Gonezai Jonn M.tcheli e^p.rusea- - . :.oUte the radicals from society? 

Mr. Orrick : No 

Same jjpeake r . Voiv good [Appiauso ; W ien yju were talking about the police 
going on campus up at San franci-.j Stare, ...u said the reporter said he could 
identify his assailant Did he idenut> him' 

Mr Orrick . He did not When ho got. thert» ht was unable to. 

Same speaker : And the tinrd or;o, uli . : air. Knd of skeptical about, what 
was wrong with the radio' 

Mr Orrick; Nobod; Kr.'.v*^ 



Same speaker . That's what I 'h.-u^hi lhank y^u 

Another ^^f^^H fr.vi-. th_e aua -.^'.'Lj. •^'i''- ^t;^ report which you wrote 

so muclTaTTd'agreed .-."iti; ^f/'rr.u^h wt «ha- . .u .c '-.dL^i tjnight that \ have a little 
reticence c\eri to ra- .-e a qutv.t on ab.A.i .• p. ;n. But ' want you to clarify 
one thing for me Vju said ne.^- 'he -cginn: .g jf > jur t.ilh rhat group violence 
is always anar.n> M,d ' in-* a .j-. ^ n ..he- 'H', i-.cjn:i:g of Molencc and 
particu'lai ly tht> gioup v.v^*>t.' c Y..i r.vo m.i ui:m >o ir would always :pply 
to those who Arc .n the uis-'tnt and ..r^' int.mp: ag to gam wider avenues of 
justice, who are prrtese : ng :igi:n^T 'i-t ' ruv 1 sif society. Isn't it true 
that one of r'ne .T.cst pfr\a^..o ar.d da".gei;'.M and i tpr<3.si> i; e forms of group 
violence which we have in .a;:- sov;et> c'l structural torms of violence which 
do psychological, .'■ucial, a-.o wulruta j-.r.aic * huiii^.n beings and to communi- 
ties—those that are bu It 'n n; t!u >'iu(.tuic of thw establishment. Isn't 
th&l group violence ai.'^t^'. 

Mr Oriick: Wgll, ..n the t' n t .w; . t . .-.n I ^aid. I recollect, that group 
vioUnc^ ~tTX^' .. .. ' ..i -'. h.ive defined my term more . 

I should have said that wiiut I noat- '■..^ jir^u;;' .; •:c-nv:o is twi or more people 

being actually physically vu);cr:t. : ti...u r- Ji f fer'3nt : ate very closely from 

group protest, ^h'ch I ;nd.vuttd i • ;• •t.v^-.i tht^ Connitution and w'.iich is 
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absolutely necessary in the society. But when it gets to actual battery, if 
you will, that's what 1 meant by group violence. 

Speaker in audience : I think the question is whether this subtle type 
of violence is violence- You know, whether you have to be beating someone over 
the head to be violent 

Mr. Orrick : Well, I understand it--I think I did understand the question, 
and I am off on the question of- -I think you have to define what you mean. I 
have no occasion to find that as violence. 

Same speaker from audience ; Here's what I got from it, that the government 
of this country is the most violent thing that we have For one reason, they 
Sit up there in Congress and they pass bills saying that someone can live wher* 
ever they want. This puts a false hope in a black person's mmd who does not 
have the money to do this--he says, well, now I can live wherever I want Then 
he gets out into life and finds out that he can't. Now is this more violent, 
say, than hitting somebody on their back? 

Mr. Orrick ; Well,--- 

Same Speaker ; This gets inside you. This sticks with you all your life- 

Mr. Orrick ; I understand that, and I read you loud and clear And we're 
still just talking about a broader definition. I'm entirely sympathetic with 
the viewpoint, but I was asking--! was talking about in my speedi, which was 
the question that was asked me, about group violence, and I defined it as 
hitting you over the head I realize the other injustices and inequities, and 
in my lexiccn I can define them more accurately than violence. 

Same speaker ; One other thing I wonder if I got what you &aid--that San 
Francisco State was a liberal college? 

Mr. Orrick ; A liberal arts college and had a liberal administration 

Same speaker : Now, the liberal administration is what I'd like to hit cn 
I thinTTt was shown in the Columbia revolts that the libera^ whites or the 
liberal colleges--liberal, this term liberal has lost its effectiveness for 
the white people, or lopt its meaning because the reason the black people at 
Columbia asked the whites co leave--it was not that they weren't liberal white 
students. It was just they were'nt ready to move when the man said move ^ou 
know, like the blacks held their building, and they walked out The whues, 
when the blacks said we're going to do this, the white liberals said, well, 
let's think about it They said, No " We've been thinking for 400 ytars Go 
get your own building So the whites went and got their building OK Now 
when the police came for the black building, they didn't get it, because the 
blacks said there's something to do now Mien the police canse for the white 
building, they got it; and the whites came out with thtvr hand^ up; don't hit 
•ne, this kind of thing So the thing that San Francisco State is a liberal, 
that'd be enough for them to tear it down 

Mr, Orrick; Well, I diUn'i use it in the philosophic or political sense 
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Whtn I said a liberal administration I had reference to administration that 
permitted, for example, the first exptrim«ntH college. kid« ttichlni kidt; 
that permitted the students tc decide how they're going to spend 1400,000, 
and in wha* a-* vities; by permitting--! think they were liberal enough 
recently so that one professor gave every student m his department straight 
A's. Nobody got less than an A That's the kind of liberal I meant, I 
wasn't trying to define it as a Hubert H»jmphrey liberal or that kind of thing 

Speake r from audience In youi discussion of the disturbances ftt San 
Francisco sreTiTou mentioned qui»e often what the B S U- was doing as far as 
being involved m these violent confrontations, and once you mentioned the 
Third World, but you didn't specifically point out whether the Chicanos had 
any involvementi and 1 wa% just wondering how come you left this out- 

Mr Orrick. They were in»/cJv€d on the picket line, but the B S U was 
like TFe previous spe^kei- said at Columbia; they «-tarted it, the ten demands 
originally were 'heirs.; then the Chxcanos added the five additional ones, 
all along th^ same line, and so thty were indeed involved; but the actual 
strategy of the .^rikp was handled by 9 S U ieaders They wouldn't let 
anybody else in 

Speaker from audience I'd .lust like you to comment on something that 
came into m y KeaJ CFrTi~u were jpeaK.ng You mentioned that group violence 
is a form of anarcliy Correct' 

Mr Orrick i *aid i» was a close companion to anarchy 

Same speaker I'd like you to comment on tbi?. Wouldn't you feel more 
concenieJ a£out anarchy existing in our own governmental inititutions . peihaps 
♦he poUc** force' and example's of thi' are numerous U^ok at the Hansen 
murders jn Chuago or the Democratii Or-ention in Chicago Vou know this is 
group vioUnce also, but if you detinf \\ as anarchy then it seems we should 
be more concerned about anarchy m our g-vernir.*..; »han «t should be on our 
campus 

Mr_ Ornck t Good point I at Chicago- and :hased 

Speaker from audicp:*^ The tdctsci v t : :nf rontdt k -n ire often lamped in 
with group ^loTenceTTUrat one point you ^.aid that :.nf r'^nteit ion a> a 'actic 
was quite valid, and you jusMfi^d it a> a means of communication; and then I 
think you moved direcMy into the Sar Francisco Sta'e scene I m sure that 
we need to learn mere iboui the creative use of confrontation and wonder if 
you have any example* of that styU- and how tha» '.an be an effective tactic 
for getting a point of «/iew acrcs^ 

Mr Oirick What I on confront ation was that ii is a mean* of 

commuKTTatT^nT'albeit a rather unpieasant mean- And I had in mind, when I see 
five ingry guys stand. ng outride mv door and I've h=,d omt reUnon with them, 
I just have to know M>at rh«>'r'- ♦•^Ming me iDmfe'hirig, -^ud .f it'' 100. it gets 
worse So as long tht> don'» swing to violcrcf, ! . r.k .'S vonduct 
protected by the First Amendment; and I ^hink i* m comraun. .anor. It is harder 
to write to each othc- ird t each o»H,,r. ^ay that; but I think they re 

telling you icme^hmg I d-n'' ha«e any e<i.*-rjpnce myself in t.he use of :-^nfronta< 
tion as a tactic 
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Speaker from audience .: Do you put any truth at all in the widely cir- 
culated belieTTTTat some Vind of unified, monolithic Communist conspiracy is 
behind all of the protest and dissension that occured in the last decade? 

Mr, Orrick ; None at al 1 . 

Speaker from audience ; Doctor Orrick, in your reference to violence as a 
means you seem to write it off as never leading to success. Now because we 
don't espouse violence does not mean it cannot be a successful means, group 
violence in particular, of achieving certain aims. To say it's not successful 
is kind of like saying sin does not lead to pleasure, I think if you'll study 
the period of the abolitionist movement prior to the American Civil War, you 
will see that those leaders who took the violent tactics and were involved in 
group violence were the most successful --including Garrison, Phillips, and 
others. And I think that the problem is, in fact, I think it was the violence 
at San Francisco State that lead you to writing the speech tonight and to make 
the proposals that you did for change Now I hope that there are other means 
we can use to achieve this, but to say that group violence does not lead to 
successful change I think is incorrect and naive. [Applause] 

Mr. Orrick ; Well, I think you're possibly more learned on this than I I 
think~in the short run it might be said to achie/e, in certain instances, short- 
run objectives. In the long run, I don't think that it does achieve it; but 
more than anything, it's dangerous to society, and it will not, it just plain 
will not, be tolerated- I don't care where it is Now you can have continous 
group violence like in the American Revolution, Well, that's what you get into 
Then you get into an all-out bloody revolution. But that's my reading of history 
In the short run, I think that you are correct in some instances; but in the long 
run, and looking in particular at the history of the American Labor Movement, 
where there has been a great deal of group violence, I have been unable to find 
anyone or indeed read any article or anything in history that ever supported 
that as a means of achieving their long-range objectives- (Applause] 

Chairman of the session : Mr. Orrick, I am in the easy and happy position 
of having introj'jced a man who I 'aid was going to make a major contribution to 
the deliberations of this conference Do you [the audience] agree with me? 
[Applause ] 
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SIXTH SESSION ^ ^ ^^f^^fg^^ 

A. ••The Emerging Role of the Church in the Conununity College," by 
Mr. William Hallman, Western Regional Secretary, United Ministries in 
Higher Education. 

The other day I reread an article by Ralph Jordon in the March, 1968, 
issue of Administration ." Now most of you teachers, even if you take that 
journal, probably didn't read that article because the title itself you 
probably felt was a contradiction in terms. And while I think the article 
Is well worth your reading, whether you're a teacher, administrator, or 
student, it's the accompanying letter that Ralph Jordan sent to the editor 
that I want to share with you this morning. Here's what he said: 

Having left active military service, obtained a job as an 
administrator in education, and started a program to gain degrees 
in educational administration and educational psychology, I found 
myself encountering new and fascinating ideas.. Not from the feet-in- 
concrete-platitude-between-the-ears I; .^roes that go around displaying 
their courage by knocking down open doors and sneering at navel 
gazing and the sacronity [sic] of love, but from the young people 
who will soon, thank God, displace the convention-bound old fuds 
and from some chronologically old administrators whose continuous 
dialogue with the bright youth has kept them alert co the revolu- 
tionary happenings around us. 

He goes on to say. 

The most fascinating of these ideas was that of love. Not 
the erotic Hollywood drool, of course, or the sex passions of the 
scandaled press, or the syrupy slop of some professional do-gooders, 
but the dirty -feet, hairy- chest love that built the might of Christendom 
out of the dusty villages of the Near East, that in an extreme form 
may impel some men to win the Medal of Honor, that seems to have a 
strange and strong motivating force in the Haight Ashbury, and syen 
that our industrialists have recognized, but not our college adminis- 
trators. They, firmly anchored in the first two or three decades of 
this century, still fail to recognize their responsibilities for 
helping our youth fit into the 20th century For them love is OK. for 
an hour on Sunday, but not respectable during the rest of the week. 

I commend this article to you The most fascinatirg of these ideas 
was love Now this fascinating idea seems to me to be basic both to the 
church and to the college, and sometimes both run great risk of having lost 
it Foi. somewhere buried in the New Testament is a statement, which I think 
capitalizes the Hebrew-Christian tradition, for this is a mc.ssage that you 
hear from the beginning; that we should love one another. Some of us are 
realizing, or we're being helped to realize, that learning can only take 
place in an atmosphere of love 

The worst thing we can do is sentimentalize this simple but basic idea, 
or enslave it to traditional mcralisms Sadly enough, this is all too often 
whar both the church and our society have done. 
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Jim Jose^a, former chaplain of the Claremont CoUeges, was with a 
group of us in San Francisco m November, sharing some insights from his 
study and experience with ^>ome black theologians, Jim himself being a 
bUck theologian. Said Jim, "There has developed a heretical tradition 
within the Christian Church which assumes that the distribution of love 
for one's iieigbbor ^s based on liking one's neighbor. It assumes that 
giving, the sharing of resources, is based cn the self-serving luxury 
of charit> " But he said» as Rudolph Bultman reminded us a long time ago 
in his Doctrine of the Creeds , "Love which is based on emotion or sympathy 
or affection is selT^Iove, for it is a love of preference of choice; and 
the standard of that preference of choice is the self " 

Now what I'm suggest ng, therefore, is that serious ethxcal reflec* 
tion must avoid the tendency to sentimentalize love» and it must define 
justice in such a way as to limit our standards of equity by the distinctions 
made between fnend-neighbor and the enemy-neighbor The essence of moral 
duty lies m the concept of the universality of the neighbor rather than 
his particularity It is in this context that we understand what it means 
to assist other men in seeking fully human lives. 

Now in our ethics sometimes we engage the discussion all wrong Our 
task of understanding and interpreting who we are is made especially difficult 
by moralists who are far too concerned about free love and not enough concerned 
about free hate And I was reminded last night, when Dr Orrick was speaking, 
about some interviews Charlie McCoy and I had when we were on a committee, 
also, to do some studies at San Francisco State One of the most fascinating 
interviews I remember out of that month long experience -and we had many 
fascinating ones-^was with the police captain who was in charge of the police 
detail on that campus This police captain said that the thing that impressed 
him was not so much the violence of the students on campus.- though that 
bothered him, but the depth of the hate of the people m that nice neighborhood 
We are far too concerned in our nice society about free lovt, - nearly 
enough concerned about free hate We absolutize the law as a fma) good, 
and, instead of seeing love as a fulfillment of the Uw, we con^ dr.x law the 
fulfillment of love Sc we ha\^e law- and order theologianst as wfej j as law- 
and-order preachers, who continue to define order as a sacred quality of 
our human relations 

We are therefore, called to liberate both the concept of love dnd our 
concept of justice from our traditional moralisms And unless we do this^ 
we m the church have very little to offer 

These are some of the things we are learning out of the revolution 
that is going on today It seems to me that our task is to transform this 
basic idea of love, this fascinating idea which Ralph Jordan found when 
he went back to school, into a substantive response to the youiH who are 
living in the last third of the twentieth century These are the awakened 
youth that we have learned to appreciate at this -.onference, unique in 
moral sensitivity; and indeed these are the young people who are deeply 
religious, and yet these are the very youth who have rejected the church 

Dr John Cantelon of th" UniversJty of Southern California say? 
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Religion in the mind of most students is burdened with two almost 
fatal characteristics. First, it manifests itself in an institu- 
tionalized form of the church that is almost as odious in students' 
eyes as are the structures of the University. Second, its commit- 
ments are so total and traditionally so apolitical as to appear 
irrelevant and yet, the students certainly have not rejected 
religion. They are seekers, really. 

Paul Goodman, in an article he wrote in the New York Times in 
September, 1969, reminds us that men do not live without systems, systems 
of meaning or systems of values that everybody puts their hopes in, 
whether they really believe them or understand them, or not. And he said, 
in advanced countries, particularly in our Western World, science and 
technology gradually and triumphantly have become the system of mass fate, 
.Not disputed by varuous political ideologies and nationalisms, they have 
had their religious uses. And he says this faith is now the thing that 
is threatened. The dissident young are saying that science is anti-life. 
It's a Calvinish [sic] obsession. It has been the weapon of white people 
to subjugate colored races, and scientific technology has manifestedly [ sic ] 
become diabolical. Along with science the young are discrediting the 
professions in general and the whole notion of disciplines and academic 
learning. He says that if these various views take hold, it adds up to 
a crisis in belief, and the effects are incalculable. 

Our task, both as educators and as leaders, is to transform this basic 
idea of love into some substantive response to the oppressed of our society. 
That vast segment of our culture that has been educationally and socially 
deprived is now demanding a share in the American higher education scene. 
Dr. Norvel Smith told us about this yesterday, and this has been coming 
through the core of our conference here. In a frenzied order, higher 
education has been setting up special programs. It's engaged in an all-out 
effort to recruit minority faculty and students; it's building special 
facilities in an attempt to meet the demands of the blacks and other 
minority groups. But will the response be substantive enough, or is it 
just a reaction to some pressures that will have no lasting value? This 
is what really bothers me as I move around in that vast array of states 
that I attempt to cover. Because it's happening every place. But will 
it be substantive enough, and will the kinds of things we've been talking 
about here really be seen as having a high priority in these academic 
institutions? 

Well, our task, both as educators and as church leaders, is to 
transform this basic idea of love into a substantive response to the vast 
multitudes of our society who are living in perpetual fear of change. That 
describes most of us too, I'm afraid. This is the impatient middle class 
of our society who are suspicious of higher education and fearful of the 
awakened youth and the aspiring minority cultures. I'm afraid that their 
spokesman today is Spiro Agnew; and even Eric Hoffer, in his statement 
before Senator McClellan's Committee on Campus Disorders, I'm afraid, 
speaks for too large a group of them when \u said, "All the colleges need 
is tough administrators who will spit on t!.ci . hands and say, Who do I kill 
today?" This is the other side of the diiaiuna. 
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But how do we make a substantive response to this basic idea of love, 
to that aspect of our society? Well, the substantive response will have 
to be found within the context of each situation. I have no easy answers. 
Maybe I am romantic about the community colleges; but what opportunities 
I see we have within these institutions! You have said more about this 
than I can say in this paper. For example, the open-door policy--what 
opportunities we have if we have courage and imagination enough to really 
see the full implications of that concept and if we can keep it from 
becoming a revolving door! IVhat opportunities we have to make that a 
substantive responsel If we take seriously the community college's 
freedom from the traditional limitations that are placed on the four- 
year state and private institutions, what opportunities we have for 
innovation in higher education! 

I remember one conference- -and it was a community college conference-- 
where Nevitt Sanford said that he thought that the community college was 
the only place now where we have some hope for innovation in higher 
education. What opportunities we have! And, as the students have been 
telling us here at this conference, if the community concept of the 
community colleges really means anything at all, it challenges the college 
to use its resources to meet the human needs that exist in the community. 
What opportunities we have for a substantive response! 

Well, the title assigned to me was, "The Emerging Role of the Church 
in the Community College." What does all this have to say to the church's 
role? For the most part I have to admit the church has ignored the community 
college because it has not known what it is nor has it accepted it as a 
serious phenomenon within higher education. But this situation is changing, 
and it's changing rather fast. The sheer size of it forces people to notice. 
But I hope it's changing for more reasons than that. The church is beginning 
to recognise the community college as a vital part of the higher education 
scene in America and is opened to explore what its relation should be to 
the community college. The danger, as I see it, is that the diurch will 
respond to the community college with patterns of ministry in higher edu- 
cation which were worked out in an earlier period and for different types 
of academic institutions. This is the normal way of thinking, but it won't 
work. 

In addition to the concerns the church has for higher education, 
generally all of higher education, it seems to me there are two compelling 
reasons for the interest in the community college. 

First, if the church is to take seriously this basic idea of love, whidi 
is very relevant to the church (sometimes it doesn't know it), then the 
mibbion of the church is one of ministry to the world. The God-given 
mission of the church is one of basic service to mankind. Pope Paul VI 
reminded us of this in his opening address to the final session of the Vatican 
Council when he said, "The church is in the world, in this world; it's 
not an end in itself. She is at the service of all mankind. She must make 
Christ present to all, to individuals, to persons as widely and as generously 
as possible." This, he said, is her mission. And the only way the church 
can fulfill this mission is by working with and supporting other community 
institutions dedicated to human service. So I think if the church has any 
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integrity in its own mission, it has to take stJiiously the community college. 

The second rl;ing i would like to say is that I >te the community college 
and the local churdi as basic c^ inmur. 1 1 y inhli ttition..; and the potential 
points of intersection of the community college and the local church in 
meeting human needs is, I think, very significant. 

Therefore, I see the goal of the emerging role of the church and the 
community college as one that will seek to discover i»ays by which the church 
and the community colleges, a> basic community institutions, can work to- 
gether to support each other in an effort to develop the highest human 
potential within that community. 

Now, lest this goal seem too ethereal or might gel lost in some of the 
ocean fog here, I'd like to very quickly suggest some ways that I see this 
could be manifest. 

First, 1 think one of the basic roles I see the church playing in 
relation to community college is what 1 call the lole of the advocate- 
critic. 1 think this is fundamental if the church is serious. In this 
period when society is so drastically polari-ed, or becoming polarized, 
the integrity of higher education itself is at slake. If the church is 
seriously interested in higher education, its first concern must be that of 
maintaining the integrity of the institutions of higher learning themselves. 
This, of course, implies many things. One, it implies, on the part of the 
church, trying to understand what the goals and the aims of the community 
college are. I'm not sure the conununity college understands these itself, 
but I think the church has to make some serious attempts in dialogue with 
the community college to understand. Two, there's got to be a willingness 
to support and iuerpret, even when the situations get rough. Three, there's 
got to be a wiMingness on the part of the church to criticise when it feels 
that the aims of the college are confused or if they are less than their 
highest potential. Those certainly could he tlangs that the college might 
say to the churcii too. This advocacy may be in local communities, it may 
be in the state, or ir may be natiouaii but it mu.st be one that helps us 
support the college against social, political, and religious pressures. I 
think that's very important. 

Second, I think cr.arcli leaders- -botit la/ a..a ci.-vgy, both in and out 
of the community c l leiio • -can join together u» forming dialogue groups. 
Now some of you who know me well know that thi> is .omcthing w« have been 
working on for a long tme. Small groups of interested peojjle representing 
the church and ti.e Cv)rr.r.'iurii ty college coming togetiicr to seek to understand 
each otlier''< goals ar.d needs and who are ready to take a iiold of whatever 
the spin-off is I'ror. .sucii diil'-^ue groups ti.- cur} ''ut some •ic'-*ons. I 
don't need to go mt^' detail, because we had a contcrence in March, li)66, 
here at Asiiumar t'v>r t .'.v' d-iys op. this very siibject , and some very fascinating 
dialogue groups were started, ar.d some of Lhcr.i are .»till in operation. 1 
wrote an article for tr.e . Junior Col Ie^'> il'li*'***' which outlines some of 
those c.vpt. r-. v.- cv . . V • : ■ In - '■ vc: ''J'.i^ : r ! 1 di a logue groups 

can be very valuable in building a re lat i un-.?'. i ; hvi-aa: people who are really 
concenied about the basic human issues that confront tlie college and the 
church, and I would rec^^rr.mend then to you. 
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Third'-and this, I sudpect, applies to those of us who are hired by the 
church to carry special responsibilities for higher education, but I hope 
that we might get some clues from the people who are in the community colld|«t 
and other schools-* in nhese times, we need to develop strong programs to 
assist local congregaions . These arc at least the constituencies we have, 
from where I stand, to relate to. We need to have a strong program to 
assist local congregations to understand the dynamics of what's happening 
in higher education today, and I think it can't be just preaching or lecturing 
to these people. We've got to develop ways so that they can cncoun;er the 
dynamics of higher education if we're going to speak to that large public 
group that's fearful of change. 

My fourth suggestion is that we develop occasions where we can explore 
together in small regional groups the concerns that are common to church 
leaders and to community college leaders. I question the value of more and 
more large conferences, where we have an opportunity to talk at each other. 
I think we need to crtutc more opportunities for us getting together in 
smaller regional group.i where we can really share with one another our 
common concerns and help each other grow. I'm thinking of some kinds of 
consutations or seminars that have been held in southern California the 
pust couple of years, groups where we can explore together some of the 
new life styles that are emerging today, the various sub-cultures and 
counter-cultures that are developing; not just to learn about them, but to 
have dialogue with them; whore we can have consultations or seminars on 
exploring the implication of some new leaniing processes, and seeking to 
understand specific needs in our own communities. 

My fifth suggestion is where we have ecumenical or regional structures^ 
whether councils of churches or campus ministries, that we develop a way 
to commission some people in the community, be they clergy or be they 
faculty, to be the contact person or the agent to represent the religious 
community in this parricul.ir art*a. *Vnd 1 would propose that the church 
use whatever liniteU rwsourco'5 it lias to develop a program to support 
these people rather than trying to hire more specialists on the campuses. 

This cc>u;U como out in many ways. We could be bringing them together 
for seminar:' periodically, making it possible for them to participate in 
natiOnal-regional consultations, anything that will give them a broader 
perspective on their rolc ii; higher education and the role of the church 
and the community culUge in the commmity. Such a program would be quite 
similar, I would thinK, to t!ie Dantorth Associate:; Program, but it would 
iiave nuch more close responsibility to the local cotijnunity, which 1 think 
is very essential . 

The sixth sug^'estioii 1 h.u'i; i.^ that the church really manifest its 
interest by ..upport in>: the ecumenical programs that already exist on campus 
by encouraging thtir Jcv clopmcnc and sl.ouing a willingness to resource [ sic ] 
them; but not just tr.c religious programs --maybe especially r»ot just the 
religious programs- -but those student activities and other programs that 
i.eip sna-.v r-.a. ^-.c v- i.wc-,.:. l.-iat educatiui; i :• a total process and not just 
a classroom excr.:so. Ii»t';.e Kinds of things, I think, are very vital on a 
campus. And wc ougl.r tu be • \ipport i ve >)f tiicm instead of trying to impose 
some add;tio.;aI ;^rOj:rar^ on to them. 
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My seventh j^uggcs^tion has already been pointed out by our first 
•VoaKcr at thi cortVrcncc . There's no limit to what can be taught in 
the commuruty college; and 1 would say that the church will manifest its 
interest by encouraging the community college to teach courses in religion 
and other ci>urses that deal with meaning and value and be willing to 
support its right to do so on the same basis that it teaches any other 
subject. Once you start teaching them, one of the problems that will 
arise in any community is static from some churches. And I think some 
of the church leaders have a responsibility to uphold the college as it 
seeks to live out with integrity its responsibility to deal with religion 
as an academic pursuit and to deal with questions of value and meaning. 

Suggestion number eight is that where the church docs have staff in 
the community college, be it campus minister or chaplain, full time or 
part time, the basic task of this staff is to assist those in the academic 
community to do their own tasks. If you will, they are to be there to be 
resource biokcis to assist the church and college to better fulfill its 
mission. 

.My ninth suggestion is th^t the church and the community college, along 
with other groups, form creative collations [ sic ] to carry out special 
community projects to meet special needs. We ought to be ready to join forces, 
both as church and college, with other community groups who are concerned 
about the quality of human life in our community and not bother about who gets 
credit or what kind of labels they carry. 

lastly, I til ink the community college can be a groat resource to the 
church. Any church that functions as though the community college didn't 
e.xist IS mts<ing a great bet. I think the college can be a great resource 
to the cliurch to heip the churdi understand its own educational task much 
better. 

So it set;ns t^- tiuit without violating the integrity of cither insti- 
tution, the cJurcli or the community college can develop a strong working 
rclat iop./ii'.p om the basis of a common concern, a mutual involvement in 
.Hoinc of the basic questions that are confronting us as human beings. 



B. "Ho^ >cr !t." by c.'ir.jnis ministers of various faitiis. 

I. Mury Ai;.'. Gv.cr, C.ir.pus Minister, United Ministries in Higher 
i.ducat;.^;, l.os Ar.^t los Cil.. C-'Uege. 

It : - usw.illy u>>u:;.cd that campus ministry means first of all a ministry 
tt -tudvr.t . -u aro all in the business of "good news," those of us who 
{Tr • fcs ^ I t..i:.; v. prvMHt tr.c chufchcs or those of you who as laymen respond 
to the ;vl. t'.v .\c^»>. Ar.d yvl from students I hear a lot about 

•"nad ..tw-.'" "i'r.di cla :s bad news; that teacher is budl news; it's a bad 
<.«.:.■•.•." 

Ir oui vv U-i"rat luf, this morning we were -xperiencing bread as a symbol, 
a:. J ! rtM.*»;i tl.at "to the i.ungry nan, Cod is bread." Wliat is Cod, or Good 
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Xcws, to the students e*pcrioncing bad news? Our job is to find soroe good 

news for that . 

Through the years that Tve worked in this capacity— and they're rather 
long now- -one can find many of th; sjme kinds of bad news fer students: 
personal problems; problems of aJjusting almost into two cultures. This is 
especially true for community college students who try to live at home and get 
alonq in the same old conwnunity. Th»» expectations of their parents often 
come through as different from the expectations of the school. But in 
recent years, T.ost of the bad news has to do with their relationship to the 
school* to the educational process itself. 

"Well, have you seen a counselor?" "Yes, but he didn't help me. I 
went in, but he didn't help me." "Why does my teacher say this about my 
English paper?" They bring them in! Almost all of the bad news that comes 
to me, a friendly soul who doesn't dispense grades, has to do with what's 
happening to him in education itself. It's become very clear to me that 
the good news that we, from the standpoint of the church's concern, can give 
to students is to He 1 p improve the whole e ducational e xperience . This means 
getting involved '*Tth faculty an3~"decision-makors more* than it does putting 
on programs for students. 

This explains why the dialogue process that Bill alluded to has become 
for me the sum, really, of what we are on the campus to help promote. 1 
mean something very specific when 1 say "dialogue." I am convinced that few 
people really talk to each other, and if we can learn how to really talk 
back and forth w;th each other, we are taking action of a sort. That action 
may lead to some other action. 

I'm willing to not know what's going to happen when we come together, 
even m as large a group as this. We start with some basic things we want 
to do, and then sec what happens. Dialogue is not just a fancy new term 
for discussion or workshop, (: also have some specific definitions in my 
mind to what "workshop" means, since my Master's thesis was "A Workshop 
.Method for Leadership liducation." It has a specific meaning.) "Dialogue" 
does toe, a meaning which Robert Theobald ha:: helped to delineate. You 
bring togetlicr people wl-.o have one kind of responsibility or another, you 
identify areas of major agreement, areas of major disagreement, and work from 
that point. I really recommend that you try to develop this kind of thinking 
procfss. It does not depend on a professional staff. That's the beauty of 
tl-.e kind of tl.ing that churches and community colleges can do together, 
whiclievcr develops the urge for it first. 

r'erhaps .-lontH'v.c at xhv college says, "I'd really like to talk more with 
>or.c of ti'.C" icadci.ship people m the churches, whether they be lay or clergy," 
and sets up ar. opportun; ty . Likewise, clergymen coming to the campus can say, 
"".'.c'd ^vt idf your problems, really understand the community 

college situat^jr; . What are the mam concerns of your students--wi.o are also 
our student , oui young adults, whether or not we see them in a congregation?" 

in;- or! : thir.g can liuppen and will really influence the decisions 
of ..'id: Vidua! uaci.cr-- and administrators. A lot of by-products come from 
uci. a;, uxpcr; t. . '> vcau.ic we aH_ have to get into the business of education 
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Di4 you noticv it\ the workshop reports haw many came out last night 
saving, ei^-.ent ial Is , tl;a? tiic ruir'^J^i' education is to free the individual? 
Did you notice that. And the surprising lack of any statement saying what 
education ir^ani^ ip. terns ot rcspon.^ibi Uty fcr the common good? But let's 
say that ail u.^ here really hclie%'e with our whoJc hearts, a.^ I'lH sure 
the studc.its do, that tho purpose of vJucation is to free the individual 
for his* highest potential. You don't have agreement on that at any level 
of education m our ."Society. The parents cf your students don't believe 
that and don't live by that. That's not what they want you as educators to 
do. Your boards of trustees, I think, do not lilieve that, and certainly 
the faculty do not. All you have to do is sit in the faculty dining room 
for one day; you will not get the impression lhat thej' think that's the 
purpose of education*. 

tducational phiusophy is the bag of both the churchman and the scliool- 
man, and need get caught up together in the teaclUng- learning situation 
proccsi4 . 

Education i:-< the great lector in American life as to who will make 
it and who won't. Some people are saying that eJucatton has become the new 
secular religion. Salvation ^-omes through making it in the school system. 
You can carry the a".al»»gy further and have a lot of fun with it. Wlio are 
the high priests of tho tenured | rofessions, for example? Students really 
:ice their schooling this way. I recall {i black student saying to me, 
"Education has become our Messiah." But nany high hopes arc shat.^cred by 
the reality of tlie revolving door, which is another phase of tho open-door 
opportunity that Bill affirmed 

Mere, it sctms to mt , is the contribution that someone ha.s to make for 
those of us responsible for the whole experience- -and I thank the students 
here for the phrase "total education" and the meaning they were able to 
help us get into ti;at phrase--. Some people will have to bat this out, and 
it's hard work. Diaiuguc hard work, where you don't worry about your 
role, and it's m>i ju: t word.^^ . A certain commitment emerges. This is one 
ot the way:^ u\ wiuch we can trar.slate the Ojod News, 

For b cu.T.pus p.;ni:;ter a lut of the proclaiming of the (lood Sews has to 
be in I on- verbal wayb. One Kaii t-.' translate Good News for Bad News. Most 
of all, we liave to ;;et involved with our own colleagues, who arc the faculty, 
primarily, .ind thv dt-ci s i on-rr.t4kers . That is the way we're really going to 
serve the students in tt.e long run. I think wc can come and speak about 
issues, not being cr:t.ical as outsiders, but critical allies. We are a 
part--we care nuc?., 'iiw.- is our in:>t itution, too. Wc care what happen-i. 

On tr.at -a. is I th.nN cin and mu.^^ challenge the value systems of 
the ii.siitut '.< r.' . U> give in jxa:tip!«', our college decision-makers can usk 
for rore security ,;o!icc, hot .v. c.ir.'t do anything about getting a social 
worker :'ov a cor.r,up.;»y < i tiJ.OOO ;>eunle if* an inner-city situation where it's 
very, very '.^hv.ju;' rievd such help. :>0!?.e little basic needs, like having 
1 .'liiw^- • IV ■.• ' ivictcd utiiil gv'ttmg re- 

cs '.a.') I i.-;>.vd, rf4ULre s.) r.i.cii ri.-d t ut o to ^olve, and tlie college can't do a 
th";.g. 'r.- i;»rerv;i:<- ' •; •.•ul';o -.".••tcx shuws up here, A board of trustees 

;.Tti:;jJ'. ii- ly :•:•[' M'' ' • ic^uot r"or mor-.- security police; but can you 
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even make ihcm sec the need for having one social weaker or one psychUtrUt 
availal Ic, or some wav of just selling up an information center where 
servicei; aircaUy available can be made known an4 accessible to students? 

When you think in such ^crms, you can find a lot of ways of translatinf 
Good News.* Through dift:ogue and through sharing a real concern for the 
insiliuiion I've heard school people saying the theologically-concerned 
things that the church may see as its particular responsibility. I've heard 
a college president list as one of the goals of a college "to create a 
climate of affection." Here we are indeed getting into values. I think 
our Good News is that there can become a community at a college, that there 
can be fellowship as a by-product of a common seriousness, and not just as 
an end in itself. 



Father Gary Timmons, Chaplain at Humboldt State College and 
College of the Redwoods. 

T};c campus ninister certainly fulfills traditional role8--those of 
religious services, counseling, liturgy. 1 think that's still a value, 
especially in coMogcs where there is a resident student body whose homes 
are fur away. 

I think the campus minister certainly is also a resource person; and 
here, I feel, is one area where the college and the church need to get 
together. I think the college needs to do it more than the cJiurch really, 
if they are going to bo what they really consider themselves to be, a 
real educational institution. Because I have a hard time comprehending-- 
and the longer Mm in the college work, I have a harder time comprehending- - 
how an education institution can so often exclude from real academic investi- 
gation a whole area of human experience and still consJider itself really an 
educational institution. 

The separation of churdt and state is often interpreted in most campuses 
to mean, "Don't dare preach anything religious, but go al\ead and knock it 
all you want," which isn't really honest. It shows a lack of integrity, 
and it also ^hows a lack of real dedication to what education is all about, 
lixposing tl.e student to the whole gamut of human experience, to learn just 
for himself in a true give-and-take, take-it-for-what-it's-worth-in-comparison 
to-something-else situation. I think the college really needs this; and I 
think the campus minister as a resource person is often neglected. 

I get this feedback from students all the time: A professor will spend 
his whole course seemingly venting his own religious hang-ups on the student, 
wijo doesn't have the experience to react nor the sophistication to stand up 
to the sarcasm of the professor, but at the same time the professor will 
refuse, even upon request of the student, to invite into the classroom an 
expert'in this subject that he is taking apart, which oftentimes is religion 
or the church in the Middle Ages, or whatever it happens to be. I think, 
again, integrity and a true educational experience demand that resourc^J 
people-. not just in church and religious institutions-.be given opportunity 
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to provide thf otfur side oi* thf question where the professors themsolvus 
ari* hu<tiU- t ♦tNirful, »hvtv -^etrinars can ho ftet up ««h«re men from 
diffeient discip! >nv.*i take up the same topic, arc able to preseni their 
oHn view, ur.d allow the sfjdents to hctr men defending themselves against 
vhcir peers, not a wan rttin'tng behind a pulpit or Icctum, pronouncing 
the dogir.a.< of his oun particular hang-ups while not allowing the other 

• ;dc?. to bo hoard and the ?«tudont not able to react. I really feel this 
very str»>ngly. I think very few educational facilities really offer 
total education in tins .<cnse. 

At Hurnl'oidt State we're starting this quarter, a tremendous experi- 
Htont of Grgan->:;ng a seminar scries in which ten professors, including 
the campus fn;n;ster, chosen from a wide variety of disciplines and 
philosophical bacKgrou!\ds , will take up the questions that the students 
really want taken up: not how chromosomes react, not how trees grow, or 
!iow iiMi reproduce, but the questions of life and suffering and death and 
Icve and pcj'^onal rolat ionships--things that really aren't brought up in 
the noma! academic situation. The psychologist takes man basically as 
a mind, the V.l. teacher takes him as a body; but the total man is seldom 
brought up for academic investigation. In these seminars we hope to be 
al>le to take topics, the first one being the Nature of Man. Wl>at is the 
nature of man? And in the^e seminars the professors will be speaking 
not as experts, but from the standpoint of "this is what I believe," 
"this IS where ( am"; and they will be challenged and will have inter* 
action with their peers, the students listening to this interaction; and 
then every thlnl week there'll be no topic and students will have the 
opportunity to make their own statements. I think this is more to what 
ue'rt really aiming at if uc're really interested in education rather 
than the j^uVe systew of feed-them-what- l-believe, make-them-parro5-it- 
tui::-. -whothfr-ti.ey-bcl ievc- i i 'or-not , whether-they ' ll-forget-i t-in-two- 
weeks-or-not . lius »> pretty safe. So I think this is one area the 
c amjuts m t n i s t v r cm e a:« i 1 y f u 1 f i 1 1 . 

I think he can also rerve rhc administration as an adviser, i 
thir.K i'.f can strw validly on campus commi ttces- -student personnel, values 
committee; ur.d ot coui^ie, if these tilings are set up, they should operate 
ar.d function ar.U even r.eet occa.-i lonal ly . Otherwise, they don't really 
serve too ruci'. value. 

I think thu carapvi.^ r.ini^ter heis a unique position on the campus. He's 
in li'.v : ;:st i tut ion, and vt-t not part of it as such. He has access to all 
ti.M.'i' d:-t:nct levels of the school--the administration, the faculty, ar.d 
ti.e students. He haN mo bones to pick as such. He has nothing to fear in 
t;.e sff..H' o{" cq" loyrrtnt or grades, t think the campus minister can really 

• v a conscience <n the camjKis and an interpreter of one level of the campus 

X ■> ar-.oti.vr of the community tn which the college exists, to the college, 
and v;ce-vci>u. 

ijii- V'^r;' tv,;o n. our .irea m tiie moratorium. We have a very 
V -.^..it.'.v arva ; r. t;.c \wrt;;, and tiie niorat" r t ur. wa^ a Vv»ry >trong 
r.oveir.vj.i , vven n t.'ie ct.servat i vc campuses. And to inttipret uhat was 

oj; ;;; X'..< -^tudviit-^' m;nds to the people in the town '.^as a major role 
•t t.-.t varr.:*... i. . • t r> ; tu prvvi.-nt ugly tilings happening shen? 'lothing 
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ugly wtt$ needed; a mftttcr of conimunicationi being interpreter. 

I think, tk» I iiaid At the beginning, the college needs very particularly 
to get back to the idea again of total education in the sense of the total 
man; taking up the total man, and not man in departments, not man by disdpliliit* 
but a situation where the total man and the questions that a total man asks 
are able to be taken up in true academic fashion, the real questions of lift, 
not tho artificial, safe ones. 

The students, I feel, have very definite religious needs an^. questions 
today. 1 think they consider themselves not religious, because they reject 
so much th4? traditional concept of religion, where in reality, a lot of tht 
things that they're asking and seeking afid experiencing are truly religious. 
And I think again that the college that attempts to ignore a whole area of 
human experience and a whole arec of the dynamism on whidi our culture is 
built ignores a vital part of education. 

I don't see how architecture, for example, can be studied without the 
concept of religion and the role that it plays, or any form of the fine arts. 
Any kind of concept of history, wUhout a concept of religion, somehow seems 
to be really sterile and only half real. 

I think we have to accept one basic thing as roality--that the opposite 
of love isn't hate, it's iidifference. And I think that is what we find on 
so many of the college canpuses, not just in the role of the college to the 
church, but oftentimes vice versa. But indifference is really the opposite 
of love; hate isn't. And there is on a lot of college campuses, 1 feel, 
sadly enough, a great deal of fear of and oftentimes hostility toward, not 
only of the church and ti^e role of the church, but of the faculty against 
the administration, the students against the faculty--theso kinds of relation* 
ships . 

And one last shot which doesn't have anything to do with anything 1 have 
said before. I got this from listening to the conference, especially yesterday. 
I think we confute the student revolts because I think there are two revolts 
going on, and 1 think tiicy are going to become more complicated as things 
go on. Wc have, 1 think, the middle-class white students revolting against 
the standards, the values, the structures which exist today. This would be 
called the l>ippy clcmfni, I would guess, in one way. They want something 
else. Tliey've achtcxcd the Great American Dream in one way or another, and 
they find it lacking. On the other hand, we have the miiiority students who 
are striving to accomplish what the middle-class students are rejecting. 
I think there are two movements going on--the one trying to accomplish what 
the other ha.*' already left. And I think the problem is going to be multiplied 
as wc go on m this proccjs, unless, wc somehow are able to take a short cut 
to bring them together. 

I offer thi^ for whatever it's worth. (Applause.) 
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3. The Reverend Barry F. Cavaghan, Campuf Minister, Sacraisento 
State College and Sacramento Community Colleges. 

1 just want to heighten and flesh out a few things that have been said 
so far. 

The first, I think, is that you who are teachers, administrators, 

students, must see the church In two ways. First, you see it institutionally. 
Second, however, you see it as a sort of invisible conglomeration of people 
who are at various levels of self-consciousness or unself-consciousness 
but who somehow have some push, some tendency towards service in the world. 
These people often find themselves no longer identifying themselves with 
other admitted Christians on the ba^is of theology or their faith stance. 
Rather they are seeking the allies and resources by which they can '*pull 
off" a more human world. 

It's out of that context in which 1 speak, because the professional 
campus minister is one man who by himself can often be a very creative and 
free agent and yet, without that consciousness of all those invisible allies 
around the campus, can do very little. 

Now I would like to point out three examples of how a campus ministry 
can work. One example demonstrates the kind of flexibility and dynamism 
that's good news for you. At one of our community colleges in the Sacramento 
area, a self-consciously Christian student group raised the question of how 
it could serve the campus and saw that there was a great need for what at 
that time we would call a coffee house experience. But the administration 
didn't want to touch it. After going through all the routes we finally 
found a local church willing to put the coffee house- in their upstairs 
"cry room"; so they ripped out the nursery for the babies, and they put in 
the college students. That coffee house has taken over the church I The 
coffee house with those dynamic college students and faculty and other 
allies in the community see themselves as a community service center. And 
this all started because a small group of self-conscious Christians on the 
campus were trying to find some way of serving the campus. 

The flexibility, the dynamism is what I'm trying to suggest. Though 
It's very true that t\\G church as an institution has a fantastic number of 
hang-ups and blocks, it is still, in some ways, one of the freest institutions 
left in our society; and I hope you will see it that way, rather than as a 
collection of unimaginative fuddy-duddies, simply hung up in different places. 

The campus ministry's style is to try to find the dynamic edge. That's 
one reason iff? often been identified as the friends of the left rather than 
the right; because the left is where often the direction of the future is. 
But we campus ministers, as clergymen, have often been tarred unfairly with 
the brush of being solely supporters of the left. As we analyze the time we 
spend with peopiv, it's mostly with people who are in what we would call the 
broad middle spectrum. 

Uiis bring." me to the next example that illustrates a style and mode 
of ministry. In titv older days that Bill Mailman talked about we could 
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import the model of the pastor who tends his flock, often trying to 
save them from the "godless college." Such an approach is impossible 
today. In Sacramento there are well over 20,000 community college students 
on three campuses, most of whom commute. What does it mean to be a pastor 
to 20,000 students, to say nothing of the faculty? By sheer weight of 
numbers we are driven inescapably and hopefully to structural approaches to 
ministry. One example of a structural ministry is to help the college 
visualize the way it can assist an allied institution like the church. Many 
of the students who are on the campus have come from local churches, and 
I do mean it exactly that way. The only reason some axe still going to church, 
in the institutional sense, is because they don't want to hassle thtir parents. 
If they have got the guts, "cutting out" on the church is the first place where 
they typically say no to their parents. Nevertheless, I notice among the 
campus radicals and many articulfte people who are reacting against their 
heritage, including the church--! notice among them a deep well-spring of 
idealism, which, when we trace it back, has often been communicated to them 
at an early age through their parents and through the institution of the 
church. WJiether you like it or not, the Church is still the scene of the 
crime for many of these people who have turned off the Church. 

Now, from that perspective we realize that the quality of students 
you're getting on campus can be enhanced if we can get to the local church 
earlier than we do, instead of waiting until the horse has left to lock the 
door. 

In practical terms that means for us in Sacramento that we have developed 
extensively ministers' continuing-cducation courses. One of the educational 
problems of the church's ministry to college personnel is that ministers went 
through their training about relating the Good News to the world from seminary 
professors who got their education about the world often twenty years before 
from professors in secular institutions who themselves were about twenty-five 
years behind the times! I don't think I am being unnecessarily and unrealisti- 
cally harsh, as we have checked it out; so we've got this fantastic cultural 
lag to which ministers are subject. Consequently, what we've tried to do in 
our ministers' continuing-education courses is to custom-design curriculums, 
using junior college faculty, that will help these ministers to leap over 
their anachronistic training and hear the kinds of thought forms and assump- 
tions which are the common knowledge and experience with which the college 
students are wrestling. 

Unconsciously and consciously the clergy inject these new forms into their 
sermons and teaching and so forth. That kind of updating is a very significant 
form of indirect service to your college people through an institutional ally, 
the church. All it takes is to discover one tumed-on clergyman in the area 
who can invite other clergymen to a program of corporate study that has been 
custom-designed with some resource faculty person at your community college, 
perhaps for six or eight sessions; a small, free university class, if you will, 
done for clergymen. That can have enormous ripple-out effects, which is what 
we have to look for when we no longer can be the direct hero, saving individual 
college students and faculty. That is an example of the resource-broker 
phrase that was used earlier. 
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Now, one other way a new campus ministry form can work. We used to 
hold "Sviday School" classes on campus on Tuesdays and Wednesdays and so 
forth, where for an hour a week contract [ sic] groups would meet for small 
study sessions. We found this arrangement almost totally ineffective and 
useless. As an alternative, in a rather vital attempt to help young 
college students find adult ways to deal with their lives, we developed 
the week-ender, which starts on a Friday night and ends on a Sunday 
afternoon. During that time of intensive effort--some fourty- four hours, 
very little sleep, study seminars, lectures, art forms, and many kinds 
of methodologies used--we can often do more to help a student make his 
life decisions than we could with a year of the Sunday School business on 
campus ! 

Now, I bring that example up for two reasons. The first is to encour- 
age faculty to see the possibilities of using intensive time blocks for 
their own students rather than simply to have this one hour, you know, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday--! think that that style of education is just 
getting more and more unproductive for many. We're finding intensive 
longer time blocks very, very useful and would encourage you in this respect. 

The second reason is to point out that college students are becoming 
more and more culturally illiterate. At our last week-end Stance Times 
course we found only five students who had ever heard of the Good Samaritan 
story— five out of about twenty or sol Now I maintain, and I think many 
here would agree, that a working knowledge of the Bible is an essential 
part of the cultural heritage; and the churches obviously didn't do the job 
with these students. It seems to me that this is simply part of the general 
secular, educational treasury that we just have to expect from the community 
colleges and the State colleges. So I'm just laying that one on you. 

Now if you don't have the faculty who can pick up this task, there are 
sometimes some very, very fine, well-educated clergy who themselves are 
good in educational methodology; and if you can find them, use them. This 
has been very helpful in the Sacramento area. If you can't, you're up a 
creek, unless you can find your own instructors. But I'm laying that one 
on you as a very, very serious responsibility of your community colleges. 
We have talked about black studies and the need for us to rediscover our 
heritage in specialized forms. I suggest now that a proper role of the 
community colleges is to pick up the theological Judeo-Christian heritage, 
because it's sure not happening in the churches that much. 

We have structured this report so that we are primarily giving to you 
our answers rather than being open and receiving. I think the medium, in 
that sense, was a poor message to you and I apologize to you in behalf of 
all of us. But I hope you will, in the moments that remain to us in this 
coffee break) take us aside, and tell us where you think it is, because 
it's truly in listening that we find each other. [Applause.] 



. C. "The Present and Future Role of Junior Colleges in the Realm of 
Emergent Values — Identification, Transmission, Creation, by Dr. Timothy 
Fetler, Philosophy instructor, Santa Barbara City College; Mr, Donald Buck, 
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i.:.-tv:ry i true tor, huotliill College; Dr. H. Lynn She lie r, President 
Kneritus, Fullerton Junior College; and Dr. Gale K. Engle, philosophy 
instructor, Foothill College. 

Mr. Incle, Chuiiran: Wo propose to conduct this final session very 
•••iVrrab'* We h ave'TT r i e 1* presentation by one or two of the group, and 
hope thut'you uill respond and feci like interrupting as frequently as you 
feel :•.(. cessury . 

Mv OAU comments uill be very limited. The morality of reason is the 
c.^de uitl: \^i:ich I would like to operate in a search for values. 

last lrid;»\ night I was talking with a professor from a university in 
Ii:i:u.!s. I sa'id to hiir., "Dr. So and So, do you think it's possible to 
tvacl. \alues;" And i-.t- roplied "Of course, One teaches values willy-nilly." 
lie referred t^ nanv of the experiences in his lifetime, during which a 
•urber of i:,dividuuls had boon affected or infected with values in such 
n>a-:ar tl.at thcv made careers of their live.-^ that were quite admirable. On 
ti-.e other hand we tr.ight turn to Socrates in his dialogue "Meno," wherein 
•ic ai'd Meno discuss the possibility of virtue being knowledge. The 
ar-Awer was never given, but it was certainly assumed. So the teachability 
valuer is one in which you may or may not have any confidence, at least 
. r. ti'.e programmed sense. 

One of the things that struck me prior to our coming here torf.-iy was 
a view taken bv Abraham Mas low, with whom many of you are familiar, whose 
view is that the ultimate value--and he interchanges needs and values-- 
ti>.e ultimate value is the fulfillment of the individual, the actualized 
individual, the free individual, the person who chooses the better, the 
•ealthv individual. I'm not bothering to take the time to analyze the 
corxepts related to those description.;. But let's suppose that that's where 
.vc start; not tiie unhealthy, the neurotic individual, although many of us 
r.av f;t into chat cU<ss, but rather the healthy individual and the things 
i'e' desires. Ihe tilings that please him might rightfully be said to be on 
tiiC way to^^ard the ultimate \aluc of self-actualization. 

Now, I turn to Dr. Siieller who will talk to you about priorities. 

Lir. Siieller: I liave been pleased with the earnestness of the people 
attending "tl-.Ts* conference ajid particularly with the earnestness of the 
younger pei»ple, a pi;enomcnon tiiat's not peculiar to this conference but 
ti-.at I fn-.d on college campuses elsewhere, too. 1 think tliis is a very 
i.caltiiy -.ign. 1 like their i ...,aC •. t nee with sotrc of the value*^ that ue 
l:.»vo li'eUl, parr iculari)' the mater' al ist i c values, tiie obsession \\ \th 
th::.g.- and status that has characterized our society. 1 am pleased uitl; 

i ua:.t to devute a little time to talking about tlie theme of 
>:u;;ferei;ce , wine;: i-- "Priorities for tiie ''O's." 

I diM'.'t f noi\ ti'.at ;n;\iiiid;-" at \\'.\> eoi.ference lias really tried to 
•«:;a;.gi. oui pr!iu":ti(> for ti'.c- -oiif , t^o, three, four, fi\"e; and if 

-.i . d 1 U'T't that .^.■•..;d ;iv-CfT-.r or could realirc tlier., But 

r!:r,s!i; !r, I r'-.m^jto do .. '. i 1 1 Ic t'liuUng on that point. Ilic first 
^•r:orJt> i life. I: v'^-: <:..;;'! f. • ■.• 'r.-ir, tiieri.-'.- noli:ii;x elM; and 1 a;;; 
i.T.mcr.sd: ■ " ■. i vi: pvojU aiv i-j-. t •■ piioiiiy, and tluii 
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it's being recogniretl even in political circles as a priority of the 70's, 
I am pleased to ?ee un college campuses student movements, student groups, 
that are organizing to make the public aware of some of the problems of 
human survival, of the problems of air, soil, water, natural resources. 
This is a priority. 

Population control is another, is one '.--f the conditions o£ human 
survival and so another priority for the 70' s. 

A third priority, also related to survival, is international under- 
standing, cooperation, and justice. If we don't learn to get along in the 
decreasing size of this world, we are simply going to obliterate ourselves. 
There are many ways of exterminating ourseWes. I guess somebody said you 
can either do it by fire or ice. I think that we've got to develop during 
the 70's support for international order; for the United Nations; for the 
forces that are demanding political, economic, and social reform; and 
for the common people of the underdeveloped countries of the Western 
Hcmispiiere and Africa. We find, of course, the exploitation of these 
people in other countries by selfish interest? in their own land as well 
as by people outside; and we've found ourselves often supporting the forces 
of the status quo. And this is another thing that I think we've got to be 
working on in the 70's. It is a priority if we are not going to have the 
lid blow off everything. 

We've talked a good deal in this conference about the elimination of 
racial discrimination, racial inequalities; and I think that certainly is 
a priority for the 70's. We are working on it, thank goodness, and, I 
think, making progress. 

A tremendous priority is that of adjusting our economic system to the 
social needs of oux rirres and to the technological revolution that has 
occurred. We've got to find ways of distributing wealth and of adjusting 
our syr.tem to the new tecluioiogi cal realities. Wlia*- are we going to do 
about technological unemployment and the lack of human dignity that goes 
along with not bnin^ needed in society, not having any purpose in society? 

.Another priority vt-ry closely related to this is the extension of the 
sense of dignity and self -respect and pei^o.ial worth to a.U strata of society, 
politically, econo.Tii caliy, and socially. 

I might digre.;.- nisi a moment here. I know this is a small thing, but 
I have heard a number of condescending comments here and elsewhere about 
competitive athlotic^ tiicse days. They are in disrepute. I think we need 
to recognize that r.crt- a place where many people find an opportunity to 
achieve personal difTiity and worth and success. Competitive athletics have 
a tremendous value an important segment of our population, and we ought 
to look back to tht- -fft-ct that sports huvo had on, say, the English 
nation from a tiioa^a:>d years back. But this is a small thing here that I 
just mention m -.^ v t . i .-i .Mti. iiuman d.^n ty and self-respect and personal 
worth . 

We've got. to iia.' a re examination of our moral and spiritual values 
or standards duri.-.K *<".<• ' " • 'his is not something that occurs once, but 
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:t .'wvur: ..-v'nt inuous ly I'or every person in every gcnrratiun. • It should, 
at loa-t. I Jon't think > uu can just look at this thing onci- and settle 
It for yoiir«;cif. Much les;; can a generation do it. We have all got to 
hv uurkijig or. thi.- all the time. 

Ihcr. there i;^ the philosophical and religious priority of reestabl i.ih- 
i:'.g a sense of intrinsic pcrflOMni uurth, perhaps on a cosmic level. Is man 
alone s;: this universe, and is there a meaning to existence? I don't know 
that you're going to be able to find an easy answer to that qeustion; but 
we've got to ask it of ourselves, and we've got to find out whether life 
can be meaningful and joyful and worthwhile. In one of his novels Hardy 
'..rites about tl.e early' tines of Greece when everybody could be joyful-- 
th!< nay have been an' illusion of Ms, and it's an illusion, perhaps, of 
r.odcrn man that there was a time when everybody was joyful and carefree. 
I doubt that there ever was such a time. But anyhow the Vale of ienipe is 
what Iw refer< to there, and he says that now we are coming into a time 
\\hcn the typical picture of man is one of seriousness, ut ^obemess, of 
r.ore than rhouglitfulness, perhaps, of despair: a time when people don't 
inow how to smile or be joyful any more. 1 think of a little thing that 
occurred in t»ur home iu.-t recently. We were having some joke about some- 
tl;ing at the tabic, when a telephone call came, and somebody handed me 
the telephone. 1 was laughing at the time so that I couldn't talk, really, 
and this went over tb.e telephone. I think 1 must have laughed almost 
uncontrollably for five or ten seconds, and when 1 was finally able to talk, 
the man at the other end of the line said, "It's wonderful to hear somebody 
laugh." And 1 thitik here in the '"'O's, in a time when there's so much 
seriousi.ess, when we are sitting under the sword of Damocles, when there 
is so much, pessimism and cynicism, wc need to discover how life can be 
meaningful and joy:... and :estful. 

Related to all rl.i. is tlie priority of renovating of our educational 
system for the '70'^. There's a word that people are resisting, and that's 
the word relevant; !>ut 1 think it's a good word, and I subscribe to it, 
even if ; t~^~ove'nvorked . In my view education has got to be made relevant 
I'r, at least, its relcvaiue to the everyday needs of students b?'.-^ to be 
constantly shown to students. We hear all the time from students. This 
doesn't apply to nt . What's this to me? What are Thales and Anaxagoras 
ap.d Heraclitus to ire' Well, the philosophy teacher better be able to tell, 
ai.d tiie teacher had better be able to .-ay what iS the Mgiiificancc. lie 
nceUs to do this again and again. I used to think when I was tcaci'.ing 
literature that it was an insult to the student's intelligence to say, 
\v>u rb.is is v%iiat I think tl'.e author meant. This is what I tiiink is tfie 
t:it.T.e of this novel or this pUy or whatever it was. Of course 1 felt 
t 'l- students should attempt to discover this for themselves; but I found 
that students are less sophisticated about finding these things out than we 
sometimes think. We need to be explicit without being dogmatic. And I 
t:.i:-.k wt< need to sh.ow the relevance of our courses. Wu cannot a. -ume tiiat 
t-.i- relevance :s apparent and that the students will just grasp it 
yiul u.T.iit : call) . 

i renovation of our educational system has to do witii, iiu • t>.' attect 
.ur; : culu;:. so that it cores to bear upor. these ntiier things t!:at I've been 
tu;^;•.:Ji ..I' jut . I doi.'t mean to say that there is no >ucii relwur.c at the 
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.should be made o( the importance of tnuscular or ph>'!«ical contact sports, 
which an* c>'ir.nonly called competitive sports. Can a case be made for this, 
actually, in the contemporary college? 1 know a lot of students who take 
an extrefflely dim view of muscular sports; I don't agree with them at all, 
but I must say t have a difficult time persuading them otherwise. How are 
you going to do it? 

Ur. Sheller : f-inc, let them take that point of view; but let them not 
insist that others take the same point of view. If you think for a moment 
about the leisure that is coming upon us right now, I think you will be glad 
for the tremendous public interest that there is in professional sports. 
Personally I don't really get too excited about professional sports, ^ut 
1 an glad that people have something to be interested in at the moment if 
they ate not able to be inu-restcd ui a higher level. Keally, professional 
sports are a great boon to this coutury. 

Mr. hngle : Is there anyone in the audience who would like to comment 
either on this or on any other point that Doctor Sheller has made? 

Person in audience ; I was going to say you have to differentiate, too, 
between spectator and participant; and I think you were making a point of 
participation. 

[)r. Sheller ; I'm for both. 

Mr. tingle ; Any other comments on this? Doctor Froedman, please. 

Dr. Freedman ; I'd like to make this point about team sports and the 
compel itixTiess of most situations on college campuses. A team is likely 
to be the one place where a person has the opportunity to be part of some 
unit larger than himself. I think frequently team sports have a great value. 

Dr. Lnglc ; I find that the students I know who have hang-ups about 
sports are definitely at odds with that very point. They don't vant the 
phy.-ical contact, whether out of some sort of homosexual revulsion, or some 
sort of notion that physical activity lacks dignity. You know, it's messy, 
all that sort of thing. 

Person in audience : i think competitive sports in college are fine. 
I think they give people who want to make a name for themselves or who want 
to be together with some other people interested in doing the same thing an 
opportunity to do this. This can be occasionally. On the other side of the 
picture too often the schools pay so much attention to the athletic program 
ti.at attention is drawn away from the necessary parts of the academic program. 
I uunv for a fact that in several colleges it is easy, even after registration 
deadline is closed, for an athlete to get in and get all the classes he wants, 
when an honor student can't get in. I don't think that's right. 

Dr . S hel ler : 1 agree with you fully. 

Per sun in audience : I have a question for anybody here. I have heard 
every -speaker say that you need to recognize the students; I have heard 
that student are very capable of adding to the college and the conununityi 
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ana yet when 1 talk to students, my fellow students, I find that every step 
that they have tried to take has been resisted to the very last line up. 
Now why? 

Mr. Engle ; 1 don't have the answer to that one. Do you want to speak 
to that? 

Person in audience ; Yeah, I'll speak to him. I'll put my neck on the 
line in the ?orm of self-critisism. Probably one of the greatest obstacles 
that you are confronting is the faculty itself. Ust year I sat on our 
executive council, and 1 was chairman of the high-sounding committee which 
had to do with the improvement of instruction in our college, to and behold, 
my experience after one year was that some of the most conservative, fearing 
element in the whole college turned out to be the faculty, who came up with 
all sorts of amazing rational explanations of how things should be tabled 
and could actually not be done. And I think the same thing is going on 
again this year; and it's creating increasing frustration among the students, 
the small number of them that really want to bring about some changes. This 
is something I don't know how to confront, and yet 1 do know that on every 
campus there is certainly, if not a majority, certainly a sizable number of 
faculty, who would like to work with students to initiate those changes. 
{Exactly how that kind of combination can be put together is what I think wo 
are confronted with, at least one denomination of it. 

Person in audience ; Don't you know that anyone who has to do with 
academics in'The sense of overhauling or revamping or whatever, is in for 
trouble? In Sacramento recently a recommendation was made to drop all D and 
F grades. If a person simply didn't make it, didn't pass the course, then 
he took the course again, but he didn't get negative grade points in that 
sense of D's and F's. The point was made by the Dean of Admission to the 
college that twenty years after, a D or F grade on an academic record stil! 
haunts you. And in public prison, you know, you can get a parole after X 
number of years, but in academics, you never got paroled from that. I am 
wondering what kind of response there is to that kind of thing in education 
today. 

Mr. Engle : I'd say the leading college of the country. Foothill 
(Engle^Ts from Foothill!], is already doing a lot of this. 

Dr. Sheller ; Other colleges are moving in this direction, too. The 
pass-fall, rather the credit-no-credit method of marking is getting wide 
acceptance now. 

Or. Briggs: I would like to say I have just made a survey on that for 
our own college this wintei nuarter. The answer is over half of the jui\ior 
colleges of California. This credit-no-credit or this A B C-only technique 
is pretty widespread. 

Person in audience : This is just to re-emphasize what a student back 
there said. I don't think students are against the contact sport per se. 
They're against the overemphasis. You've got to get into this sport. You've 
got to go, go, go. Parents are now doing it down in little league "Come on 
Johnny, get out there and hit a home run for us, because we are counting on you." 
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This is what we arc against. And, second, the students' idea, which is 
normally the athletic students, that it's fairies, they're faggots, they're 
hontos that don't want this contact sport--who's cut there battling with 
the police? These faggots, these fairies, these homos (laughter], and there 
is more contact there than on the football field. 

Person in audience ; In response to the question, why is everybody so 
willing to stand here atid say we must listen to the students and it's 
the students who have been getting things done, I know that the faculty 
around school even have that problem, from what 1 gathered. Take audio- 
tutorial programs and all kinds of other things; before they can approve 
it, they have to know if it's going to be profitable. Is it going to 
educate the most students for the least amount of money? Winch is, 
unfortunately, a necessary thing to consider when you are being backed by 
the community almost entirely. 

Person in audience: Yes, I think throughout the weekend here 1 have 
seen a gap. "Tiie stu"3ents are what you might call the people that are 
expected to identify with the system--the instructors, the administrators. 
For a minute I'd lile you to put yourself in the shoes of the student, and 
you can see the turmoil. The student goes to college, and his eyes are 
opened. He sees himself being drafted and sent overseas fighting a war he 
doesn't know anything about, which this system has Involved itself in. He 
finds himself out there in the field, he's the one that is going hungry, he 
is the one that's getting hurt, he is the one that's getting killed. He 
goes home, he looks out; he sees the racial problem. He identifies with 
the system. The system is in control. He goes out and he sees people in 
his own community going hungry and even starving in some areas, and yet 
they are spending sixty percent of the budget going to the moon or for 
defense, They identify with these things they're leanung a:'.H they're 
discontent. They're violently discontent; and then it comes to something 
like this, whidi is a value conference concerning junior college. Junior 
college is for students. The students are concerned; but we come here, we 
hear some very formal, very good speedies, we hear a lot of talk but no 
action. What' can be expected? Well, let's get down to the nitty-gritty. 
If students is where it's at, where have we talked about thi? student.'^, what 
their needs and desires are? If we look on campus, what are the students 
doing? They see the seething mess the world is in, and so they do one of 
two things; they cither react, or they hide themselves in their boo:u, their 
sex, their drugs, and wc hear about it; but yet we close our eyes to it, 
instead of being willing to help. Why is it? We talk about spiritual! 
Til just list a few things that we talked about: there is a need for 
international cooperation, there's a need for social reform; there S 
exploitation, and there's the racial problem. But if wc get down to the 
nitry-gritty, it's the kids who are going to the weekend parties, or going 
to pot, or taking their LSD; who are taking drugs; who are having their 
sex orgies- -and it's there, whether you want to see it or not. Vrc wc 
dealing with these? These are the problems. This is reality. lt;at's 
where it'^ nr. 

Mr. i-nglc: Tho:.e are hy;rptoms. Wouldn't you say ti»ey are rcaily 
t'.e syniptons of pronleir.s? 
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Same yorson ; Hell» I think. they need t« be taken up. 

Mf' tingle ; No, i won't deny that at all, moit people here are 
cogniiant oft'hat particular probleffi; and had we time to explore that, somo 
of the sorts of things that Don Buck and I have talked about in ptrticuUr, 
they are directly on that very question, and we couldn't possibly exhaust it. 
I'm afraid there isn't time to nursue that too far, and I quite agree with 
you. I am sure most people do. That we can't do much about these great 
huge tasks. What we have to do, if we do anything, is to start somewhere 
in the smallest sort of way wherever we are. It's this monolithic look at 
life that always frustrates us, and we don't see the one thing or the little 
thing that we could, in fact, do. And that may mean only talking with one 
other person, or sharing with one other person, or having something to say 
about curriculum, or something to do abuut changes in the way a class is 
conducted. We can't change everything all in a day and to take the approach 
of "that's the sy?tero and let's destroy it" won't get us anywhere except into 
Tascism. 

Person in audi^i\ce: But 1 see this conference as a system too, 
because wc have come* up here. You have brought students up here and you 
have brought teachers up here. The students yesterday brought up, I think, 
valid things to be uoiKed on. I'm going to leave the conference saying 
nothing has been accomplished. I'm going to leave this conference saying 
this is why we want U' bun\ this down. I am going to leave this conference 
saying that I think the teachers are possibly afraid of the students. They 
have some kind of fear, some kind of--thoy don't want the students to jump 
up and say things because they are going to hold them off, 

Mr. t-ngie : Hav? yo;. had that feeling here, really? I haven't. 

Same person: Vt-s, because just like yesterday. O.K., we had something 
we couTd"work on possibly for the first time for many people in this room; 
yet what did wc d^*" Wc went back to the system, back to the structure 
that thi> conference has to l.uve a speaker and people sitting out listening 
to tijut ."ipcaker; qucsMoiij; and an.iwers; dinner; and then go to bod. 

Another pervon, h colAj^gu tjrus^^i^ ^ think there's a lot more that's 
happened than showh, because some of us as trustees have changed our minds 
about certain things these last three da;.-.. Some of the cuilege presidents 
here have changed their minds. Ihey haven't written a paper, they haven't 
gotten up and made a : peech; but their attitudes have been changed. The 
same thing has I'.apjaiK d to students, instructors. These things are somethinjt 
you can't measure- ■inay>»'^ in two days, two years, twenty years, who knows? 
But things have happened. 

Mr. lingle : What was just said a moment ago by the gentleman who 
is goTr^g home without any sense of accomplishment, prompts roe to tux'n to 
our other member of the panel, Timothy l-etler, who would like to speak to 
that question. Wl;at haj. been accomplished by this conference Dr. Fetler? 

Dr. Timothy t-ctler: Well, I have a strong sense of futility at this 
point~f ambi valence"' too, that deals directly with what you said theie 
because I have attended these conferences for twelve years now, and as a 
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•'J.5 lu opl.cr t mv>clf, hhut arc ne really U«in«? Thin, In the Mln: 
to vhirify thi' essence of uhut is involved, not to jui^t Huppose thing.^. 
I .vould -av titdt tr.crc l< •*«>tnc ^cconUary henefit from <«hat comes out of 
tl.js, but "if« cp.tsivly jMv:;;ibU' that one of the key purposes that could 
i e acciHipIi licd is wonj|iU'tely missed, maybe, due to the fact that the ^ 
value isMiw< arc vcrv complicated. And, secondly, it may be that ac don t 
rvall. a<i. the ver% fundamental questions that are relevant to the comitlote 
.-•lua'tu'ii. lo "tart out with, I, for example, Knou fb.it in ten minutes or 
so, I cannot add much to solving the problems of the world, or humanity. 
I uould limit mv questions first to one value. What is the value of a 
values conference? And in doing that, 1 have experienced certain things 
in mv own personal being which 1 have tried to pinpoint. I don't think 1 
can see anything ir.caningful or practical witlmut careful analysis. This 
does taKc sonic time. It does get involved. You see, at my own college 1 
haw a strong feeling that the men of action don't take those conferences 
tiio seriously. They are good, harmless, activities. You go back, you see, 
as vou are saying, like that. On the other hand, 1 do feel that there is 
a w'av in which special i:od value fields have grown, and there arc certain 
methods which can be used «s ;;tarting points in structuring these activities, 
what wc are doing here, which can be productive. 1 had made an analysis of 
ih!« and summari:ed it and all this, but at this late point in the conference, 
I think we just have to fade out somewhat without going into all of this. 
Ihis would start a cumploto r.ew approach. 

Person in au_d_i once ; Ke did not fade out today; we faded out last night. 
Or. letj^er: Maybe two days or three days ago. 

.Same person in audience: Sou stay up later than that, looking at T.V. 
at horae--- 

or^ let j c r : Ail r i gh t . 

Same i^^j^on in i»"djencc: ---and there is no party around herej there's 
nji :hut much'Tu do. 

Ur. Fctlcr: let me just say one more thing. 1 think therc'-^ a general 
princIple-'^fn'Tmy actlvtt/ there occurs kind of a natural, easy polari :at ion . 
un the one hand the general approach is to start listing, pooling wJ-.at ;vc feel 
alMiut values. So either we have one group which gives us the I'ig ideuls of 
mankirvj, tiiat ts, the dignity of man, freedom, all this, and tiiey are just 
elaborating the obvious and they don't produce much change excep-t affirming 
iticuls. (hen you have the other polarity ^hich concentrates on practical, 
imr.ediate, concrete .^^ituations as s\.'i students do, and so on; and this is fine 
;i" ;t's v%orkaMe, but it still doesn't meet, 1 think the thrust ot what the 
valuc--thesc kinds of values conferences primarily have been aiming for, that 
: s raisiijg the more fundamental question of what is happening to man in 
general, fo our education in general, dehuraani:at ion, the neaning of our cultur 
and ail of this. Now, to do that, thoroughly, requires a much deeper involve- 
ncnt with, the underlying assumptions, the underlying pri :Ciples, though I say 
ti'.at what you're doing probably is more practical; your general approach. 

I'erson m audience: Doesn't dealing with man and dehumani:atior. and all 
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this, docftn't that deal with what he docs mainly? 

Dr. Hetlcr: Yes, but you deal there with both, not only the ifftmediate 
concrete, ITliTinsti tut ing this thing or that, but examining the underlying 

assuffiptions--- 

Sar.e person interrupting ; dealing with the abstract. 

Or. Fctler ; For example. Dr. Viktor Frankl In the movie Value Dimonsiont 
in TeacKing , which was a very bad film artlstic-wise--you know, you cannot 
l\ear it very we 11- -but he points out that there's a lot to this; that possibly 
lack of dignity of humanity may be somehow interrelated with basic philo- 
sophical and scientific assumptions, and that mechanical determinism and so 
on are maybe involved in the world viewpoints which are producing a different 
kind of a mental attitude to human dignity and totalitarianism and these 
t>»ings. If the young people who are active will react to it, the dimension 
of understanding the underlying principles, then they will have a more 
complete scheme that will have long range effect. Immediately, however, 
you're concerned with correcting what ImRiwdiately is wrong, that's fine, 
but it has to have an additional depth tu it. 

Same person in audience ; In school we talk about history 150 years ago 
and leave out whatniappeneT'ycsterday . Yesterday is just as much u part 
of history as ISO years ago. 

Dr. Fctler ; Right, completely. 

Same person in audience : O.K., so we're going to leave out what's 
going on toW* the dehumanisation of man, while we look back to the deep-- 

Dr. Fetler : Yes, yes, yes---What I, however, think is that the most 
practical thing would in the long run seem to be a very philosophical 
enterprise, but actually it has very practical meaning; and before we start 
deciding which are the values priorities, what are the important values, 
to find out what aesthetics has done, the philosophy of art, then find some 
standards for criticism, standards for evaluation. It's easy to agree on 
some prinicples which safeguard our evaluation in terms of what Is relevant, 
what is really pertinent, what is more meaningful. These can be developed, 
standards of evaluation; before we really engage and say, I think this is 
the most important value, you think this is the most important value. 
This m itself doesn't clarify very roucli, but if we have some standards of 
procedure, methodological standards, those may lead to a more lasting 
contribution in the long run. 

Another person in audience ; Let me break in hero for just a second, 
trying to pull something together. The student back here made some state- 
ments which I share. After our committees reported, just before dinner last 
night, i nev'ir heard so many high-sung phrases, all very beautiful, all 
very abstract; and I must admit I got a little bit sick. Not at the phrases 
themselves, because I think there is something behind them; but I began to 
realize that everyone was just sort of going through an educational catechism, 
and that's basically what it was. I think what is troubling you, and it's 
troubling roe, is how do you translate all those so-called values into action. 
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Thus far wo'vt in«d« i pretty poor attempt at trantlatlni thtui into action, 
and I think there's where your frustration is. Tim is alto trying to get 
at something that I think is a little more difficult to grasp, certainly 
for me, and that is, that we have all of these values listed, but in fact, 
what are they based on, what standards are we using to sort out these 
values so we can give them some sort of priority, so we can begin to 
understand what their meaning is, so that we can get down to the business 
of doing it? And I think it is this that a conference obviously can*t 
deal with. I suppose weire not here to do anything. When we get back to 
our various campuses we're supposed to do something, I hope. We have a 
trustee, college presidents, who apparently intend to do something. I an 
very skeptical, however. 

Another person in audience; I don't know whether I can say this very 
well, because my feeltngs and thoughts at this point are very personal; but 
I am reminded of Marshall McLuhan and his feeling about the messages- 
and I share it with Ken back there, the feeling upon arrival that what was 
going to happen was going to be pretty feudalistic. And I'm not so sure 
that what I thought was going to happen has actually happened. But what 
I'm trying to get at is this; the experiences I have enjoyed here which 
will change my behavior when I return have nothing to do really with the 
conclusions reached, necessarily, by the various workshops or the very 
erudite comments of our speakers, but the process which I went through at 
this conference. I remember the highlight as being a point at which Ken 
said in our workshop, "I understand you when you say it's difficult for an 
older adult to relate to young people, because you tell me that you under- 
stand how difficult it is for me to relate to older people," I remember 
the smiles of Cheryl back there, who commented very deeply about the 
same things in which I believe. What I'm getting at there is the human 
experiences which I've shared with some of the students—unfortunately, 
not enough- -reiterate to me that the conference should have been set up 
with that idea in mind, that whoever set it up--and this is not really 
a criticism, because I understand the difficulties of an organization as 
large as C.J.C.A. and the history which has dictated that this is the 
way it should be- -but when I return, I am going to be, I think, much more 
aggressive in my activities, based on the fact that I realize now that 
humans can work together, no matter what age they may be. That's the 
only thing I can contribute. 

Another person ; I just wanted to say to all faculty and administra- 
tors that 1 really got something out of this because, especially in our 
panel group, we got down to specifics. I have something I can take back 
to Cabrillo College, and I am going to try to get something going there. 
And it has really given mc something specific to do. 

Another person in audience ; As a student from Cabrillo College 
attending this conference, I think, generally speaking, the conference was 
a failure in this respect. I think it was poorly organized; I think the 
s'.udents were not informed in advance; I think we got away from the topic 
of this conference; Values, Students. I think we were confronted with 
long drawn-out speeches that were totally unnecessary. The only time in 
this conference that I felt something was accomplished was during the 
small group sessions. We had an excellent group session, and I think in 
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th.rt grotij' c. sion ..o ^ ? >-^rcti ins: d^^nt , B i.y .cfo wonfrs)ntvd 

t),*' .t: i.hj;^ I'^^'j^i vlra^^i^ . ;vt.cacs ti* ^mm'(.*U thf* teachers, 
i <r|»jj tho aUinmi '^t rat j , .u»U u tiu»y bored tiu;.,, they certainly burcd 
f St nd< nt ' . (t.auijfi^ ? | 

He tftU. alnnit concern?* and values of the sttidiMUn; what't: the unrest 
on caiapus^iS today? Wijat is it students are rebelling against? And 1 want 
you all to usik yourselves, how- to what extent, did you touch It in lhi5 
conference? wluit extent did you discusH drugs on campuses, and why 
siudcntr. are turning to drugs on campuses? And I don't want to get into 
a hlack or hr%wn bag when I say this. That's the way this conference 
started luit . I fi^lt this right from the beginning. True, I think there 
IS a need to advance the blacks in this country; and 1 think it^s being 
done, 1 ttiink a black in this country has a better opportunity than a 
white to get a position today. Businesses are opening up this field. 
Now I am speaking from my own point of view, I don't represent my college; 
I am a representative of a college, that's alt. And i know what's 
happening in my college, and I know students arc turning away. They're 
turning away from the educational system, they're dropping out. hlty aro 
they dropping out? Was this discussed in this conference? No 1 don't 
think it wa>, 

Student> want integrity in teaching. They're not getting it, because 
teachers are insecure in their positions, many of them. The teachers know 
more than they're teaching students. Dr. Sheller mentioned about teaching 
the students to bcc«>me politically aware. When, in any generation, have 
you seen students that weren't more politically aware than now? The Vietnam 
demonstrations against the war, it started all with the students. Know the 
facts; kntH% our involvement in Vietnam. I came back from Vietnam a year 
ago, ai;d 1 know things that the news media never mentions. Why doesn't 
It mention tltem? The American public are totally ignorant of what is going 
on in Asia, the types of bombs tl t wc use; we're a free democratic state, 
we use clean bombs. Well, you should see the types of bombs that we use. 
I wa.. on an ammunitior sliip. Now there are so many thin^ that needed to 
he discussed, so n^any things th t the students are concenfed with that 
weren't touched in this conference. In this respect, I think the conference 
was a failure. I'm sorry. (One or two people applauded.) 

Another p erson in audi ence : I'd just like to make it short. When you 
term somcFhing a success'^or a failure, first you have to reali2e--what did 
you e.xpect? 1 mean, wliat did you e.xpecl to liappen; hov% much would you 
accept before you would term 1 1 a:» a success? 

Yi»u cun't weigh i repress ions ov what affects a person's mind in pounds 
or dolU4r^ and cents » But tnere is a fear among students, and that fear 
IS this: we can talk, we can get out, and we can express otirselves. Wc 
can say ti.cre is a need to do something, and then you can respond and say 
wc agree; but ymi see, here's the point: agreeing isn't enough. Aitybody 
can agree. It's taking an effort to do something about it that's important, 
because if you don't make that offort, then it remains the >ame. And it's 
the change- • there' • a need U>r a change, and action can only bring about 
change, not just agreeing. Ai^d I think that is the whole point. And 1 
think that is where the fear lies withm the students. [Light applause.] 
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Person in *iiuli^\cy: liu» first qucsiioni you know, the guy said, why 
rhe\- sc! T* fi|^ "'t r«H>r; Tor '''^'^•♦•ain ideas to come in? They 

t It up t;gritl> fncii; w • ! j. ; is rr.y inprcs iuh--they tell the students 
tfwit were coming would riUiu'r >il and listen to speakers, and then go to 
dinner; tlwit tlu ad::::;.; t ; utt r- that were comin>; would rather sit and 
listen. Tliey didn't t! i;u. that they were bringing people here that wanted 
io do .something. 

I'crs on HI iiud^t^ice • aoI.^ tins conference hasn*t been held since 
r.>:»8, 1 Hunk a lot v{ uiea< ti^at wore usi'd in li>38 probably carried 
over to the C'>rit'crence . [l.augiiter and light applause,] I think 

based on th^ experience we ;a\e riud at th;^ conference, the next confer- 
ence may be a I'ettcr one. 1 p.eard tvo excellent suggestions last night 
that I'd like to male ic t>.e conference committee, as a very temporary 
student v%ho won't even ^e b.ert next semester. First of all, this isn't 
done often enough, ihr values conference where wc get down and talk about 
values. This conference strayed f^-am the values issue many times because 
administrators and faculty and students don't sit down often enough and 
lot their hair down; and I'd iike to see an annual conference set up to 
discuss prol^lems, current problems, that many campuses share, I'd like 
to see a conference that is concerned solely with specifics, and then every 
five years, perhaps, we could have a values conference, something that is 
concerned with tlie rea^ons beliind why we're doing the things we are doing, 
rather than havinj; one conference after eleven years and trying to get 
everything done in thre^ days. Everybody came here with, I think, a little 
different idea of what the conference was supposed to be all about, and 
people were bound to be di saftpoi nted, I think we have accomplished some 
things, I don't think anybcly is going to go away completely happy: but 
I wDiila like to see it continued because I tiiink that if we go with the 
right ends in mind, we car. ^;et something done at the next one and at the 
next one. (Light applause. I 

Mr> bn^^let Chai rn^^^in: I iia:ard the guess that tiie committee that did 
thv planning is listen Tr^g to all tl'»ese comment^. 1 hope and believe 
that'^ t);c case. I mu: t ♦:urn ti;e rricrophone over to Dr. McCoy, who will 
give ins p^'St -fncu'ieir.. But bef^>re I do so, I suggest thv obvious: that we 
will, if ^^v really uunt tn Jo tl\v kind of thing you're talking about, go 
i»ack to the campus and for ftoc's sake get to work there and do the sort 
of thing ti at y»>u wanted t sc.* happen here. And that will be two jobs: 
the theoretical jub that I it. ietlcr was talking about--and that will have 
to be continuous aud not ovcv} i'ive years; and, secondly, the practical 
job i)f sorting; v>ut priorit:.^^ tor action instead of just acting on 
impulse at all tin.es, Or. McCoy. 

br^ McCoy: Mwir.K /ju. ["^onie laughter and applause.] We're caught 
in the ~(iutcr\F>crg galaxy. We \\u\c to talk fifty minutes to ^ay anything. 
No\% time i;:u:-t makv. poet- ot" w ail. Wiiat are the imprc..sions of the 
ci'nfercr»i.v that yo\/ ruceivcd/ i renember the bO's v»pening with an 
1 naugurat ! , an o\d un.'iDlv tu read in tlic sun, and liope, IVhere did 

we go ii; tP.e (>u' .vcnt dour. hill. MuTe are wc going in the 70's, 

the :ia;r.c plact ? Va' ari here i: ^u , seventy- fi ve of us left of a conference 
of JOO. What do y.Hi rfrnciaber of tnc conference? We are faced with a 
mountainous problem. Wlut I want to ask from each of you> as many as wish. 
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is a brief image of what you got out of the conference, a moment you 
remember or what ytu see as being ahead of us. It has got to be brief, 

\l} ^^^*/>.!'^''- ' * ^^^^ ^^^^^ things. UiK*, 1 got something 1 can 
take back and work with. I got names that 1 am going to try and unify 
at the colleges. Second, I agree; there was too much frustration of 
students sitting back listening to some of tliese speeches and writing 
notes, raising their hand for fifteen minutes and not getting a question 
answered, and this is what we're here for. 

For so n in audi ence : I've had the opportunity of being in student 
activities for five years, and this is the first time that I've seen 
administrators, students, faculty members, and board of trustees and 
others interested sit down with some informal discussion for some period 
of time; and I think this is a real stepping stone. And I have been to 
lots of conferences. 

Person in audience: If this program had been sent out early to 
students and the students didn't like it, they could have said. We don't 
want this. Now I think students should recognize this and demand a place 
in planning the next one. Tiiey're to blame for it if they don't say 
to Dr. Driggs and the rest of the committee. This isn't what we want. 
[This seems to be the sense of the indistinct and fragmented recording of 
tlie person's statement.] 

Person rn audience : 1 gained a great deal from listening to the 
speakers, and 1 appreciated the opportunity to hear them; and I intend to 
go back to my campus, Pasadena, and try to do something as a result. 

Person in aud ienc e : I got to know why Ken, Mack Biggers^ and a bunch 
of other people are unhappy- -and this wasn't in the conference; this was 
outside the conference. But that is the thing I am going to take home. 

Person in au di enc e: Students, I would say, find out that action is 
mucli harder than words, and yet you have to have thought to lead to action; 
and I think this conference will help that. Also, some of you would make 
excellent teachers. Get into the education game, and you'll find you can 
do some things, and you'll find there are some things you can't do. The 
only way you really find out is to get in the education field. X think 
you can make that mark up there anywhere. 

l )r. McCoy : O.K. Ihv priorities^ the guidelines of the students. 

P erson in audienc e: if Wf really take them seriously, we've got basis 
for action. The idea tliat the communiiy college as an institution has a 
responsibility for its community--that 's almost a new idea. 

Ur . McCoy : Total education, :neani ngfulness , relevance, commitment, 
and action. 

Person in audience: 1 would like* to say, to the students especially, 
if you are interested in action, don't come here where you have students, 
faculty, and administration. Break off, haVc students and formulate 
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•Srudonts* l)a> /' Cc^rro thor^ and rap with the faculty, administration; 

wi;at • 6^ • • ' * them. You know v*hai you all think. Don^t 

'^'uiu fi' r»' -tmI 1^' ? c':i». . ; 1 get things dtWR-. [Some applause. 1 

Person l£ audienco: I have been in education a long time, and 1 know 
about all the ropes. * 1 iiave been through education in junior high, high 
school, administration, and retirement, and now back on the Board of 
Trustees. I think t>ne thing you must remember, and that is no one, adult 
or any kind is anytiiing but interested in you young people. We'd do any- 
thing to have you people make good. We make mistakes, but they will not 
be mistakes because of intention. It'll be because we haven't probably 
grasped everything. But also young people have a lot of enthusiasm. 
Wonderful! If they can receive some good guidance from us, they'll be a 
great generation. If they're not led down a blind alley. Now let's 
watch one more thing. I think this is a great thing because you're talking 
things over. ;n many societies this is not allowed. You can't discuss 
nor critici;:c. The faults that we have are in our hands. If we work 
together, we can correct them, because they are in our hands. Most of 
these things you speak of are ideals and will not be handled by specifics 
when they come up. The' general things can't be handled specifically. We 
also have these regional groups where discussions occur in these regional 
groups. Yuu might get directly witli those areas. Well, I think we've 
done a good job. 

Dr. McCoy : Yes, but the trouble is rhetoric is not always therapeutic 
on behalf of action. Sometimes it's an excuse to get rid of, to evade action. 

Person in audience : As I reflect about what we have b »e ) saying this 
morning, I remember something somebody said on another Sunday morning after 
a kind of inspiring week-end: ''This is a road that none of us can walk 
down alone.*' This business about going back to our campuses, and so on-- 
It's just not possible to do any of these things alone. So we need to be 
aware of each other and of other allies so that we can support each other 
in these efforts that we are motivated about; v.hicl; means that wt really 
have community-building jobs to do. And 1 hear a lot of the values that 
we're hoping for and the things wc see equal need to be built into 
intentional communities; and i see that as a big job. 

Ptvrsop. ill audience: I see this whole th' coming out as--this group 
emergT7)g in a posit ive direct ion. l-or all th. tactions, whether it be 
administration ur students or faculty or board of trustees, can work as 
one in tlic "O's, and 1 h-^vv that this conference will give that direction. 
[Light applause. ] 

Dr. McCoy: Lynn Shelier reminded us of Robert Frost. L remember the 
pucm i re and Ice'*: 

Some say the world will end in fire, 

Some say in ice. 

l-rom wliat I've tasted of desire 

1 hulU witl; those who favor fire. 

But if It had to perish twice, 

I think I k ewo.uah of hate 
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To s5ay that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And uould suffice. 

Miat we need is less free hate and more free love for the 70's. 
[Applause.] 

Dr. iingle ; I would follow up with another quote from Robert Frost, 
a favorite of mine: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 

Ken ; Thank you. 

Dr. Briggs , Conference Chairman ; Thank you all for coming and 
contributing as you have. ^Go home and make it click from now on. 
The conference is adjourned. 
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